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| 53 EY f 4 CO N 8 fifays Tran- 
g > + llated, will ſound fo 
I £2 2 ſurprizing to Many, that 
„ Preface 1 is neceſſary, 

if it were only to explam the Title 
And That can't well be done, with- 
out mentioning the Occaſion of the 
| Tranſlation ; which was in ſhort 
This. © 


The Taawstitor 

\ Wanting un Engliſn Botk" for 
4 K cbolarr 10 "Tranſlate, bi 
might improve them in $ enſe an 
Latin at once, (Two Things which 
Shbuld neber be dindtd in Thath- 
mg) I thought nothing more proper | 
for that Purpoſe than BaCcoN's 
Es SAYS, provided the Engliſh, which 
is in ſome Places grown obſilete, 

were a lutle reformed, and mite 
more faſhionable. 8 Accordingly. Bab 


ing: by me bit Lardſbips Latin 


Volume of the Eflays, (which as l 
was. a Auer, ſo ſeems 10 be a Per. 
fetter Book) I fell t0 Tranflatint. #, 
ot tying my elf frictly to the La- 
tin, but comparing both Languages 
together, and ſetting down that 
8 IO Senſe 
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Sew (where there was any. Dif- 
ference) that ſeed the fallen and. 
plain. und fo much for | the 
Firſt Volume. | 

Hur ibe Second, it 3s Tranflared 
all from his Lordſhip's Mine Books 
de Augmentis Scientiarum, excepeing | 
the laß rwo or three Pages, which are 
tranſcribed from his Lordſhip's Ad 
vancement of Learning, written 
ar fr am publiſtrd in Two Books 
in the Engliſh Tome. The whole 
Nine Books I found rendred imo 
Englith &y Dy. Gilbert Wats of Ox- 
ford; mv which Venom I am fo 
S obliged, as not 10 think my 
ſelf as Liberty to mention * Faults 
2 tr. 8 
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As far the Original Eſſays, (and 
the Continued Ones are no thing in- 
ferior to them) his Lordſhip is bold N 
zo ſay, That he conceives that the 
Latin Volume of them (being in 
the Untverſal Language) may laſt 
as long as Books laſt. Aud the. 
Engliſh Volumes too may. laſt at 
long as the Engliſh Tongue, if any 
one, once in a Century. or tuo, 
would take the ame Paius that I 
hade done, to repair the Decays of 
a fleeting Language. 

As to my Part, which is Fide- 
ley 7% my Author, and Correttneſs 
of Engliſh, without any Apology of 
S chool- Avocations, I have endea- 
vourd_ Both to the utmoſt of my 


Power, 
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to the REA DER. 
Power, and hope to have given Sa- 
tigfaction. But if I ſhould not, I 
cant ſay I ſhall repem me of 
my Labour; fince I have gained 
thereby what I value much above 
the Credit of a good Tranſlator ; I 
mean, an Opportunity of diſcharg- 
ing, in ſome ſort, an indiſpenſable 
Duty, even that of Gratitude, to 
as Great, and as Good a Man, (and 


J thank God I flatter no Body) as 
this Nation can boaſt of. 
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CHARACTER 
OF THE 
Lord B A C O N, 
Groen by Dr. SpRAT, late Biſhop 
f Rocheſter, in his Hiſtory of 
the Royal Society, Part 1. Set. 
x6. Pag. 35, 36. 


— « HE Third ſort of New 
—__ efnfe&m < Philoſophers have 
$7 © beenthoſe,who have 

: © not only diſagreed 
& from the Ancrents, 
e but have alſo propos'd to themſelves 
the right Courſe of flow and ſure 


« Experimenting : And have proſecuted 


<« it as far as the Shortneſs of their own 
Lives, or the Multiplicity of their 
« other Affairs, or the Narrowneſs of 
their Fortunes, have given them 
« Leave. Such as theſe, we are to expect 
“but few: For they muſt diveſt them- 
ſelves of many vain Conceptions, and 
Overcome a thouſand falſe e 
cc WHARIC 
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4 020058 5171151 rt Fly 
« which-he like Monſters in their way, 
« before they can get as far as this. And 
« of theſe I thall only mention one Great 
Man; who had the true Imagination of $ 
« the whole Extent of this Enterprize, 
« as it is now ſet on foot; and that is, 
« the Lord Bacon. In whoſe Books 
« there are, every where ſcattered, the 
« beſt Arguments that can be produced 
« for 1 of Experimental Phi- 


« Jo/ophy;.and the beſt Directions that 
are needful to promote it. All which 
She has already adorn'd with ſo much 
« Art, that if my Deſires could have 
« prevail'd with ſome excellent Friends 
« of mine, who engag'd me to this 


« Work, there ſhould. have been no o- 
« ther Preface to the Hiſory of the Royal 
& Society, but ſore of his Mritingt. 
« But, methinks, in this one. Man' do 
« at once find enough Occaſion to ad- 
e mire the Strength of Human Wit, and 
« to bewail the Weakneſs of a Mortal 
“ Condition. For, is it not Wonderful, 
« That He, who had run through all the 
Degrees of that Profæſſion, which uſp - 
« ally takes up Mens whole Time; who 
« had Studied, and Practiſed, and Go 
« yerned the Common Lat. Who had. 
« always liv'd in the Crowd,.and, born 
« the greateſt Burden of Civil Buſinels ; 
Fes e & « ſhould 
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& ſhould yet find Leiſure enough. for. 


c theſe retir'd Studies, to excel all thoſe 


“ Men, who ſeparate themielves for this 


c very Purpoſe? He was a Man of ſtrong, 


« clear, and powerful Imaginations: His 
« Genius was ſearching, and inimitable: 
* And of this Ineed give no other Proof, 
than his Style it ſelf; which as, for the 
4 moſt part, it deſcribes Men's Minds, as 
ec yell as Pictures do their Bodies: So it 
“ did His, above all Men living. The 
& Courſe of it Vigorous, and Maje- 
«-ſtical: The Wit bold and familiar: 
4 The Compariſons fetch'd out of the 
4 Way, and vet the moſt eaſie: In all, EX. 
preſſing a Soul equally skill'd in Men, 
« and Nature. All this, and much more, 
is true of him: But yet his Philo ſophi- 
cal Works do ſhew, that a ſingle and 
buſy Hand can never graſp all this whole 
Deſign, of which we treat. His Ruler 


were admirable: Yet his Hiſtory not ſo 
ithful as mjght have been wiſh'd in 


many Places: He ſeems rather to tate 


heap, rather than to regiſter. But f hope 


tis Accuſation of mine can be no great 
Injury to his Memory; ſeeing, at the 
fame time that I ſay he had not the 
Strength of a thouſand Men, I do alſo al- 


low him to have had as much as Twenty. 


all that comes, than to chooſe; and to 
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| + Y © fing Pilate; and would not 

ſtay for an Anſwer. Certain- 
es jy there are thoſe, that des 


Vght in Giddineſs of Thought; and 
count it a Bondage, to be tied up to a 


fixt Belief, or Steadineſs of Opinion: 


affecting the Uſe of Free- Will in Think- 
ing, as well as in Acting. 
the Sects of Philoſophers of that Kind 
be gone, yet there remain certain win- 
dy di ſcour ſing Wits, which are of the 
ſame: Veins, though there be not ſo 
Vo. I. B much 


And though 


2 Of TxUtTH. - 
much Blood in them, as was in thoſe of 
the Antients. But it is not only the 
Difficulty and Labour, which Men 
undergo in finding out of TRUrR; nor 
again, that when it is found, it impoſes 
a kind of Slavery upon Men's Thoughts, 
that brings Lies in Favour; but a na- 
tural, though corrupt, Love of the Lie 
it ſelf. One of the later School of the 
_ Grecians examineth the Matter, and 
Is at a ſtand, to think what ſhould bein 
it, that Men ſhould love a Lie, where 
neither it makes for Pleaſure, as with 
Poets; nor for Advantage, as with the 
Merchant, but for the Lie's ſake. But 
I know not how, this fame TRUTrRH (as 
being a naked and open Day-light) doth 8 
not ſhew the Maſquerades and Tri- 
umphs, the Farces and Fooleries of this 
World, half ſo magnificently and advan- 
tagiouſly as Torches and Candle-Lights. 
TxuTa may perhaps come up to the 
Value of a Pearl, that ſheweth beſt by 
Day; but ir will never riſe to the Price 
of a Diamond, or Carbuncle, that ſhines 
brighteſt in varied Lights. A * , 
of C 


Of T RUTH. 3 
ofa Lie doth ever add Pleaſure. Doth 
any Man doubt, that if there were taken 
out of Men's Minds, vain Opinions, flat- 
tering Hopes, falſe Valuations of Things, 
Z Imaginations at Pleaſure, and the like; 
but it would leave the Minds of a Number 
of Men poor dejected ſhrunken Things, 
full of Melancholy and Languor, and 
uneaſy and unpleaſing to themſelves? 
Ox of the Fathers, in great Se- 
verity, calls Poeſie, he Mine of De- 
vile, becauſe it fills the Imagination with 
Z vain Things; though Poeſie is but the 
Shadow of a Lie. But it is not the Lie, 
that paſſes through the Mind, that does 
the Hurt; but the Lie that ſinks in, and 
ſettles in it ; ſuch I mean as we ſpake of 
1- before. But howſoever theſe Things are 
3 I thus, in Men's depraved Judgments and 
Affections, yet Txurn (which only 
Loth judge itſeif) teaches, that the In- 
quiry after TRUr n, which is the Love- 
making, or Wooing of it; the Know- 
ledge of TR urn, which is the Preſence 
of it; and the Reception of, and Aſ- 
ſent to TRUur R, which is the Enjoying 
B 2 of 


4 Of TRUTH. 
of it; is the ſovereign Good of Hu- 
man Nature. 
TRE firſt Creature of God, in the ſix 
Days Works, was the Light of Senſe; 
the laſt, the Light of Reaſon; and his 
Sabbath-W ork, ever ſince, is the Illumi- 
nation of his Spirit. Firſt he breathed # 
Light upon the Face of the Matter, or ; 
Chaos; next into the Face of Man; and 7 
{till he breathes and infpires Light into 
the Face of his Choſen. The Poet that 


beautified the Sect, that was otherwiſe 
inferior to the reſt, faith yet excellently 
well: It is 4 Pleaſare to ſtand upon the 
Shore, and to ſee Ships toſt upon the 
Waves: A Pleaſure to ſtand at the 
Window of a Caſtle, and to behold an 
Engagement, and the various Events. ; 
thereof below. But no Pleaſure ts com- 4 
parable to the ſtanding upon theV, antage- 

Ground of TRUTr RH; (a Hill not 


to be commanded, and where the Air is 
always clear and ſerene;) and from 
thence to behold the Errors and Wand- 
rings, the Miſts and Tempeſts in al 1 
Vale beneath: Provided this Proſpect be 
with 
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Of TxUTH. 5 
with Pity, and not with Swelling, or 
Pride. Certainly it is a Heaven. upon 
Earth, when a Man's Mind Moves -in 
Charity, Reſts in Providence, and Turns 
upon the Poles of T'xuTa.. - | 
Bor to paſs from Theological and 
Z Philoſophical TxurTH, to''I'suUTH, or 
rather Veracity, in Civil Buſineſs; it will 
be acknowledged, even by thoſe that pra- 
ciiſe it not, that clear and round Deal- 
ing is the Honour of Man's Nature: 
And that mixture of Falſhood is like 

Alloy in Coin of Gold and Silver, which 
may make the Metal work the better, 
but it embaſeth it. For theſe winding 
the and crooked Courſes, are the goings of 

an the Serpent, which goeth baſely upon 
nts. 4 the Belly, and not upon the Feet. There 
. is no Vice that does fo overwhelm a 
ge- Man with Shame, as to be found falſe 
not or perfidious: And therefore Montaigu 
ris Y faith very acutely, when he enquired 
om the Reaſon, why the giving the Lie 
mould be ſuch a diſgraceful and odious 
Charge; Fit be well weigh'd (ſays he) 
to ſay that a Man lies, is as much as ts 


B 3 Jay, 
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fay, that he is a Bravado towards God, 
and a Coward towards Men. For the 
Liar inſults God, and crouches to Man. 
Surely the Wickedneſs of Falſhood, 
and breach of Faith cannot poſſibly be 
more highly expreſs'd, than that it ſhall 
be the laſt Peal as it were to call down 
the Judgments of God upon the Gene- | 
rations of Men; it being foretold, that 
Chriſt at his Second Coming ſhall not | 
find Faith upon Earth. 


ONE NIE 
II. Of DEATH. 


EN fear Deara, as Children 
fear to go in the Dark. And as 
that natural Fear in Children is increa- | 
ſed with frightful Tales, ſo is the other 
alſo. Certainly, the Meditation of 
DEATH, as DEArk zs the Wages of | 
Cin, and a Paſſage to another Life, is 
pious and wholſome; but the Fear of | 
it, as it is a Debt of Nature, is weak 
and vain. Yet in Religious Meditations, 
there 
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there is ſometimes an Alloy of Vanity, 
and of Superſtition too. Iis adviſed 
in ſome of the Friars Books, that treat 
of Mortification, that a Man ſhould think 
with himſelf, what the Pain is, when e- 
ven the leaſt Joint of a Finger is tortu- 
red; and thereby judge how great the 
Torment of DEATH is, when the 
whole Body is corrupted and diſſolv'd; 
when yet DEATH many times paſles 
with leſs Pain, than is felt in the Tor- 
ture of a Limb. For the moſt vital 
Parts are not the quickeſt of Senſe. And 
by him that ſpake only as a Philoſopher, 
and natural Man, it was well ſaid ; Pom- 
pa Mortis magrs terret, quam Mors ipſa: 
Groans and Sobs, Convulſions, Paleneſs 
of Viſage, Friends weeping, Funeral 
Obſequies, and the like, theſe are the 
Things that ſkew Dx ara terrible. It is 
very obſervable, that there is no Paſſion 
of the Mind ſo weak, but it maſters and 
ſubdues the fear of DEATH. And 
therefore DEATH is no ſuch formida- 
ble Enemy, ſince a Man has ſo many 
Champions about him, that can win the 
| B 4 Combat 


8 Of DRAT R. 
Combat of him. Revenge triumphs o- 
ver DEATH; Love flights it; Honour 
courts it; fear of Diſgrace chuſes it; 
Grief flies to it; Fear anticipates it. 
Nay we read, that after Otho the Em- 
peror had flain himſelf, even Pity 
(which is the tendereſt of Aﬀections) 
provoked many to die with him, out of 
-mere Compaſlion to their Sovereign, 
and as the trueſt fort of Attendants. 
Nay, Seneca adds Niceneſs, and Satiety; 
Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris ; Mori 
velle, non tantum fortis, aut miſer, ſed 
etiam faſtidioſus poteſt. «Conſider how 
long you have done the ſame things; 
% A Man would die, tho' he were 
« neither valiant, nor miſerable, only 
& upon wearineſs of doing the ſame 
Things over and over again. 

Non ĩs it leſs obſervable, how little Alte- 
ration, in a generous and brave Mind, the 
approach of DEATH makes; for thoſe 
Men bear the ſame Spirit, even to the 
laſt Moment. Auguſtus Cæ ſar died in 
a Compliment; Livia, Conjugii hoftri 
memor vive, & vale, Tiberius, in Diſ- 

| {ſimulation ; 


Of DEATH. 9 
ſimulation ; for Tacitus ſays thus of him; 
Jam Tiberium, vires & corpus, non dif- 
ſemulatio, deſerebant. Veſpaſian, in 3 
Jeſt; for eaſing himſelf upon the Stool; 
Vt puto, Deus fo. Galba with a Sen- 
tence: Feri, ſi ex re ſit Populi Roman: 
holding forth his Neck at the ſame time. 
Septimius Severus, in the diſpatch of 
Buſineſs: Adeſte, ſi quid mihi reſtat a- 
gendum; and the like of others. Cer- 
tainly the Sroichs beſtow'd too much 
Coſt upon DEATH: For by their grand 
Preparations againſt it, they have made 
it appear more terrible. Better he, Qui fi- 
nem vitæ extremum inter munera ponat 
nature. For tis as natural for Men toDye, 
as to be Born; and an Infant, perhaps, 
feels as much Pain in This, as the other. 

He that dies in the Proſecution of 
ſome earneſt Deſire, is like one that 1s 
wounded in hot Blood, who does not 


feel the Blow. Therefore a Mind fix'd 


and bent upon ſomewhat that is good, 
ſteals from the Pains of Dx ATH, But 
when all is done, the ſweeteſt of Canti- 
cles is, Nunc dimittis; when a Man hath 

ob- 
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10 Of Unity in RELIGION. 


obtain'd his Ends, and worthy Expe. 
ctations. There is this alſo in Dx ATR, 


that it opens the Gate to good Fame, and | 


extinguiſhes Envy. 
Extinctus amabitur idem. 


S8 8888888883828 8 8888288 
HI. Of Unity in Rellgion. 


Eligion being the chief Band of 
human Society, twere fit, that it 


ſelf alſo were contain'd within the due 
Bands of true Unity and Charity. Quar- 
rels and Diviſions about Religion, were 


Evils unknown to the Heathen. And 


no wonder, ſince the Religion of the 
Heathen conſiſted rather in Rites, and 
external Worſhip of their Gods, than in 
any conſtant Confeſſion and Belief. For 
it is eaſy to gueſs what kind of Faith 
theirs was, when the chief Doctors and 


Fathers of their Church were Poets, 


But it is one of the Attributes of the 


true God, that he is a Jealous God: 


Therefore his Worſhip will endure no 
Mixture or Partner. We ſhall therefore 
ſpeak a few Words concerning UN II 


am 
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Of Unity in RELIGION. 11 
in the Church; namely, I hat are the 
Fruits thereof; what the Bounds, and 


hat the Means. 


T RRE Fruits of UniTy (over and a- 
bove that it is highly pleaſing to God, 
which is all in all) are Two principally. 


The one regards thoſe that are Without 


the Church; the other thoſe that are 
Within. For the former, it is certain, 
that Hereſies and Schiſms are of all o- 
thers the greateſt Scandals in the Church; 
being even worſe than Corruption of 
Manners. For as in the natural Body, 
Wounds, and a Solution of Continuity, 
are worſe in Kind than corrupt Hu- 
mours; ſo is it in the ſpiritual Body. 
So that nothing doth ſo much keep 
Men out of the Church, and drive them 
out of the ſame, as Breach of UNIT v: 
And therefore whenſoever it cometh to 
that paſs, that one ſaith, Ecce in deſerto; 
another, Ecce in penetralibus; that is, 
while ſome Men ſeek Chriſt in the Con- 
venticles of Hereticks; others in an 
outward Face of a Church ; that Voice 
had need continually to ſound in Men's 
Ears, nolite exire, go not out. TIE 
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Tux great Doctor of the Gentiles 
(whoſe peculiar Vocation and Miſſion 
enjoined. him to have a ſpecial care of 
thoſe Without) faith: If an Infidel or 
an Heathen Man enter your Congregati- 
ons, and hear you ſpeak with divers 
| Tongues, will he not ſay that you are 
mad? And certainly it 1s little better, 
when Atheiſts and profane Perſons do 
4ce ſuch Contentions, and ſo many diſ- 
cordant Opinions in Religion; for this 
turns them from the Church, and makes 
them to ſit down in the Chair of the 
Scorners. It may ſeem too light a Thing 
to be cited in ſo ſerious a "Treatiſe, but 


yet it excellently well expreſſes the De- 


formity of the Thing. A great Maſter 
of Scoffing, in his Catalogue of Books 
of a feigned Library, amongſt the reſt, 
ſets down a Book with this Title, The 
Antick-Dances, and Geſticulations of 
Heretichs. For every Sect of them has 
a ccrtain ridiculous Poſture, and Defor- 
mity of Cringe, peculiar to itſelf; which 
cannot but move Deriſion in Libertines, 
and depraved Politicks, who are apt to 
contemn Holy Things. As 
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As for the Fruit of UN II, re- 
dounding to thoſe that are Within, it is, in 
one Word, Peace; which containeth in- 
finite Bleſſings; for it eſtabliſneth Faith; 
it kindleth Charity; nay, the outward 
Peace of the Church diſtilleth by de- 
grees into inward Peace of Conſcience; 
and it turneth the Labours of writing 


and reading Controverſies, into Treati- 


ſes of Devotion, and Mortification. 

As to the Bounds and Limits of U- 
NI v, the true and juſt placing of them 
is doubtleſs of exceeding great Import» 
as to all Things in Religion. And in 
ſtating theſe, there appear tobe two Ex- 
tremes. For to certain Zealots, all men- 
tion of Pacification is odious; Je it 
Peace, Jehu? What haſt thou to do with 
Peace? Turn thee behind me. As though 
Peace were not the Matter, but Sect 
and Party. Contrariwiſe, certain Lao- 
diceans as it were, and luke-warm Per- 
ſons, think they may accommodate 
Points of Religion by Middle-ways, and 


taking part of both; and witty Recon- 


cilements; as if they meant to be Arbi- 
trator; 


| 
| 
| 
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14 Of Unity in RELIe10N. 
trators between God and Man. Both 
theſe Extremes are to be avoided ; which 
will be done, if the League between 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour him- 
ſelf, were in thoſe Clauſes, that ſeem at 
firſt ſight to croſs one another, ſoundly 
and plainly expounded: He that is not 
with us, is againſt us: And again, He 
that is not againſt us, is with us: That 
is, if the Points plainly Eſſential and 
Fundamental in Religion were truly di- 
ſcerned, and diſtingutſhed from Points 
not merely of Faith, but of Opinion, 
and good Intention, eftabliſhed for the 
fake of Order and Church-Polity. This 
15 a Thing that may ſeem to many a 


Matter trivial, and done already: But 


if this very Thing were done leſs parti- 
ally, tt would be embraced more gene- 
rally. 

IN this Affair I think good to give 
ſomething of Advice, according to my 
ſmall Model. Men ought to take heed 
of rending God's Church, by two Kinds 
of Controverſies. The firſt is, when 
the Matter of the Point controverted 

15 
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is too ſmall and light, not worth the 
= Heat and Strife about it; being kind- 
led only by Contradiction. For as it is 
= acutely and elegantly noted by one of 
tte Fathers: Chrift's Coat indeed had 
no Seat: But the Church's Veſture was 
f divers Colours. Whereupon he ad- 
1 viſes: Let there be Variety in the Ve- 
ure, but no Scifſure. For Unity and 
 Unirormrry are widely different. The 
® other is, when the Matter of the Point 
controverted is weighty indeed, but it 
is driven to an over-great Subtilty, and 
Obſcurity; fo that it ſeems to be a 
Thing, rather Ingenious than Subſtanti- 
al. A Man that is of Judgment and 
= Underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear Ig- 


norant Men ſquabble about a Queſtion ; 


and know well within himſelf, that thoſe 


Sentiment, and mean one Thing; and 
pet they themſelves would never agree. 
Andi if it ſo come to paſs ſometimes, in 
that ſmall Diſtance of Judgment, which 
may be between Man and Man; ſhall 
we not think, that God above, that 
ſearches 


who ſo differ, are in Reality of the ſame 


| 
| 
| 
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ſearches and knows the Heart, diſcerns 
clearly, that frail Men, in ſome jof their 
Controverſies, intend really the ſame 
Thing, and accepteth of both? The Na- 
ture and Character of ſuch Controverſies 
is excellently expreſſed by St. Paul in the 
Warning and Precept that he giveth 
concerning the ſame; Avoid profane 
Novelties off Words, and Oppoſitions of 
Science falſely ſo called. Men create to 
themſelves Oppoſitions, which in truth 
are not, and faſhion and coin them i into 
new Terms, which are ſo fix d and un- 
variable, that whereas the Meaning 
ought to govern the Term, the Term 
governs the Meaning. 
TuERE are alſo, as of G 
ſies, ſo of UNITIES, two Kinds, which 
may be reckon'd Adulterate. The one, 
when the Peace is grounded but upon 
an implicit Ignorance ; (for all Colours a- 
gree in the Dark:) The other, when it 
is pieced and patch d up of Poſitions. di- 
ametrically oppoſite to one another, in 
Points Fundamental. For Truth and 
Falſhood in ſuch Things, are like the 
Iron 
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Iron and Clay in the Toes of the Image, 
that Nebuchadnezzar ſaw in a Dream; 
they may cleave, but they * not in- 
corporate. 
Now as to the Means of obtaining 
UNIT v, Men muſt beware, that in the 
procuring and fencing. Religious UNI- 
TY, they do not diſſolve and demoliſh 
the Laws of Charity and Society. There 
are but two Swords amongſt Chriſtians; 
the Spiritual and Temporal; and both 
have their due Place and Office, in the 
Maintenance and Protection of Reli- 
gion. But we muſt by no means take 
up the third Sword, which is Maho- 
met's Sword, or like unto it; that is, to 
propagate Religion by Wars, or by ſan- 


guinary Perſecutions to force Conſcien- 
ces; except it be in Caſes of Overt- 


Scandal, and inſolent Blaſphemy, or pra- 
ctiſing againſt the Civil State: much 


leſs to- nouriſh Seditions; to authorize 


Conſpiracies and Rebellions; to put the 


Sword into the People's Hands, and the 


like; all which Things manifeſtly tend 


to the violating the Majeſty. of Govern- 


Vor.T. C ment, 


18 Of Unith in RELicton. 
ment; and to the Undermining the Au- 
thority of Magiſtrates; when yet all 
lawful Power is the Ordinance bf God. 
For this is but to daſh one Table of the 
Law againſt the other; and in ſuch De- 
gree to conſider Men as Chriſtians, as 
to ſeem in the mean time to forget that 
they are Men. Lucretius the Poet, 
when he ſet before him the Act of A. 
gamemnon's 1 his own Daughter, 
exclaims: 


Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere malorum. 
R cou d perſuade. 
Creech. 
What would he have ſaid, if he had 
known of the Maſſacre of France, or 
the Powder-Treafon of England? Cer- 
tainly he would have been ſeven times 
more Fpicure and Atheiſt than he was. 
For as the Temporal Sword is to be 
drawn, not raſhly, but with great Judg- 
ment, in Caſes of Religion; ſo it is a 
Thing monſtrous, to put it into the 
Hands of the People. Let that be left 
unto 
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unto the Anabaptiſts, and ſuch Furies. 
Certainly, it was great Blaſphemy, 0 0 
the Devil ſaid; I will aſcend, and be 
like the Higheſt: But it would be ſtill 
greater Blaſphemy to Preſents God, and 
to bring him in faying; I will deſcend. 
and be like the Prince of Darkneſs. And 
what is it better, to make the Cauſe of 
Religion deſcend, and be carried head- 
long, to the cruel and execrable Action 
of murthering Princes, butchery of Peo- 
ple, and utter Subverſion of States and 
Government? Surely this looks like 
bringing down the Holy Ghoſt, in the 
Likeneſs, not of a Dove, but of a Vul- 
ture, or Raven: Or ſetting, out of the 
Bark of a Chriſtian Church, a Flag of 
Pirates and Aſſaſſins. Wherefore it is 
Mp and the Neceſſity of the Times 

uires, that the Church by Doctrine 

Decree; Princes by their Sword; 

- 2 all Learnings, whether Religious 
or Moral, by their Mercury-Rod, ſhould 
Damn and ſend to Hell for ever, ſuch 
Facts, and Doctrines, that give any Sup- 
port or Incouragement to the ſame, as 
2 hath 


20 RZ v N 6 f. 
hath been long fince in good part done. 
Certainly it were to be wiſh'd, that in 
all Counſels concerning Religion, that 
Counſel of the ' Apoſtle might*be pre- 
fixed; The Wrath of Man worketh nor 
the "Righteouſneſs of God. © And-it was 
notable Obſervation of a very wiſe 
Father, and no leſs ingenuoufly confef- 
fed, That thoſe that perſuade ' Preſſure 
and Force of Conſtiences, cover their 
0wn Deſs res under that ume and 
think rhemſebves dh ene 


1v. '0f REVENGE. 


Even GE is a kind of wild Juſtice; 
which the more it ſpreads i in Hu- 
man Nature, the more ought ſevere 
Laws to weed it out. For the firſt In- 
jury does but offend the Law; but the 
Return of that Injury, robs the Law 
intirely of its Authority. 195 
CERTAINLY, in REVEN GING an 
| Injury, a Man is but even with his Ene- 
my; 
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my; but in Forgiving it, he is Superior: 
For it is a Prince's Part, to Pardon. 
And Solomon, | am ſure, faith: It is the 
Glory of a Man, to paſs by an Offence. 
That which is paſt, cannot be undone 
again; and wiſe Men think it enough to 
mind Things preſent, and to come. 
Therefore they trifle and diſturb them- 
ſelves in vain, that buſy themſelves a- 
bout paſt Matters. 

No Man doth a Wrong for the 
Wrong's ſake ; but thereby to purchaſe 
himſelf ſomewhat of Profit, or Pleaſure, 
or Honour: Therefore why ſhould I be 
angry with a Man for loving Himſelf 
better than me? And if any Man ſhould 
do Wrong merely out of Malignity: 
What then? it is but like the Thorn 
and Bryar, which prick and ſcratch, be- 
caule they follow their Nature. 

REeveNnGE is ſomewhat excuſable in 
thoſe Injuries, for which there is no 
Law to remedy; But then let a Man 
take heed, the REVENGE be ſuch, as 
there is no Law to puniſh: elſe he dou- 
bles his own Puniſhment, and his Ene- 

C 3 my 
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makes Advantage. Some, when they 
Tp RTEVTNET, are defirous that the 
Parties hurt ſhould khow from what 
Quarter the Miſchief came upon them. 
Doubtleſs this is the more generous Af- 
fection: For ſuch ſeem hot to be ſo 
much delighted with the bate R- 
VENCGE, as in making the Party hurt 
repent of what he did. But Baſe and 
Malicious Natures, are like the Arrow 
that flieth in the Dark. 

COS MS, Great Duke of Florence, 
had a deſperate Fling at Perfidious, or 
Neglectful Friends: Me read (fays he) 
pay are commanded to forgive our Ene- 
mies; but 'tis 1b where read, that we 
are obliged to ve our Friends. But 
the Spirit of i . better Things: 
Shall we ifs he) take good at God's 
Hands, and not ſometimes bear evil al- 
fo? which is fit to be ſaid of Friends 
too, in ſome Proportion. O 

Tris is thoſt certain, that a Man 
who ſtudieth REvEEN E, frets his own 
Wounds, which otherwiſe being left to 
themſelyes, would heal and do well. 
| PuBLICK 
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N PVUBLICE REveNGEs arg, for the 
. moſt part, Fortunate; as were thoſe 
for the Death of Cæſar; for the Death 
; of Pertiuax; for the Death of Henry 
. IV, King of France, and of many more. 
4 But in private ReveNGEs, this by no 
Means holds. Nay rather, Vindicative 
t Perſons in a manner live the Life of 
4 Witches, who, as they are deſtructive 
* to others, ſo themſelves generally come 


to an unfortunate End. 
: 
r ede 
v. of ADVERSITY. 
e 
It FT T wasa very high and exalted Speech 
+ of Sexeca (after the manner of the 


s Szorcks;) That the good Things which 

belong to PROSPERITY are to be 

ls Wiſhed; but the good Things that 
belong to ADvEeRSITY are to be Ad- 

n mired. Certainly, if that be rightly ter- 

n med a Miracle, which is above Nature, 

0 the greateſt Miracles appear in Calami- 
ties. There is another Speech of his 

K 8 yer 
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yet higher than the former (much too 
high for an Heathen) If is true Great- 
eſs, to have the Frailty of a Man, and 
the Security of God. Surely this Say- 
ing would have been more tolerable in 
Poeſy, where ſuch 'Tranſcendencies are 
more allowed. And the Poets indeed 
have been buſy with it; for it is in Ef- 
fect, the Thing which is figur'd in that 
ſtrange Fiction of the ancient Poets; 
which ſeemeth not to be without My- 
{tery ; nay, and to reſemble not obſcure- 
ly the State of a Chriſtian; namely, 
that of Hercules: Who, when he went 
to unbind Prometheus (by Prometheus 
Human Nature is repreſented) /arled 
the length of the Ocean in an Earthen 
Pot, or Pitcher; lively deſcribing Chri- 
{tian Reſolution, that ſaileth in the frail 
Bark of the Fleſh, through the Waves 
of the World flowing every way a- 
bout it. 
THe principal Virtue of Prosr E- 
KIT, is Temperance; of ApversITY, 
Fortitude; which in Morals is reputed 
the moſt heroical Virtue. Again, Pr 0- 


SPERITY 
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SPERIT belongs to the Bleſſings of the 
Old Teſtament; ADversiITty to the 
Beatitudes of the New, which are both 
in Reality greater, and carry a. clearer 
Revelation of the Divine Favour. Yet, 
even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten 
to David's Harp, you'll find more la- 
mentable Airs, than Triumphant ones: 
And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt, hath 
6 more diffuſely handled the Afffictions 
of 7ob, than the Felicities of Jolomon. 
PROSPERIT paſſes not without a- 
| bundance of Fears and Troubles; A p- 
VERSITY likewiſe is not without its 
Comforts and Hopes. Certainly, Vir- 
| tue bears ſome Similitude to ſome pre- 
cious Odours; which are moſt fragrant 
either incens'd or cruſh'd: For a pro- 
ſperous Fortune doth beſt diſcover Men's 
Vices; but an adverſe one their Vir- 
On 
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VL 0 Simulation and 1 Dif: 


ſimulation. 


1 is a ſort of A- 
bridgment of Civil Arts, and but 
a faint Kind of Policy or Wiſdom. For 
it requireth a ſtrong Wit, and a ſtrong 
Heart, to know when to tell Truth, and 
to dare to do it. Therefore it is the 
weaker ſort of Politicians, that are the 
great Diſſembler s. 

Tuts Difference is well ial in 
7 acitus, between Cz/ar Auguſtus, and 
Tiberins. For thus be ſays of Livia, 
that ſhe was A happy Compoſition of the 
Arts of her Husband, aud the Diſfp- 
mulation of her Son : Attributing 
ARrTs of Government, or Policy to Au- 
guſtus, and DIs s IMULAT ION to Ti- 
berins, The ſame Hiſtorian in another 
place brings in Mucianus incouraging 
Vejpaſi ian to take up Arms againſt Vi- 
rellins 


on * c 9 


rellius in theſe Words: * Fe riſe not 
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up againſt the deep Inſight and piercing 
Judgment of Auguſtus, nor againſt the 
extreme cautions old Age of Tiberius. 
Wherefore theſe Properties of Arts or 
Policy, and of Diss1MULATION and 
Cloſeneſs, are indeed Habits and Facul- 

ties, ſeveral, and to be diſtinguiſh'd. 
For if a Man have that happy Acuteneſs 
and Penetration of Judgment, as to di- 
ſcern what Things are to be laid open, 
-and what to be kept ſecret, and what 
to be ſhewed at half Lights, with an 
exact Conſideration alſo of Time and 
Perſon; which are indeed Arts of State, 


-and Arts of Life, (as Tacitus well cal- 


leth chem, ) to ſuch an one Diss 1m u- 
LATtoN is a Hindrance, and a Poorneſs. 


But if a Man cannot attain to that De- 


-pree of Judgment and Diſcernment, 


then it is left him, generally to be cloſe, 
and a Diſſembler. For where a Man 


cannot chufe, or vary in Particulars, 
there it is good to take the ſafeſt and 
warieſt 


* Tac. Hiſt, B. 11. Ch. 76. 
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warieſt way in general; like the going 
ſoftly by one that cannot well ſee... 
_ CerTaiNLY the ableſt Men that 
ever were, have all had an Openneſs 
and Frankneſs of Dealing, and a Name 
of Certainty and Veracity ; but then they 
were like Horſes well managed, that 
kney perfectly when to ſtop, or turn. 
And at ſuch times when they thought 
the Caſe indeed required Diss I Mu u- 
LATION, if then they uſed it, it came 
to paſs, that the former Opinion ſpread 
abroad of their good Faith, and clear- 
neſs of Dealing, made them almoſt invi- 
ſible. | | 
 Tazxx are three Degrees of this Hid- 
ing and Veiling of a Man's ſelf. The firſt, 
Cloſeneſs, Reſervation, and Secrecy ; 
when a Man conceals his Thoughts, and 
| ballances himſelf ſo even, that no one 
.can eaſily gueſs to what Side he inclines. 
The ſecond, Dis s1MULATION ,in. the 
Negative, when a Man on purpole | lets 
fall Signs and Arguments, that he is not 
what he 1s. And the third SIMULATION, 
in the Affirmative, when a Man indu- 
{triouſly 
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ſtriouſſy and expreſſy an oy and pre- 
ends to be that he is not. 
For the firſt of theſe, Seiner it is 

indeed the Virtue of a Confeſſor. And 
aſſuredly, the ſecret Man heareth many 
Confeſſions; for who will open him- 
ſelf to a Blab or a Babler? but if a Man 
as the Reputation of Secrecy, it invi- 
teth Diſcovery; as the more cloſe Air 
Fucks in the more open. And as Con- 
feſſion tends to no End relating to 
Worldly Matters, but to the Eaſe of a 
Man's Conſcience; ſo certainly Secret 
Men come to the Knowledge of many 
Things upon a like Account, whilſt 
Men are defirous not fo much to im- 
-part, as to diſcharge their Minds. In 
few Words, Myſteries are due to the 
Silent. Beſides (to ſay Truth) Naked- 
neſs is uncomely, as well in Mind as in 
Body; and it adds no ſmall Reverence 
to Men's Manners and Actions, if they 
be not altogether open. But Talkers 
and Futile Perſons are commonly vain, 
and credulous withal. For he that talks 
What he knows, will alſo talk what he 

| knows 
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knows not. Therefore ſet it down for 
a Maxim, That an Habit of Secrecy is a 
Virtue both Political and Moral. I may 
add likewiſe upon this Head, that it is 


good, that a Man's Face give his Tongue 


leave to ſpeak. For the Revealing of a 
Man's Mind by the Tracts of his Coun- 
tenance is a great Defect, and a kind 
of Betraying; and the more ſo, for that 
it is many times more marked and be- 


lieved than a Man's Words. 


Fox the Second, which is Dinas 
MULATION, it follows many times up- 
on Secrecy by a kind of Neceſſity: So 
that he that will be Secret, muſt be a 


Diſſembler in ſome degree, whether he 


will or no. For Men are too cunning 
to ſuffer a Man to keep an indifferent 
Carriage between both, without ſway- 


ing the Ballance on either Side. They 
will ſo beſet him with Queſtions, and 
draw him on, and pick it out of him, 
that without an obſtinate and abſurd 


Silence, he muſt ſhew an Inclination one 


way; or if he do not, they will gather 
as . his Silence, as by his Speech. 
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As for Equivocations, and oraculous 
Speeches, they cahnot hold out long. 
So that no Man can be Secret, unleſs 
he give himſelf a little ſcope of Diss 
MULATION, which is as it were but 
the Skirts or Train of Secreſie. 
Bor for the third Degree, that is, 


SIMULATION, and falſe Profeſſion; 


that I hold more culpable, and leſs Poli- 
tick; unleſs it be in great and rare Mat- 
ters. Therefore a general Cuſtom of 
STMULATION, is a Vice riſing either 
from a natural Falſeneſs or Fearfulneſs; 
or from a Conſtitution of Mind, that 
hath ſome main Faults; which becauſe 
a Man muſt needs diſguiſe, it makes 
him practiſe SiuaxuLATION in other 
Things alſo, leſt his Hand ſhould be 
out of Uſe. The great Advantages 
of SIMULATION and DISSIN u- 
LATION are Three. Firſt, to hy 
afleep Oppoſition, and to ſurprife. For 
Where a Man's Intentions are publiſhed, 
it is an Alarum to call up all that are a- 
gainſt him. The ſecond is, that-it leaves 
a Man at Liberty to retreat, and to 

draw 
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draw off from a Buſineſs without lok 
of Reputation. For if a Man engage 
himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, he 
muſt go through, or take a Fall. The 
Third is, that it opens a way to the Diſ- 
covery of other Men's Counſels. f For 
to him that opens himſelf, Men will 
hardly ſhew themſelves ad verſe; but 
will fairly let him go on, and turn their 
freedom of Speech to freedom of 
Thought. And therefore it is a good 
ſhrewd Proverb of the Spaniard; Tell a 
Lye and find a Truth. As tho' Simu- 
LATION were the Key to unlock Se- 
crets. 

Turxkk are allo three Diſadvanta- 
ges of SIMULATION and Diss1MV- 
LATION, to ſet it even. | Firſt, that they 
commonly carry with;them a Shew of 
Fearfulneſs ; which in any Buſineſs ſpoils 
the Feathers of flying up roundly to 
the Mark. The Second, that they puz- 
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zle and perplex the Conceits of many, 
that perhaps would otherwiſe co-ope- 
rate with him; and make a Man walk 
almoſt alone to his own Ends. The 
Third and greateſt is, that they deprive 
a Man of one of the principal Inſtru- 
ments of Action, which is "Truſt and 
Belief. The beſt Compoſition and 


Temperature is, to have OpENN ESS 


in Fame and Opinion, SE REV in 
Habit, Diss1MULATI1oN in ſeaſonable 
Uſe, and a Power to FEIGN, if there 
be no Remedy. 


e pot puedo ene, 


VII. Of PARENTS and 
CHILDREN. 


HE Joys of Paregxrs are ſecret, 

and ſo are their Griefs and Fears. 
They cannot expreſs the one, and do 
not care to utter the other, Certainly 
CraiLDpreN ſweeten human Labours, 
but they make Misfortunes more bitter. 
Vo I. I. D They 
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They increaſe the Cares of Life; but 
they mitigate the Remembrance of 
Death. Perpetuity by Generation is 
common to Man with Beaſts; but the 
Memory of Merits and Works is pecu- 
Har to Men: And ſurely a Man ſhall 
ſee the nobleſt Works and Foundations 
to have proceeded from CHILD LESS 
Men, who have taken care to expreſs 
the Images of their Minds, where thoſe 
of their Bodies have failed: So the 
Care of Poſterity is moſt in chem that 
have no Poſterity. 

Tux that are the firſt Raiſers of 
their Families, are moſt indulgent to- 
wards their CHILDREN: For they 
look upon them not only as the Con- 
tinuance of their Species, but of their 
Works alſo; and fo both CHILDREN 
and CREATURES. * 

Tux Degrees of Affection in PæRRxrs 
towards their ſeveral CHILDREN are 
often unequal, and ſometimes unjuſt, e- 
ſpecially in the Mother. Whence Solomon 
ſays, A wiſe Son rejoiceth the Father ; 
but a fooliſh Son zs the Heavineſs of his 
Mother. IN 
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In a Family that is fruitful and full 
of CRILDREN, a Man ſhall ſometimes ſee 
one or two of the Eldeſt Reſpected, and 
as many of the Youngeſt Fondled : But 
in the Midſt perhaps ſome that are 
as it were forgotten, who nevertheleſs 
many Times prove moſt towardly. The 
Iliberality of PARKEN TS in Allowance 
towards their CHILDREN, is a very 
miſchievous Error; for it makes them 
baſe-ſpirited, given to Shifts an d Tricks, 
delighting in mean Company, and more 
prone to Luxury when they come to 
Plenty. And therefore it does beſt, when 
PaREN TS keep up their Authority with 
their CHILDREN, but flacken their 
Purſe. 

TukRE's a Cuſtom, (I'm ſure a 
fooliſh one) that has prevail'd, as well 
with PAAENTS as School-maſters and 
Ser vants, of ſowing and breeding Emu- 


lations between Brothers during their 


Childhood; which many Times end 
in Quarrels when they are Men, and 
diſturb Families. 
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TE 1talians make little Difference 
between CHILDREN and Nephews, or 
near Kinsfolks; but ſo they be of the 
| Lump, they care not much, whether 
they paſs through their own Body or 
no. And to {ſpeak the Truth, in Na- 
ture 'tis much the ſame Thing; inſo- 
much that we often ſee a Nephew re- 
ſemble an Uncle or a Kinfman more than 
his own Parent, according as the Blood 

happens to run. | 
LETPARENTs take care, whilſt their 
CHILDREN are in their tender Age, 
what Courſe of Life to fix them to; 
for then they are moſt flexible and pli- 
ant. And let them not in this Choice 
too much regard the Inclination of the 
CHILDREN themſelves; as thinking 
they will take beſt to that which they have 
moſt mind to. It is true, if the Affe- 
ction or Aptneſs of the CHILDREN be 
remarkable towards any Vocation, it is 
not good to croſs Nature or Diſpoſiti- 
on: But generally the Precept is good, 
Optimum elige, ſuave & facile illud 
faciet conſuetudo. © Chuſe the beſt, 
76 3 « Cuſtom 
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4* Cuſtom will make it pleaſant and eaſy. 
Younger Brothers are commonly For- 
tunate, but ſeldom or never where the 
Elder are diſinherited. 
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VIII. Of MARRIAGE 
and SINGLE LIFE. 


EF, that hath Wars and CHII- 

DREN, hath given Hoſtages to 
Fortune; for they are Impediments to 
great Enterpriſes, whether in the Way 
of Virtue or Wickedneſs. Certainly 
the nobleſt Works (as we ſaid before) 
and the greateſt Merits to the Publick, 
have proceeded from the UNMARRIED 
or Childleſs Men, who both in Aﬀecti- 
on and Fortune have married- and en- 
dowed the Publick. Yet it ſhou'd 
ſeem to ſtand more to Reaſon, that 


thoſe that leave Children ſhould have 


greateſt Care of future Times, unto 
which they know they muſt tranſmit 
D' 3: their 
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their deareſt Pledges. Vet there are 
ſome who, tho' they have no Curr- 
PREN, are however careleſs of their 
Memory, and terminate their Thoughts 
with their own Lives, and look upon 
future Times as Impertinency. Nay 
there are ſome others that account 
Wirk and CnilDreN but as Bills of 
Charges. Further, there are found 
ſome fooliſh covetous Men, that take a 
Pride in having no CHILDREN, to the 
end they may be thought ſo much the 
richer. They have heard likely ſome 
ſay, Such an one is a vaſt rich Man; 
and others except to it, Tecs, but he hath 
a great Charge of Children; as if this 
were an Abatement of his Riches. 

Bor the moſt ordinary Cauſe of a 
SINGLE LITE is Liberty; eſpecially in 
certain fſelf-pleaſing and phantaſtical 
Minds, which are ſo exquiſitely ſenſible 
of every Reſtraint, that they will go 
near to think their Girdles and Garters 
to be Bonds and Shackles. Barcur- 
LORS are beſt Friends, beſt Mafters, 
and beſt Servants alſo; but not always 
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bet Lars for they are light to rup 
And in Truth almoſt all Fugi- 

= are of that Condition. 
A SINGLE L1rs doth well with 
Church- men; for Charity will hardly 
water the Ground, where it mult firſt 
fill a Pool. For Judges and Magiſtrates 
it is a Thing indifferent; for if they are 
ealy and corrupt, you ſhall bave a Ser- 
yant fiye Times worſe in catching at 
ſuch Gains, than a WIE Ek. As for Sol- 
diers, I perceive the Generals in their 
Harangues to their Armies, commonly 
put them in Mind of their Wives and 
CnILpREN. And I find the deſpiſing 
of MARRIAGE amongſt the Tur em- 

baſes the common Soldiery. 
CEerTalnltyY, Wirg and Cuil- 
DREN are a kind of Diſcipline of Hu- 
manity: And Six GLE Men, tho' they 
are many Times more bountiful and 
charitable, becauſe their Fortunes are 
leſs exhauſted; yet on the other Side 
they are more cruel and hard- hearted, 
(good to make ſeyere Inquiſitors) be- 
caufe their Indulgence and T enderneſs 
D 4 is 
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is not fo often called upon and ex- 


cited. 
Grave Natures, led by Cuſtom, and 


therefore conſtant, commonly make 
fond Husbands; as is ſaid of Ves, He 
preferr'd his Old Woman to Immorta- 
lity. Chaſte Women are generally 
proud and froward, as preſuming upon 
the Merit of their Chaſtity. It is one 
of the beſt Bonds, both of Chaſtity and 
Obedience in the Wife to the Husband, 
if ſhe- think him wiſe; which ſhe will 
never do, if the find him jealous. 
WirVEs are young Men's Miſtreſſes; 
Companions for middle Age; and old 
Men's Nurſes: So that a Man has a 
Handle to marry at any Age. But yet 
he was reputed one of the Wiſe Men, 
that made Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
When a Man ſhould marry? 4 Toung 
Man not yet, an Elderly Man not at all. 
Ir is often ſeen, that bad Hus BANDS 
have good Wives: Whether it be, that 
the Price of their HusBanps Kindneſs 
is enhanc'd by the Interchange; or that 
the Wives take a ie in their Pa- 


tience. 
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tience. But this never fails, if the bad 
Hus'g AN Ds were of their own chuſing 
againſt their Friends Conſent; for in 
that Caſe they have always Spirit enough 
to make good their own Folly. 
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IX. ff ENVY. 


HERE are none of the Affecti- 

ons, which are thought to faſci- 
nate or bewitch, beſides LO VE and 
Envy. 'They both cauſe vehement 
Wiſhes; they both readily form them- 
ſelves into Imaginations and Suggeſti- 
ons; and they both mount up eaſily in- 
to the Eye; (eſpecially upon the Pre- 
ſence of the Object; all which Points 
conduce to Faſcination, if any ſuch 
Thing there be. We ſee likewiſe the 
Scripture calls Envy, an Evil Eye: And 
the Aſtrologers call the evil Influences 
of the Stars, Evil Aſpecte; fo that {till 


there ſeemeth to be acknowledged in 


Exvy, and the Operation thereof, a 
certain Ejaculation, and Irradiation from 
the 
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the Eye, Nay, ſome haye been ſo cy- 
rious as to note, that the Times when 
the Stroke or Percuſſion of an enyious 
Eye doth moſt Hurt, are then particy- 
larly when the Party envied is beheld 1 in 
Glory and Triumph: For this ſets an 
Edge upon Envy; and beſides, at ſuch 
Times the Spirits of the Perſon envied 
come forth moſt into the outward Parts, 
and ſo meet the Blow. 

Bur leaving theſe Curioſities (tho' 
not unwarthy to be conſidered in fit 
Place) we will ſpeak to theſe three 
Points: What Perſons are moſt apt to 
Exvy: What Perſons are moſt ſubj & 
to be Enyizp: And what is the Dif- 
ference between publick and priyate 


ENV v. 


HE that has no Virtue himſelf, 
Ex viEs Virtue in another. For Men's 


Minds either feed upon, and pleaſe 
themſelves with their own Ggod, gr 


others Evil; and he that wants the firſt 
Food, will ſatisfy himſelf with the ſe- 
cond; and he that is out of Hope of 
arriving at another's Virtue, the ſame 

gladly 
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gladly depreſſes the other's Fortune, 
that there may be the leſs Diſparity be- 
tween them. 

A Man that is curious, and a Med- 
dler in other Men's Affairs, is common- 
ly Exvious. For the being very in- 
quiſitive about other Men's Matters, 
can never proceed from this, becauſe 
all that Ado may be of Uſe to a Man's 
own Affairs: Therefore it muſt needs 
be that ſuch a Man takes a kind of The- 
atrical Pleaſure in looking upon the For- 
tunes of others; neither can he, that 
mindeth his own Buſineſs only, find 
much Matter for Exyvy. For ENA 
is a gadding Paſſion, and walks the 
Streets, and does not keep Home ; Nox 
eft curioſus, quin idem ſit malevolus. 

Mex of Noble Birth are noted to be 
Exy1ous towards New Men. For the 
Diſtance is altered; and it is like a De- 
ceit of the Eye, that, when others come 
on, they ſeem to go back. 

DErORMED Perſons, and Eunuchs, 
and Old Men, and Baſtards, are Ex- 
vious. For he that cannot poſlibly 
3 mend 
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mend his own Caſe, will do what he 
can to impair another's; unleſs theſe 
Defects happen to light upon generous 
Natures, which endeavour to turn their 
natural Defects to the Encreaſe of their 
Honour ; to the End it may be divulg'd, 
that an Eunuch, or a lame Man, did 
ſuch great Things, affecting the Honour 
of a Miracle; which was the Caſe of 
Narſes the Eunuch, and of Ageſilaus, 
and T amber lanes, that were Lame Men. 
TRE Caſe is much the ſame in thoſe 
that riſe again after Calamities. For 
they are commonly angry with the 
Times, and reliſh other Men's Calami- 
ties as Redemptions of their own Trou- 
bles. They that endeavour to excel in 
Abundance of Things, out of Levity 
and Vain-Glory, muſt needs be EN- 
vious. For they every where meet 
with Objects of Envy; it being impoſ- 
ſible but, in ſo many Things, ſome 
thould ſurpaſs them. Which was the 
Character of Adrian the Emperor, that 
mortally envied Poets, and Painters, 
and other Artificers in thoſe Works, 
wherein 
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wherein he himſelf had a 4 to ex- 
cell. 

LasrTLy, Kinsfolks, and Collegues, 
and thoſe that have been bred together, 
are apt to Envy their Equals, when 
they are Raiſed. For this upbraids them 
with their own Fortune, and as it were 
points at them, and frequently twitches 
their Memory: Moreover, this Com- 
pariſon of Fortune falls more into. the 
Obſervation of others: And ENV ever 
reflects and redoubles from Speech and 
Fame. Whence Cazr's ENV towards 
his Brother Abel was the more malig- 
nant, becauſe when Abel's Sacrifice was 
better accepted, no Body look'd on. 
'Thus much for thoſe that are apt to 
Envy. | 

As for thoſe that are more or leſs 
obnoxious to Envy: Firſt, Perſons of 


'eminent Virtue are leſs envied when 


they are advanc'd: For their Promo- 
tion ſeems but due unto them ; and no 
Man envieth the Payment of a Debt, 
but Liberality beyond Merit. Again, 
Exvy is always joined with Comparing ; 

and 


and where there is no Compariſon, no 


Envy; and therefore Kings are not en- 
vied but by Kings. Nevertheleſs, it is 
obſervable, that unworthy Perſons are 
moſt Envied at their firſt Riſing to Ho- 
Hour, and afterwards not ſo much: 
Whereas, contrariwife, Perſons of 
Worth and Merit then firſt meet with 
ExNvv, after their Fortunes have con- 
tinued long. For though their Virtue 
hold on the ſame, yet it has not the 
fame Luſtre; for freſh Men grow up 
that darken it. 

PezrRsoNns of Noble Blood are lefs 
expos'd to Envy, when Honours are 
heaped upon them; for it ſeems no o- 
ther than a Debt paid to their Ance- 
ſtors : Beſides, there ſeems but little 
added to their Fortune; and Envy, 
like the Sun-Beams, beats hotter upon 
2 rifing Ground than upon a Flat. And 
for the ſame Reaſon, thoſe that are ad- 
vanc'd by Degrees, undergo leſs EN vv 
than thofe that are advanc'd faddenly, 
and per Saltum. 
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Taoss that have great Travels, Cares 
and Perils join'd with their Honours, 
labour leſs under Envy. For Men 
think that they pay dear for their Ho- 
nours, and begin ſometimes to pity 
them rather; and Pity ever healeth Ex- 


vv. Wherefore you ſhall obſerve com- 


monly, that the more deep and ſober 


Sort of Politick Perſons, and that glit- 


ter in Honour, are ever bemoaning 


themſelves, what a Life they lead; 


chanting a Quanta patimur Not that 
they feel it ſo, but in order to blunt 
the "Eage of Envy. But this is to be 
underſtood of Buſineſs that is impos d 
upon ſuch Men, not of that which they 
call unto themſelves. For nothing 
rouſes Envy more than an ambitious 
and immoderate ingroſſing of Buſineſs. 
And nothing, on the other Hand, ex- 


tinguiſhes Envy more than for a Man, 


in the higheſt Honours, to draw off no- 
thing from other inferior Officers. For 
by this Means, ſo many Miniſters as he 


has, ſo many Skreens between him and 
Exvy. 
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Azoys all, thoſe ſtir up moſt Envy, 
who carry the Greatneſs of their For- 
tunes in an inſolent and proud Manner; 
being never well but while they are 
boaſting of their Power, either by out- 
ward Pomp, or by triumphing over 
their Adverſaries or Competitors that 
they have overthrown: Whereas, on 
the other Side, prudent Men love ſome- 
times to do ſacrifice to Exvy, in ſuf- 
fering themſelves now and then on pur- 
poſe to be over-born in Things that they 
have not much at Heart. Notwith- 
ſtanding, ſo much is true, that the Car- 
riage of Greatneſs in an open and undiſ- 
ſembled Manner, (fo it be without Ar- 
rogancy and Vain-Glory ) occaſions leſs 
Exvy than the withdrawing it ſelf craf- 
tily, and as it were by Stealth, from 
Notice. For, in that Courſe, a Man 
does nothing but impeach Fortune, as 
tho' he were conſcious of his own want 
of Worth, and ſo does but teach others 
to Envy him. 

To conclude this Part: As we ſai d 
in the * that the Act of 1 

ha 
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„had ſomewhat in it of Witchcraft; ſo 
- there is no other Cure of Exyy but 
che Cure of Witchcraft; and that is, to 
e remove the Lot (as they call it) and to 
lay it upon another. 
Jy Fox which Purpoſe the wiſer Sort 
t of great Perſons ever bring in upon the 
n Stage ſome Body, upon whom to derive 
- W the Envy that would otherwiſe come 
upon themſelves; throwing it off ſome- 
r= W times upon Miniſters and Servants, 
y EE ſometimes upon Collegues and Aſſoci- 
- © ates, and the like. And for that Turn 
there are never wanting Perſons of vi- 
{- Wl olent and undertaking Natures, who, ſo 
"= WW they may have Power and Buſineſs, 
's W make no Scruple to purchaſe it at any 
Rate. 
n Now to ſpeak of Publick Envy. 
And there is ſome Good yet in This; 
15 whereas in Private EN VV there is none 
it Nat all. For publick Exvy is a kind of 
's WW wholſome Oſtraciſm, that eelipſeth 

great Men when they grow too big; 
d and therefore it is a Bridle alſo to thoſe 
that are too powerful, to keep them 
d Wl within Bounds. E Tris 
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Tas Ex vv, which, goeth in the 
modern Languages by the Name of 
DascoNTENT:,. (and ſhall be more ful- 
ly. handled under the Title of 88D. 
110 N,) is in Kingdoms and States not 
unlike to INV PEOTION. For as INF. 
erioNn ſpreads upon thoſe Parts that 
are ſound, and taints them; fo alſo 
when Exyy is once got into a State, it 
traduces even the beſt Actions and Or- 
dinances thereof, and turns them into 
an yl Odour. And therefore there is 
little won by intermingling plauſible and 
popular Actions with odious ones; for 
that does but argue Weakneſs, and Fear 
of Envy, which hurts ſo much the 
more; as it js likewiſe uſual in Is- 
FECTIONS, Which, if you are afraid of 
them, come upon you the ſooner. 
Ay this Pablick ENV ſeems to 
bear more upon principal Officers and 
Miniſters, than upon Kings and Eſtates 
themſelves. But take this as a Rule that 
ſeldom fails: If the Envy upon the 
Miniſter be great, when the Cauſe of it 
in him is ſmall; or if the Exyy be ge- 
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neral in a manner, and takes in all the 
Miniſters of a State; then the ENV 
(though ſecretly) ſtrikes at the King 
or State it ſelf. And ſo much for Pu B- 
LICK EN VV, or Male- content; and 
the Difference thereof from PRIVATE 
Exvy, which we handled in the firſt 
Place. 

WE will add this alſo in general 


touching the Affection of Exvy; that 


of all the Affections it is the molt impor- 
tune and continual. For of other Af- 
fections there is Occaſion given but 
now and then: But it was well ſaid, 


that Envy has no Holy- days, becauſe 


it ever finds Matter to work upon. 
Whence it is alſo noted, that Love 
and Envy make Men pine; which o- 
ther Aﬀections do not, becauſe they 
are not continual. Envy allo is the 
vileſt of Aﬀections, and the moſt de- 


praved ; for which Cauſe it is the pro- 
per Attribute of the Devil, who 1s call- 


ed the envious Man, that ſow'd Tares 
amongſt the Wheat by Night; as it al- 


ways cometh to paſs, that Ex v work- 


E 2 eth 
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eth ſubtilly, and in the dark, and to the 
Prejudice of the beſt Things, ſuch as is 
the W heat. 
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X. Of L O y E. 


HE Stage is more beholden to 

Love, than the Life of Man. 
For as to the Stage, Love is always 
Matter of Comedy, and now and then 
of Tragedy too: But in Life it does 
much Miſchief, ſometimes like a Jyren, 
ſometimes like a Fury. You may ob- 
ſerve, that amongſt all the Great and 
Illuſtrious Perſons ( whereof the Memo- 
ry remains, either ancient or modern) 


there 1s not one that hath been driven | 


to the mad Degree of Love: Which 
ſhews, that great Spirits and great Buſi- 
neſs do not admit this weak Paſſion. 
You muſt except, nevertheleſs, Mark 
Antony the Half-Partner of the Empire 
of Rome, and Appius Claudius the De- 

cemvir, 
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is cemvir, and great Law-giver amongſt the 


Romans: Whereof the Former was in- 
deed a luxurious and voluptuous Man; 
but the Latter was an auſtere and wiſe 
Man. Whence any one may diſcern 
clearly, that Lo v E (though rarely) can 
find Entrance, not only into an open 
Heart, but alſo into a Heart well forti- 
fied, if Watch be not well kept. It is 
an abject and poor-ſpirited Saying of 


0 
1. 
sEpicurus, Satis magnum alter alter: 
n 
8 


Theatrum ſimus: As if Man, made for 
the Contemplation of Heaven and hea- 
„ venly Objects, ſhould do nothing but 
-adore a little Idol, and ſubject himſelf, 
d tho' not to the Mouth (as Beaſts are) 
„yet to the Eye, which was given un- 
)doubtedly for higher Purpoſes. 
nW Iris ſtrange to conſider the Exceſs 
hof this Paſſion, and how it inſults the 
Nature and true Value of Things, by 
this only, that the ſpeaking in a perpe- 
tual Hyperbole is decent in nothing but 
in LOVE. Neither does this Hyper- 
pole appear only in the Phraſe. For 


whereas it hath been well ſaid, that the 
E 3 Arch- 
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Arch-Flatterer, with whom all the petty 
Flatterers have Intelligence, is a Man's 
ſelf; certainly the Lover 1s ſomething 
more. For there was never Proud 
Man thought fo abſurdly well of him- 
ſelf, as the Lover doth of the 
Perſon Lover. And therefore it was 
well ſaid, That w Love, and to be Wife, 
is ſtarce poſſible even to a God, Nei- 
ther. doth this Weakneſs appear to o- 
thers only, and not to the Party Lovep; 
but to the Perſon LO VED moſt of all, 
unleſs the Lo vE be Reciprocal. For 
it is a true Rule, that Loves is ever re- 
warded either with the reciprocal, or 
with an inward and ſecret Contempt. 
By how much the more Men ought to 
beware of this Paſſion, which loſes 
not only other Things, but it felf. As 
for the other Lofles, they are prettily 
figured in the Fable of the Poets, That 
he that preferr'd Helena, loft the Gifts 
of Juno and Pallas. For whoſoever too 
much indulges amorous Affections, quits 
both Riches and Wiſdom. 


Tris 
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Tus Paſſion hath its Floods, at the 
very Times when the Mind is moſt ſoft 
and weak; that is, in great Proſperity, 
and great Adverſity; (tho' this latter 
hath perhaps been leſs obſerv'd:) Both 
which Seaſons kindle Love, and make 
it more fervent; which proves it to be 
the Child of Folly. They do beſt, 
who, if they cannot but admit Love, 
yet make it keep Quarter, and ſever it 
wholly from their ferious Affairs and 
Actions of Life. For if it interfere 
once with Buſineſs, it troubleth Men's 
Fortunes, and hinders them from being 
true to their own Ends. 

I know not how, but Martial Men 
are given to LOVE: I think it is, but 
as they are given to Wine; for Perils 
commonly expect to be paid in Plea- 
ſures. There is in Man's Nature a ſe- 
cret Inclination and Motion towards 
Loves of others; which if it be not 
ſpent upon ſome one, or a few, doth na- 
turally ſpread it ſelf towards many, and 
makes Men become Humane and Cha- 
ritable, as it is ſeen ſometimes in Fri- 

E 4 Axe. 
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arg. Nuptial LovE makes Mankind, 
friendly Love perfects it; but wanton 
Love corrupts and imbaſes it. 


XI. Of Magiſtracies and 
Dignities. 


EN in GREAT PLacse are thrice 

Servants; Servants of the Prince 
or State, Servants of Fame, and Ser- 
vants of Buſineſs. So that they enjoy 
no manner of Liberty, neither in their 
Perſons, nor in their Actions, nor in 
their Time. A ſtrange kind of Defire! 
to covet Power, and to loſe Liberty; 
or to court Power over others, and to 
deveſt a Man's ſelf of Power over him- 
ſelf. The Riſing unto PL ace is labo- 
rious, and by Pains Men come to great- 
er Pains; oftentimes alſo it is not clear 
of unworthy Practices, And by Indig- 
nities Men come to Dicnititgs. The 
Standing! is llippery, and the Regreſs is 
either 
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either a Downfal, or at leaſt an Eclipſe 
and even this is a fad and melancholy 
Thing. Cum non ſis, qui fueris, non 
efſe, cur velis vivere. Nay, there is no 
Retiring, tho' a Man would never ſo 
fain; neither will Men retire when it 
were Reaſon they ſhould: But they 
continue impatient of a private Life, 
even when old Age or Infirmity bears 
hard upon them; which require Eaſe, 
and the Shade; like old Townſmen that 
will be ſtill fitting before the Street- 
Door, tho thereby they expoſe them- 
ſelves to Scorn. 

CERTAINLY, Men in PosTs had 
need to borrow other Men's Opinions, 
to think themſelves happy; for if they 
judge by their own feeling, they will 
find no ſuch Thing: But when they 
think with themſelves what other Men 
think of them, and how gladly they 
would change Conditions with them, 
then, and not till then, they are happy 
as it were by Report; when perhaps 
they find the contrary within, For 
they are the firſt of all ſenſibly of their 

own 
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own Griefs, tho” they are the laſt of all 
ſenſible of their own Faults. 
CxrRTAINLIVY Men in SUBLIME 
STATIONS are Strangers to themſelves; 
and whilſt they are in the Hurry of Bu- 
fineſs, they have no Time to tend theit 
Health, either of Body or Soul: 


Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur ſubs. 


In PLacs there is great Licence to do 
both Good and Evil; whereof the lat- 
ter ought to be reckon'd a Curſe: For 
in Evil, the beſt Condition is, not to be 
willing; the next, not to be able. Cer- 
tainly Power to oblige is the true and 
lawful End of Ambition. For good 
Thoughts, tho' God accept them, yet 
towards Men are little better than good 
Dreams, unleſs they are put in Act; 
And that cannot be without ſome pub- 
lick Place and Power, as the Vantage 
and commanding Ground. 
OpLITIGATIONS and good Works 
are the true Ends of Man's Labours: 


And 


8 . i. 3 


neon i. vt. Ps 
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And a Confciouſneſs of the ſame, the 
Accompliſhment of Man's Reſt. For 
if a Man can be Partaker of God's 
Theater, he ſhall likewiſe be Partaker 
of God's Reſt. Et conver/as Deus, ut 
aſpiceret opera, quæ fecernnt manus ſur, 
vidit quod omnia efſent bona nimis; and 
then the Sabbath. 

In the Diſcharge of thy Pr a cx, ſet 
before thee the beſt Examples; for Imi- 
tation is a Troop of Precepts; and after 
a Time ſet before thee thine own E 
ample; and examine thy ſelf ſtrictly, 
whether thou didſt not begin better 
than thou heldeſt on. 

NecLECT not, on the other hand, 
the Examples of thoſe that have carried 
themſelves ill in the fame PLACE: Not 
to ſet off thy ſelf, by taxing their Me- 
mory ; but to direct thy ſelf what to 
avoid. Reform therefore, but without 
Vaunting, or Scandal of former Times 
and Perſons; but yet ſet it down as a 


Rule to thy ſelf, as well to introduce 
good Precedents,. as to follow them. 
Reduce Things to their firſt Inſtitution ; 


and 


V 
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and obſerve well, wherein and how 
they have degenerated: But yet ask 
Counſel of both Times; of the Antient 
Time, that you may know what is beſt; 
and of the Latter Time, that you may 
underſtand what is fitteſt. Endeavour 
to make thy Courſe Regular, that Men 
may know before-hand what they may 
expect: Nevertheleſs be not too poſi- 
tive and peremptory; and ever when 
thou recedeſt from thy Rule, explain 
thy ſelf well. Preſerve ſteadily the 
Rights of thy PLACE; but do not 
therefore lightly move Brangles touch- Ill | 
ing Juriſdiction; and carry it in ſuch 
Manner as to aſſume and exerciſe thy 
Rights in Silence and de facto, rather 
than raiſe and debate Queſtions about 
them with Noiſe and Clamour. 

PRESERVE likewiſe the Rights of in- 
ferior PLAcCEs, ſubordinate to you. 
And think it a greater Honour to direct 
in chief, than to be buſy in all. Em- 
brace, nay Invite ſuch as may help and 
inform thee touching the Execution of 
thy Place; and do not drive away thoſe 

that 
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that offer their Service therein as Med- 
lers, but rather incourage and counte- 
nance them. 

Taz Vices in the Exerciſe of Autho- 
rity are chiefly Four: Too much DE- 
LAY; CORRUPTION; ROUGHNESS; 
and FaciLirtv. 

For DELavs; give eaſy Acceſs; 
keep Times appointed ; go through 
that which is in Hand; and interlace 
not new Buſineſs, but of Neceſlity. 

For CoRRUTION; do not only 
bind thine own Hands, and thoſe of 
thy Servants, from taking Bribes, but 
the Hands of Suitors alſo from offering 
them. Integrity uſed, undoubtedly does 
the firſt of theſe: And Integrity given 
out and profeſſed, and this with a Deteſta- 
tion of Bribery, brings about the latter 
alſo. And avoid not only the Fault, 
but the Suſpicion alſo. W hoſoever are 
found variable, and change manifeſtly, 
without a manifeſt Cauſe, give Suſpi- 
cion of Corruption. Therefore always 
when you turn from your Opinion that 
you have declared, or from the Courſe 
you 
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you have begun, profeſs the ſame inge. th 
nuouſly, and withal honeſtly declare © 
and inculcate the Cauſes that mov'd you 
to this; and don't think to be able to 
ſteal the Thing. A favourite Servant, 
and of Intereſt with his Maſter, if there 
be no apparent Cauſe of Favour, is com. 
monly thought but an oblique W ay to 
Corruption. 

For Rovcnntess; it breeds Envy 
and Ill-will, without making any Advan- 
tage thereby; for Severity ſtrikes Fear, 
but Roughneſs breeds Hatred. Even 
Reproots from Authority ought to be 
Grave, and not Taunting. 

As for FaciLirTy; that is even 
worſe than Bribery : For Bribes are at- 
tempted but now and then; but if a 
Man lie open to Importunity, or be led 
by idle Reſpects, he ſhall never be with- 
out them. As Solomon faith, To reſpeftt 
Perſons is not good; for ſuch a Man 
will tranſereſs for a Piece of Bread. 
It is moſt certainly true, that Saying of 
the Antients, A Place ſhews the Man. 
And ſome it ſhews for the better, o- 

thers 
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thers for the worſe: Omnium conſenſi 
capax imperii, miſt imperaſſet, ſays Ta- 
citus of Galba: On the other hand, the 
fame Author ſays of Veſpaſian, Solus 
Inperantium Ve ſpaſianus mutatus in 
meliu r. Tho' the One is meant by 72. 
citus, of the Art of Governing, the 
Other of Manners and Aﬀections. It is 
a moſt evident Sign of a generous Diſ- 
polition, whom Honour amends. For 
Honour 1s, or ſhould be, the Place of 
r, Virtue: And as in Nature, Bodies move 
n violently to their Place, and calmly in 
e their Place; ſo Virtue in Ambition is 
- I violent, in Authority obtain'd, ſettled 
n and calm. | 
t- ALL Riſing to the Pinnacle of PR o- | 
a MW MoT10N is by a winding Pair of Stairs; 
d I and if Factions prevail, 'twere good to | 
- MW flick to one Party, whilſt a Man is | 
climbing to Honour; and to reduce | 
himſelf to a Balance, when he has at- | 
tain'd the ſame. 

PRESERVE the Memory of thy 
„ Parpekss ox unhurt; if thou doſt 
not, it is a Debt will be paid thee by thy 
8 OUC- 
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SucekssoR. Treat your Fellows in 
Office friendlily, and call them in rather 
when they do not expect it, than ex- 
clude them when it were Reaſon they 
ſhould be called in. Do not be too 
mindful of your PLA cx, nor make fre- 
quent Mention of it in common Di- 
ſcourſe, or in private Converſation; 
but rather let it be ſaid of you, I hen 
he fits in Place he is quite another 
Man. 


XII. of BOLDNESS. 


T is a trivial Grammar-School Text, 

but yet worthy a wiſe Man's Obſer- 
vation : Demoſthenes being ask'd once, 
What was the principal Qualification 
of an Orator? Anſwer'd, AcT1oN. 
What next? Action. What next a- 
gain? Action. He ſaid it, that knew 
it beſt; and yet was not much indebt- 
ed to Nature, for what he commended. 
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A ſtrange Thing ſurely, that that Part 
of an Orator, which is but ſuperficial, 
and to be eſteem'd rather the Virtue of 
a Player, ſhould be placed ſo high a- 
bove thoſe nobler Parts of IN VENTI ON, 
ELoCUTIoN, and the reſt; nay, as 
tho' it were All in All, ſhould almoſt a- 
lone be cry'd up. But the Reaſon is 
plain; for there is in human Nature ge- 
nerally more of the Fool than of the 
Wiſe; and therefore thoſe Faculties, by 
which the fooliſh Part of Men's Minds 
is taken, are moſt potent of all. Won- 
derful like to this, and as it were Pa- 
rallel, is the Caſe of BoLDNESS in Ci- 
vil Buſineſs. What firſt? BoLDNESsS. 
What ſecond and third? BoLDNESs. 
And yet BoLpNEss is a Child of Ig- 
norance, and of a baſe Nature, and far 
inferior to other Parts of Civil Science. 
But nevertheleſs it faſcinates and capti- 
vates thoſe that are either weak in Judg- 
ment, or fearful in Nature; and ſuch 
are the greateſt Part of Mankind. Nay 
it prevails even with Wife Men them- 
ſelves, when their Minds are weak. 
Therefore we ſee it hath had huge Sway 
Vor. IJ. F in 
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in Popular States; but with Senates and 
Princes evidently leſs. Further, when 
Bol D Pers ons firſt enter upon A- 
ction, they can do more than after- 
wards; for Boνο is an re 
of Promiſe. 

CERTALINLV as there ſtep in now 
and then Mountebanks, who pretend to 
cure the Natural Body; ſo alſo for the 
Politiek Body there are not wanting 
Men, who will undertake even the moſt 
difficult Cures; who perhaps have been 
lucky in ſome few Experiments, but 
having no Notion of the Grounds of 
Science, oftner fail. Nay you ſhall ſee 
a BoLD FELLOW ſometimes do Ma- 
homet's Miracle. Mahomet made the 
People believe that he would call a Hill 
to him; and from the Top of it offer 
up his Prayers for the Obſervers of his 
Law. The People aſſembled in great 
Numbers: Mahomet call'd the Hill to 
him again and again; but when the Hill 
ſtood ſtill, he, nothing abaſh'd, fays, If 
the Hill will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the Hill. So 
Theme: Men, when Fw * taken upon 

them- 
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chemſelves mighty Matters, and failed 
moſt ſhamefully in them, yet if they 
bhave the Perfection of BoLDNRSS, 
ſchey will make a Jeſt of the Thing, give 
r themſelves a Turn, and there's an End. 
CERTAINLY, to Men of great Judg- 
ment, Bop Perſons are a Sport to 
behold; may, and to the Vulgar alſo, 
BoLDNESS hath ſomewhat of the Ri- 
diculous. For if Abſurdity be the Sub- 
ject of Laughter, you need not doubt 
but great BOLD N ESS is ſeldom with- 
out ſome Abſurdity. Nor can there be 
a pleaſanter Sight hardly, than to ſee a 
Bop Fellow out of Countenance. 
For that puts his Face into a moſt 
ſhrunken and woodden Poſture : As 
needs it muſt: For in BasyruLNess | 
the Spirits do a little go and come; but 
with BoLp Men, upon like Occaſion, 
they ſtand at a Stay; Like a Stale at 
Cheſs, where it is no Mate, but yet the 
Game cannot ſtir. But this laſt were 
fitter for a Satyr, than for a ſerious Ob- 
ſer vation. 
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* Lat. L fit in Sehaccie ludo quando non viucitur 
Colluſor, ſed torpet tantum motus. 
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Ir is obſervable, that Bo L DN ESS 18 
ever blind; for it ſees no Dangers nor 
Obſtacles: W herefore it is bad in Coun- 
ſel, good in Execution. So that, if 
you would make uſe of Bop Perſons 
with Safety, you muſt not give them 
the Command in Chief; but let them 
be Seconds, and under the Direction of 
others. For in Deliberations it is good 
to have Dangers before our Eyes; but 
in Execution we ſhould ſhut our Eyes, 
unleſs the Dangers are very great. 


FL 
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XIII. Of GoopNEgss, = 


GooDNEss of Nature. 


Take Goopnsxss in this Senſe, as it 
is an Affection that ſtudies the Goop 
of Men: The ſame that the Greeks 
call Philanthropy. The Word Hum A- 
NITyY (as it is generally uſed) is a little 
too light and narrow to expreſs the 
Force of it. GoopNess I call the Ha- 
BIT, and Goopntxss of Nature the 
INCLINATION. This ſameGoopNEess, 
| of 
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of all the Virtues and Dignities of the 
Mind, is undoubtedly the Chief, being 
a faint kind of Reſemblance and Chara- 
cter of the Divine Nature it ſelf ; which 
being baniſn'd out of the World, the 
natural Man would be nothing but an 
unquiet, wicked, wretched Thing, nay, 
a Kind of miſchievous Vermin. 

Moral Goo NES s anſwers to the 
Theological Virtue CHARIT Y; nor 
does it admit of Exceſs, but Error it is 
capable of. An immoderate Deſire of 
Power threw .the Angels out of Hea- 
ven; an immoderate Deſire of Know- 
ledge expelld Man Paradiſe: But in 
CHARIT v there is no Exceſs; nor can 
either Angel or Man come in Danger 
by it. 

AN Inclination to Goopnzss is 
deeply. rooted in the Nature of Man: 
W hich, being deſtitute of Matter, or 
Occaſion to exerciſe it ſelf upon Men, 
will turn at leaſt to brute Creatures. 
As it is ſeen in the Twrks, a cruel and 
brutal People, who nevertheleſs are 
merciful to Beaſts, and diſtribute Alms 


to Dogs and Birds. Inſomuch, as Buße 
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bequius relates, a Venetian Goldſmith 
reſiding at Conſtentinople, had much 
adoe to eſcape the Fury of the People 
for gagging a long-billed Fowl. Yet 
this Virtue of Goopxt ss, or Charity, 
has its Errors. The ITtalians have an 
ungracious Proverb ; So good, that he 
zs good for nothing. And Nicholas Ma- 
chiavel had the Confidence to fet down 
in Writing, and that almoſt in plain 
Terms, That the Chriſtian Faith had 
given up good and innocent Men in Prey 
to the Iniquity of Tyrants. Which he 
therefore pronounc'd, becauſe there 
never was Law, Sec, or Opinion, that 
ſo immenſely extoll'd GooDNESS as 
the Chriſtian Religion does. 

Tax better therefore to ſecure our | 
ſelves from the Stroke of Scandal and 
Danger too in this Point, it will be 
worth our while to take Knowledge 
of the Errors that turn us out of the 
right Way of ſo excellent an Ha- 
bit, Seek the Go op of others ſo, as not 
to enſlave your ſelf to their Faces or Plea- 
ſures: For that is an Argument of Facility 
and Softneſs, which takes an honeſt Mind 

captive. 
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captive. Neither caſt a Gem to ,Z/op's 
Cock, who would be better pleas'd, 
and happier with a Barley-Corn. Let 
the Example of God in this Matter be 
your Leſſon: He ſendeth his Rain, and 
maketh his Sun to ſhine, upon the Fuſt 
and *Onzaſt alike: But yet he does not 
rain Wealth, nor ſhine Honours or Vir- 
tues upon all Men equally. Common 
Benefits indeed are to be communicat- 
ed to all; but peculiar ones to few, 
and with Choice. And beware, leſt in 
graving the Portraiture, you deſtroy the 
Original. For Theology ſets up the 
Love of our felves for the Original, and 
the Love of our Neighbour for the Co- 
py. Selb all thou haſt, and give it ta 
the Poor, and follow me. But fell not 
all thou haft, except thou come and fol- 
low me; that is, unleſs thou enter up- 
on ſuch a Vocation, wherein thou canſt 
do as much Good to others with a ſmall 
Subſtance as with a great one; other- 
wiſe in feeding the Streams thou drieit 
the Fountain. Neither is there only 
found a Habit of Goo Ns s directed 
by the Rule of right Reaſon, but in 

F4 ſome 
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ſome Men alſo there is found a natural 
Diſpoſition and Propenſity to it; as con- 
trariwiſe in ſome others a natural Ma- 
lignity. For there are thoſe that in 
their natural Temper have an Averſion 
to the Goop of others. And as to the 
lighter Sort of Malignity, that turns to 
Moroſeneſs, or Perverſeneſs, or an un- 
bridled Humour of Oppoſing, and ſhew- 
ing himſelf Difficult in all Things, and 
the like: But the more grievous and 


deeper Sort advances to Envy and mere 


Malice. Such Men, in other Men's 
Calamities, are, as it were, in Seaſon, 
and are ever on the loading Part : Not 
good enough to be compared to the 
Dogs that licked Lagarus's Sores; but 
to Flies, that are ſtill buzzing upon any 
Thing that is Raw; M:/anthropes, that 
take a Pleaſure in bringing Men to the 
Bough, and yet have never a Tree for the 
Purpoſe, as Timon had. Such Diſpoſitions 
may well be call'd the Impoſtumes and 
Cancers of human Nature, And yet 
they are the fitteſt Timber to make Po- 
litical Mercuries of; being like crook- 
ed Timber that is good for building 

Ships 
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Ships ordain'd to be toſt, but not for 
Houſes that are to ſtand firm. 

Tas Parts and Signs of GoopNEss 
are many. If a Man be Kind and 
Courteous to Strangers and Foreigners, 
he proves himſelf a Citizen of the 
World, and that his Heart is not like 
an Iſland, cut off from other Lands, but 
like a Continent that joins to them. 

Ir he be Compaſſionate to the Af- 
flicted, he ſhews a noble Heart, and is 


| like the celebrated Tree, that is wound- 


ed it ſelf when it gives the Balm. 

- Ir he eaſily remits Offences, and par- 
dons Faults, it ſhews his Mindis planted 
on High above the Shot of Injuries. If 
he be Thankful for ſmall Benefits, it 
is an Argument that he values Men's 
Minds more than their Trinkets. But 
above all, if he has attain'd the higheſt 
pitch of Perfection, that of St. Paul the 
Apoſtle, of devoting and anathematiz- 
ing himſelf from CHRIS r for the Sal- 
vation of his Brethren, it ſhews the 
neareſt Approach to the Divine Nature, 
and a kind of Conformity with CHRIS 
himſelf. XIV. 
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XIV. Of NOBILIT V. 


ET us fpeak of NoBTLITV, firſt 
as it is a Part of a State; next as 
it is a Condition of PARTICULAR 
PERSON S. A Monarchy where there 
is no NoBTLITV at all, is ever a pure 
and abſolute Tyranny, as that of the 
Turks. For Nos 1Lirtyattempers So- 
vereignty, and draws the Eyes of the 
People ſomewhat aſide from the Line 
Royal. But in a Democracy there is 
no need of NosLEs; nay that Popular 
State is much more quiet, and leſs ſub- 
ject to Factions and Seditions, where 
there are no Stocks of NoBLES. For 
there Men's Eyes are upon the Bufineſs, 
not upon the Perſons; or if upon the 
Perſons, it is for the Buſineſs Sake, as 
being fitteſt for it, and not out of any 


Regard to Flags or Images of Ance- 


ſtors. 
Tak Switzers, we ſee, are a flouriſh- 
ing People enough, notwithſtanding 
their 
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their Diverfity of Religion, and of 
Cantons. For Utility is their Bond, 
and not Reſpe&s. The Form of Gas 
yernment uſed in the *Unzted Provinces 
& Jof the Low Countries is ſurely excel- 
as lent: For where there is an Equality, 
ſl both the Conſultations are more indif- 
re ſl ferent, and the Payments and Tributes 
re more chearful. 

A great and potent NoBILTITV in 4 
Monarchy, addeth Majeſty to the 
Prince, but diminiſheth his Power ; and 
putteth Life and Spirit into the People, 
is but depreſſeth their Fortune. It is well 
when the Noprzs are not too great 
for Sovereignty nor for Juſtice; and yet 
e maintain'd in that Height, that the In- 
r 8 folency of the Multitude may be blunt- 
„ ed by their Reverence of them, as by 
e e Bar in the Way, before it pour it felt 
s forth upon the Majeſty of Kings. On 
che other hand, a numerous NOBILIT v 
- © cauſes Poverty and Inconvenience in a 
State; for it occaſions a vaſt Expence: 
And beſides, it being a Thing of Neceſ- 
lity, that many of the NOBIL IT ſhould 

in 
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in Courſe of Time fall to Poverty, there 
follows a kind of Divorce or Diſpro- 
portion between Honour and Eſtate. 

As for NosiLirty in Pa RTICU. 
LAR PERSONS, it is certainly a Vene- 
rable Thing to {ze an antient Caſtle or 
Building not in the leaſt Decay; or an 
aged tall 'Timber-Tree ſound and per- 
fect: How much more to behold an 
Antient NoBLE Family uninjur'd by 
the Waves and Storms of Time? For 
New NOBILITV is the Act of Royal 
Power; but Antient NoBILIT is the 
pure Act of Time. 

THross that are firſt rais'd to a high 
Pitch of NoBILIT v, generally excel 
their Deſcendants in the Brightneſs ot 
their Virtues, but by no Means in In- 
nocence. For there is rarely any Riſing 
to Honours but by a Mixture of good 
and eyil Arts, But it were reaſonable, 
that the Memory of their Virtues 
ſhould paſs down to their Poſterity; 
and That of their Vices dye with 
themſelves. 


No- 
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NoziLity of Birth commonly a- 
bates Induſtry; and he that is not in- 
o- duſtrious, envies another's Diligence. 

Beſides, NoßgLE Perſons can't be ad- 
UE yvanc'd much further; and he that ſtands 
1e-W at a Stay whilſt others riſe, can hardly 
or ayord Motions of Envy. On the other 
ani fide, NosBiLity very much allays the 
r-. Envy of others towards them; for this 
an Reaſon, becauſe NOBLE Men ſeem 
by born in the Poſſeſſion of Honours. 
or CERTAINL V Kings that have a 
"all Wiſe and Able NOBILITx about them, 
he ſhall find an eaſier Slide in their Buſi- 

neſs by employing THEM principally : 
ga For People naturally bend to them, as 
«lf born in ſome Sort to Command. 
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XV. Of SEDITIONS and 
TROUBLES. 


T greatly concerns the Shepherds of 
People to know the Prognoſticks of 


State-Tempeſts; which are then great- 
eſt, 
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eſt, when Things grow to Equality; 2 7 
Natural Tempeſts are greateſt about the E 
Aquinox. And as there are certain 
hollow Blaſts of Wind, and ſecret Swel. 


lings of Seas before a Tempeſt; Yor 
there in States: 


Ille etiam cæcos iuſtane tumul tus 
8 pe monet, fraudeſque & operta th 
me ſcere bella. Georg. I. 464, &c 1 


The Change of Empires often he declares, 
Fierce Tumults, hidden Treaſons, Mur. 
ders, * ars. DRY DEN 


L1BxELs, and licentious and fatyricd 
Diſcourſes againſt the State, when they 
fly about every where, and are frequent; 
and in like manner falſe News running 
up and down to the Diſadvantage of 
the State, and greedily embrac'd by the 
People, are certainly amongſt-the Signs 
of SEpiTIONS, Virgil giving the Pe- 
digree of Fame, makes her Siſter to the 
Giants: 


Tllan 
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Illam Terra parens, ira irrit ata Deorum 


Extremam (ut perhibent . Encela- 
doque ſororem 
Progenuit. 


Inrag d againſt the Gods, revengeful 
Earth 


Produc d her laft of the Titanian Birth. 


Drvpex. 


As if Fa MES were the Reliques of SE- 
DITIONS Paſt; but they are no leſs in- 
deed the Preludes of SEDTTITONs to 
come. Howſoever it is rightly noted, 
that Seditions Tumults and Seditious 
Fames differ in Effect no more than as 
Brother and Siſter, Maſculine and Fe- 
minine; - efpecially if the Evil come to 
that Height, that the moſt laudable A- 
ctions of a State, and the moſt plauſible, 
and which ought to give greateſt Con- 
tent, are taken in ill Senſe, and tra- 
duc d. For that ſhews the Load of the 
Envy to be great; as Tacitus ſays well: 
Ina Prince once in Obloquy, do he well, 
do the ill, all is ill taken, Hiſt. I. Ch. 7. 
Neither doth it follow, that, becauſe 

thoſe 
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thoſe Fames are a Sign of TRouBLEs 
therefore the ſuppreſſing of them with 
too much Severity ſhould be a Remedy 
of TRouBLEs. For generally they 
vaniſh ſooneſt by being deſpiſed; and 
the going about earneſtly to check them, 
does but make them longer liv'd. 

ALso that Kind of Obedience in ex. 
ecuting Commands, which Tacitus 
ſpeaks of, is to be held ſuſpected: Erant 
in officio, ſed tamen qui mallent mandati 
Imperantium inter pretari, quam exequi. 
Diſcuſſing, ſhifting off, cavilling upon 
Commands and Directions, what elſe 
are they but an Endeavour to ſhake off 
the Yoke, and an Aſſay of Diſobedi- 
ence? Eſpecially if in thoſe Diſputings 
they that are for the Commands, ſpeak 
fearfully and tenderly; and thoſe that 
are againſt them, audaciouſly. 

Also (as Machiavel noteth well) 
when Princes, that ought to carry them- 
{elves as common Parents, make them- 
ſelves a Party, and lean to a Side, it is 
as when a Boat is overſet by uneven 
Weight on the one Side: As was well 

ſeen 
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ſeen in the Time of Henry the Third of 
France. For himſelf, at firſt, would be 
enter'd in the League for the Extirpa- 
tion of the Proteſtants: And preſently 
after the ſame League was turn'd upon 
the King himſelf. For when the Au- 
thority of Princes is made but an Acceſ- 
ſary to a Cauſe, and that there ariſe 


ſtronger Bands than the Band of Sove- 


reignty, Kings begin to be put almoſt 
out of Poſſeſſion. 
ALso, when Diſcords, and Quarrels, 
and Factions are carried openly and au- 
daciouſly, it is a Sign the Reverence of 
Government 1s loſt. For the Motions 
of the Great Ones in a Government, 
ought to be as the Motions of the Pla- 
nets under the Primum Mobile (ac- 
cording to the Old Opinion: ) which is, 
That every of them is carried ſwiftly 
by the higheſt Motion, and ſoftly in 
their own Motion. And therefore if 
the Great Ones and the Nobles, in their 
own particular Motion, move violently, 
and, as Tacitus expreſſeth it well, Libe- 
rius, quam ut Imperantium meminiſſent> 


Vol. I. G it 
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it is a Sign the Orbs are out of Frame. 


For Reverence is that wherewith Prin. 
ces are girt from God, who ſometimes 
threatens the i thereof Col. 
vam cingula Regum 

Ac Ax, ben any of the Four Pil- 
lars of Government are ſhaken or 
weakned, (which are RELIGION, Jv- 
STICE, CounstrL, and TREAS UR,) 
then Men had need to pray for Fair 
Weather. But let us paſs over theſe 
Prognofticks of 8S EDITION S, (con- 
cerning which nevertheleſs more Light 
may be taken from that which follow. 
eth:) And let us ſay fomewhat firſt of 
the Mar TER of Sepirrons; then 
of the MorT1ves of them; and laſth 
of their REMEDIES. 

As to the MarTER of SepirroNs, 
it is a Thing well worth the Confider- 
ing. For the ſureſt Way to prevent 
SEDITIONs, (if the Times will bear 
it) is to take away the Mar TER of 
them. For if there be Fuel prepared, 
it is hard to tell whence the Sparks ſhal 
come, that ſhall ſet it on Fire. The 
M at- 
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MaArrER of SEDITIONS is of two 
Kinds, My ex Poverty, and Mugn 
DiscoONTENT. This is moft certain, 
fo many Impair'd Eſtates and Broken 
Fortunes, ſo many Votes for Diſtur- 
bances. W hence that Obſervation of Lu- 
can, concerning the State of the Roman 
Empire, a little before the Ciyil War : 


Hinc uſura vorax, rapidumque in tem- 
pore fanus, 

Fhinc concuſſa Fides, & multis utile 
Bellum. 


 FTais fame Multis utile Bellum, is 
an aſſured Sign of a State diſpoſed to 
Commotions and TRxouBLEs. And if 
this Indigence and broken Eſtate, in 
the better Sort, be joined with extreme 
Want and Poverty in the ordinary 
People, the Danger is imminent and great. 
For the Rebellions that ariſe from the Bel- 
ly, are the worſt. As for DisarFECTION» 
and DISC@NTENTMENT at the preſent 
State of Affairs; theſe Things ſurely are 


in the Politick Body like unto ill Hu- 


mours in the Natural, which are apt to 
1 gather 
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gather a preternatural Heat, and to En- 
flame. And let no Prince meaſure his 
Danger by this, whether the Thing 
that alienate the Affections of the Peo- 
ple be juft, or unjuſt. For that were 
to imagine the Vulgar to be too Ratio- 
nal; who often ſpurn at their own 
Good: Nor yet by this, whether the 
Grievances from whence the Odiun 
ſprings, be great or ſmall. For the 
are the moſt dangerous Dis CONTENT: 
MENTS, Where the Fear is greater 
than the Feeling. Dolendi modus, Ti. 
mendi non item Grief has Bounds, but 
Fear has none. Beſides, in great Op- 
preſſions, the ſame Things that provoke 
the Patience, do withal break the Cou- 
rage: But in Fears, the Caſe is other 
wiſe. Neither, again, let a Prince o- 
State flight a DrsarFECTION, and 
growing Op lux, becauſe thoſe Dil: 
guſts and Ferments have been either 
frequent, or have been long, and ye 
the State hath receiv'd no Detriment 
thereby. For as it is true, that ever) 
Vapour does not end in a Storm; ſo i 
maj 
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may truly be ſaid, on the other ſide, 
that Storms, tho they blow over divers 
Times, yet gather and fall at laſt: And 
according to the Spaniſh Proverb; The 
Cord breaks at laſt by the weakeſt Pull, 

Tar CAusEs of SEDITITIORs are 
theſe : Innovation in Matters of Reli- 
gion; Tributes and Taxes; Alteration 
of Laws and Cuſtoms; Violation of 
Immunities and Privileges; general Op- 
preſſion; Advancement of unworthy 


Perſons to Honours and Dignities; Fo- 


reigners; Dearths; Soldiers uncautiouſ- 


ly disbanded; Factions grown deſpe- 


rate; and whatſoever, in fine, offends 
the People, and unites them, and makes 


them conſpire together in a common 
Cauſe. 


Fox the REMEHDIESs, there may be 
ſome general Preſervatives allign'd, 
whereof we will ſpeak: But for the juſt 


Cure, it muſt anſwer to the particular 


Diſeaſe: And ſo be left to Counſel, ra- 


ther than Rule. 
Tu firſt RemEDy and Prevention 
of SEDITIONS is this: To remove, by 


G 3 all 
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all poffible Means and Diligence, chat 
0 CauvskE of Sxpirions, 
whereof we have ſpoke; I mean Po- 
vERTY, and WaNrT in the State. To 
which Purpoſe ſerveth the opening and 
well-ballancing of Trade; the intro- 
ducing and cheriſhing of Artiſans and 
Manufactures; the banifhing of Sloth 
and Idleneſs; the repreſſing of Laxuy 
and Waſte by Sumptuary Laws; the 
Husbanding and Improvement of the 
Soil: the regulating the Prices of Thing 
vendible; the moderating of Taxes and 
Tributes; and the like. In genera} 
Provifion ſhould be made, that the 
Number of People (in Timesof Peact 
T mean, when the Sword mows dow! 
none) do not exceed the Stock of the 
Kingdom, which ſhould maintain them 
Neither is the PopULATION to be 
reckoned only by Number: For 1 
ſmaller Number that ſpend much, and 
earn little, wear out a State ſooner than 
a much greater Number, that live lower 
and ſave Mony. Therefore the multi- 
plying of Nobility, and other Perſons ot 
| eml- 
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eminent Degree, in an Over- Proportion 


to the common People, doth ſpeedily 


bring a State to Neceſlity: And: ſo 


doth likewiſe a numerous Clergy : For 


they bring nothing to the Stock. 'Tis 
the ſame Thing alſo, when more are 
bred Scholars than Civil Preferments 
can take off. 

Ir is likewiſe to be remembred, chat 
foraſmuch as all Encreaſe of a State in 
Wealth muſt neceſſarily come from Fo- 
reign Nations, (for whatſoever is ſome- 
where gatten, is ſomewhere loſt:) 
There are but three Things which onę 
Nation ſelleth unto another; the natu- 
ral ComMopity; the Mavvracrugz; 
and the VEcTuRE or CARRIAGE. 
So that if theſe three Wheels go right» 
Wealth will flow as in a Spring-Tide. 
And that of the Poet many Times 
cometh to paſs: Materiam ſuperabat 
opus that i is, the Manufacture and Car- 
riage is more worth than the Matter, 
and enriches a State more; as is notably 
ſeen in the People of the Low- 
Countries, who have the richeſt Mines 

8 4 above 
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above Ground of any Nation in the 
World. 

Bur above all Things, good Policy 
is to be uſed, that the Treaſure and 
Monies in a State be not gathered into 
few Hands. For otherwiſe a State may 
eafily ſtarve in the midſt of a great 
Stock. And Money, like Muck, does 
not fructify except it be ſpread. This 
will be effected chiefly by ſuppreſſing, 
or'at leaſt keeping a ſtrait Hand upon 
thoſe devouring Trades of Us un, In- 
GROSSING, and turning great Eſtates 
into PasTuRace, and the like. 

Fox the calming Dis conTEN T- 
MENTS, or at leaſt for the removing 
the Danger of them: There are in every 
State (as 'tis well known) two Kinds 
of Subjects; the Nobles, and the Com- 
mons. If but any one of theſe Parties 
be incens'd, there is no great Danger 
lurking. For the common People are 
of flow Motion, if they are not ſpurr'd 
on by the Greater Sort. And the 
Greater Sort are of ſmall Strength, un- 
leſs the Nane be of themſelves 


apt 
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apt and prediſpos d to move. Then is 
the Danger, when the Greater Sort do 
but wait for the Troubling of the Wa- 
ters amongſt the Meaner, that ſo at laſt 
they may declare themſelves. The 
Poets feign, that the Gods were in a 
Conſpiracy to bind Jupiter; which he 
hearing of, by the Counſel of Pallas, 
ſent for Briareus with his hundred 
Hands to come in to his Aid. An Em- 
blem no doubt to warn Monarchs, how 
ſafe and wholſome it is for them to gain 
and ſecure the good Will of the Com- 


mon People. 

To give moderate Liber ty for Griefs 
and Diſcontentments to evaporate ( ſo 
it be without Inſolence and Audaciouſ- 
neſs) is a very ſafe Way. For he that 
turns the Humours back, and makes the 
Wound bleed inwards, endangers ma- 
lign Ulcers, and pernicious Impoſtuma- 
tions. 

Ix order to ſoften imbitter'd and ma- 
levolent Spirits, the Part of Epime- 
theus might fitly be transferr'd to Pro- 
metheus. For there cannot be a better 


Re- 
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Remedy. Epimetbeut, when he found 
Evils and Calamities flying abroad, 
made haſte and clapt the Lid upan the 
Veſſel, and kept Hope in the Bottom 
of it. Certainly, the Politick and Ar. 
tificial nouriſhing and caſting in d 
Hopes, and the carrying Men from ene 
Hope to another, is one of the ſtrongeſ 
Antidotes againſt the Poyſon of Male 
volence. 

And it is a certain Sign of 3 Wik 
Government and Prudent Adminiſtre 
tion, that can hold Men's Hearts by 
Hopes, when it cannot ſatisfy them: 
and where Things are managed in ſuch 
manner, that no Evil ſhall appear ſo in 
minent but that it hath ſome Out- let 
Hope: Which is the leſs difficult to 
do, becauſe it is natural both for parti 
cular Perſons and Factions to flatte' 
themſelves, or at leaſt to yaunt of what 
they do not believe. 

'Tis a common, indeed, but an ex 
cellent Point of Caution againſt the 
Dangers that DiscoNTENTS threaten, 
viz. the Foreſight and Prevention that 

==>; "new 
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there be no likely or fit Head, where- 
unto an angry and imbitter'd People 
may reſort, and under whoſe Protection 
they may join in a Body. I underſtand 
a fit Head or Leader to be one that is 
eminent for Nobility and Reputation, 
and that is acceptable and gracious with 
the Dis coNTENTED Party, and upon 
whom they turn their Eyes; and that is 
thought alſo DIs oN TEN TED in his 


| own particular. Which kind of Per- 


ſons are either to be won and reconcil'd 
to the State, and that not ſlightly, but 
in a faſt and true manner; or to be 
fronted and daſht by ſome other of the 
fame Party that may oppoſe them, and 
fo divide and cut aſunder the Popular 
Intereſt. 

*T'rs a general Obſervation, that the 
Dividing and Breaking of Factions and 
Combinations that ſet themſelves againſt 
the Government, and the making them 
fall out with one another, or at leaft 
fowing Diftruſt among them, is none 
of the worſt REMRDIES. For a State 
is in 2 deſperate Caſe, if thoſe who are 

well- 
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well-affected. to the Government, are 
full of Diſcords and Jars; and thoſe that 
are againſt it, entire and united. 

I have often noted, that witty and 
ſharp Sayings ' that have fallen from 
Princes unawares, have given Fire to 
SEDITIONS. Czſar gave himſelf a 
fatal Wound by that Saying: Sy//a ne- 
ſervit Literas, non potuit diftare : For 
that ſingle Speech cut off all the Hope 
that Men had entertain'd of his giving 
up the Dictatorſnip at one Time or o- 
ther. Galba undid himſelf by that 
Speech: Legi a ſe Militem, non emi: 
For 1t put the Soldiers out of Hope of 
the Donatives. Probus likewiſe by that 
Speech: /i vixero, non opus erit am- 
plius Romano Imperio militibus. For 
this was a Speech of Deſpondency 
for the Soldiers: And many the like. 
Surely it is of Concernment to Princes, 
in tender, Matters and tickliſh Times, 
to beware what they ſay ; eſpecially in 
theſe conciſe Sentences, which fly a- 
broad like Darts, and are thought to 
be ſhot out of their ſecret Intentions. 

For 
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For as for long Diſcourſes, they are flat 
Things, and not ſo much noted. 
LasTLy, let Princes, againſt all E- 
vents, have about them ſome Perſons of 
approv'd Military Valour, for the re- 
preſſing of 8SEDITIONs in their firſt 
Motions. . For without this, there uſes 
to be more 'Trepidation in the Courts 
of Princes, upon the firſt breaking out 
of 'TRouBLEs, than were fit. And 
the State is in that kind of Danger that 
Tacitus hints in thoſe Words: 1/que 
habitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum fa- 
cinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, 
omnes paterentur. And ſuch was the 
Diſpoſition of their Minds, that into 
fo horrible a Treaſon few only durſt en- 
ter, many wiſh'd it, and all were con- 
tent to ſuffer it. Tac. Hiſt. B. I. Ch. 28. 
But ſuch Military Perſons had need be 
ſingularly faithful, and well reputed of, 
rather than factious or popular; hold- 
ing alſo good Correſpondence with the 
other Great Men in the State: Or elſe 
the Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe. 


XVI. 
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XVI. of ATHEISM 


T is leſs difficult to believe the moſt 
portentous Stories of the Alcora, 
the Talmud, or the Legend, than th 
believe that this Univerfal Frame of 
Nature is without an Intelligent Being, 
And therefore God never wrought 4 
Miracle to convince ATazis NM, becauſe 
his ordinary Works are ſufficient for 
that Purpoſe. Nevertheleſs it is true, 
that a little Natural Philoſophy inclineth 
Men to Ar RHEISM; but Depth in Phi- 
loſophy bringeth them about to Reli- 
gion. For the Mind of Man, while it 
looketh upon Second Cauſes ſcattered, 
may ſometimes reſt in them, and go no 
further ; but when it proceeds to con- 
template the Chain of them linkt and 
confederate together, it muſt needs fly 
to Providence and Deity. Nay even 
that School, which is moſt accuſed of 


A THEISM, if a Man conſider the Thing 
well, 
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well, doth moft clearly demonſtrate Re- 
hgi0h; that is, the School of Leuc ippus, 
Demberiths, and Epicurur. For it is 
abundantly more probable, that four 
mutable Elements, and one immutable 
Fifth Eſſence, duly and eternally placed, 
ſhould need flo God; than that an Army 
of infinite Atoms and Seeds, caſually 
roaring without Order, ſhould have 
produced this Orderly and Beautiful 
Frame of Things without a Divine Mar- 
thal. 

The Scripture ſaith: The Fool hath 
ſaid in his Heart, there is no God: It 
does not ſay, The Hool hath thought in 
his Heart : So that he rather aſſerts this 
within himfelf, as a Thing he would 
gladly have, than as what he throughly 
believes and thinks. For no Body be- 
heves/there'is no God, but he for whom 
it is expedient that there were no 

CRRTAINLV it appears in nothing 
more, that Ar HE IS M ſits upon the 
Lip rather than upon the Heart, than 
by this, that Ar HEISTS are often 
talking 
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talking of, and defending their Opi- »; 
nion; as if they disbeliev'd themſelves, , 
and would be glad to be upheld and I m 
{trengthen'd by the Conſent of others. hi 
Furthermore, you ſhall ſometimes ſee L 
ATHEISTS endeavouring to get them- tt 
ſelves Diſciples, as other Sects do. Nay, I. 
what is prodigious ſtrange, ſome of them 
have undergone Death and Torture, 
rather than Recant; whereas if they 
thought from their Heart, that there 
was no ſuch Thing as God, why ſhould 


they trouble themſelves about that 


Matter ? | 
EPICURUS is charged, that he 


did but diſſemble for his Credit's ſake, 
when he athrmed, that there were cer- 
tain Bleſſed Natures indeed, but ſuch as 
enjoyed themſelves, without having any 
Concernin the Government of the World 
In which Opinion they ſay he Tempo- is 
riz d, when in Truth he thought there ¶ p 
was no God. But it ſeems he is tra- ſe 
duced ; for his Words are Noble and a1 
Divine: To deny the Gods of the Vulgar S 
is not Profane; but to apply the Op 
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ions of the Vulgar to the Gods is Pro- 


fane. Plato himſelf could have ſaid no 


more. Whence it appears, that, altho' 
he had Confidence enough to deny the 
Divine Adminiſtration, yet he had not 
the Aſſurance to deny their Nature. The 
Indians of the Weſt have Names for 
their particular Gops, though they 
have no general Name that ſignifies 
Gop: As if the Heathens, for Example, 
ſhould have had in Uſe the Names of 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but no 
Word to expreſs Go Þ by. Which 
news ſuthciently, that the moſt Bar- 
barous People have a Notion of the 
Thing, though they have not the Lati- 
tude and Fxtent of it. So that againſt 
ATHEISTS the greateſt Savages take 
Part with the very Subtileſt of the Phi- 
loſophers. The Contemplative ArnEIsT 
is rare; a Dzagoras, a Bion, a Lucian 
perhaps, and a few more; and yet they 
ſeem to be more than they are; becauſe 
all that impugn a received Religion, or 
duperſtition, are by the adverſe Party 
branded with the Name of Ar HEISS. 
94. 4 | 5 H But 
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But the great ArnEISTS indeed are 
Hypocrites; who are ever handling 
Holy Things, but without feeling: 80 
as they muſt needs become cauterized 
in the End. 

Taz Cauſes of ArRHEISM are, Di. 
viſions in Religion, if they are many; 
for one Diviſion only encreaſes the Zeal 
of both Sides; but many Diviſions in- 
troduce Ar HEISM. Another Cauſe is, 
the Scandal of Prieſts; when it comes 
to that which St. Bernard hints at: No 
eſt jam dicere, ut Populus, fic Sacerdor; 
a quia nec ſic Populus, ut Sacerdos. A 

Third is, a profane Cuſtom of Sporting 
and Scoffing in Holy Matters, which, 
by little and little, wears away the Re- 
verence of Religion. And laſtly, Learn- 
ed Times, eſpecially joined with Peace 
and Profperity. For Calamities and 
Adverſity ſtrongly bow Men's Minds to 
Religion. 

Trey that deny a Gop, deſtroy 
Man's Nobility. For 'tis moſt certain, 
that Man is a-kin to the Beaſts, by his 


wy And if he be not a-kin to Gos, 
by 
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by his Spirit, he is a very Baſe and Ig- 
noble Creature. They deſtroy likewiſe 
the Magnanimity and Exaltation of Hu- 
man Nature. For take Example by a 
Dog, and mark what a Spirit that Crea- 
ture aſſumes, and what a Generoſity he 
puts on, when he finds himſelf main- 
tained by a Man, who to him is inſtead 
of a God, or Better Nature. Which 
Courage is manifeſtly ſuch, as that Crea- 
ture, without the Aſſurance of a better 
Nature than his own, could never at- 
tain. So likewiſe Man, when he reſts 
upon, and places his Hope, in the Di- 
vine Protection and Favour, gathers an 
Aſſurance and Strength beyond what 
Human Nature, left to it ſelf, could 
have obtain'd. Wherefore as ATaersM 
is in all reſpects hateful, ſo in this, that 
it deprives Human Nature of the Means 
to exalt it ſelf above Human Frailty. 
As it is in particular Perfons, ſo ĩs it like- 
wiſe in Nations. Never was there ſuch a 
State for Magnanimity as Rome. Hear 
therefore what Cicero ſays: Quam voln- 
mus, licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos A. 

H 3 ments, 
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memus, tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, net 


robore Gallos, &c. We may think as In 
« well of our ſelves, Conſcript Fathers, ill © 
« as we pleaſe, nevertheleſs we have nei- 
ther exceeded the Spaniards in Num- 
© ber, nor the Gauls in Stoutneſs, nor ly 
the Carthaginians in Craft, nor the 4 
GEreciaus in Arts, nor finally the 174. fu 
« lians and Latins themſelves in the . 
Natural Senſe peculiar to this People 4 
and Country; but in Piety and Reli“ 
« gion, and in this ſingle Wiſdom off” 
* diſcerning clearly, that all Things are C 
directed and govern'd by the over. D 
« ruling Providence of the Immortal 
Gods, herein we have out-gone al N 
Countries and Nations of the World. 4 
e l 22 VO {2x 2 . 
' BITES. Cc 
XVII. Of SupERSTITION. Yb 
II were better to have no Belief off 7 
a God at all, than ſuch a Belief as A 
is unworthy of him: For che One 15 p 


In- 
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Infidelity, the Other Impiety and Con- 
tumely. And certainly SUPERSTITION 
is the Reproach of the Deity. Plu- 
tarch ſays well to that Purpoſe: Sure- 
ly, ( fays he) I had rather a great deal 
Men ſhould ſay, there never was any 
ſuch Man at all as Plutarch; than that 
they ſhould ſay, that there was one 
Plutarch, that. u/ed to eat and devour 


bie Children as ſoon as they were born; 


as the Poets tell of Saturn. And as the 
Contumely of SurERSTITION is great- 


er with regard to God, fo alſo is the 


Danger of it greater with regard to 
Men. For Ar HEIS M does not wholly 
pull up the Dictates of Senſe, nor Phi- 
loſophy, nor Natural Affection, nor the 
Laws, nor a Deſire of Reputation: all 
which, though Religion were not, may 
conduce to an outward Moral Virtue: 
But Sur ERSTITION diſmounts all 
thoſe, and exerciſes an abſolute Tyran- 
ny in the Minds of Men. Therefore 
Atheiſm never raiſes Diſturbances in 
States: For it makes Men wary, and 
to conſult their own Security, as look- 
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ing no farther. Moreover, we ſee the 

very Times inclined to Atheiſm (as P 
thoſe of Auguſtus Ceſar) were peace- I 
able Times. But SuetrsTITION has fa 
been the Ruin of divers Kingdoms and © 
States: For it brings in a new Primun t 
Mobile, that raviſheth all the Spheres off 
Government. The Maſter of Sur Et 
STITION is the People; and in all ol Jt 
PERSTITION Wiſe Men follow Fools; © 
and Arguments ſubmit to Practice, in| a 
a reverſed Order. It was gravely Cid} « 
by ſome of the Prelates in the Council r 
of Trent, where the Doctrine of the. 
Schoolmen bore great Sway ; That cl a 


Schoolmen were like Aftronomers, ui 
have  feign'd Eccentrick Circles, ani 
Epicycles, and ſuch Engines of Orbs, iſ 
ſalve Phenomena, though they kneu 
well enough there were in Reality m 
ſuch Things: And in like manner, that 
the Schoolmen had invented a Number 
of ſubtile and intricate Ax Io Ms and 


Tu kOREMõsͤ to ſalve the Practice of the 
Church. 
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Tux Cauſes of SUPBRSTITION are; 
Pleaſing and Senfnal Rites and Cere- 
monies; Exceſs of Outward and Phari- 
ſaical Holineſs; Over-great Reverence 
of Traditions, which cannot but load 
the Church; the Stratagems of Prelates 
for their own Ambition and Lucre ; 


„che Favouring too much of good Inten- 


tions, which openeth the Gate to Con- 


ceits and Novelties; the taking an Aim 


nf at Divine Matters by Human, which 

cannot but breed a Mixture of incohe- 
il rent Imaginations; and laſtly, Barbarous 
Times, eſpecially join'd with Calamities 
and Diſaſters. 

W SurPERSTITION, Without a Veil, is 
a a deformed Thing; for as it addeth 
Deformity to an Ape, to be ſo like a 
Man; ſo the Similitude of Sup ERS T- 
ION to RELIGION, makes it the 
more deformed. And as wholſome 
Meats corrupt to little Worms; ſo 
good and ſound Rites and Forms cor- 


mpt into a Number of petty and ſuper- 


fluous Obfervances. 
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FuR THERMORE, there is a SUPER got 
sTITION ſometimes in avoiding Su- 
PERSTITION; When Men think the 
Way they take ſo much the purer, by 
how much the further they turn from 
the SUPERSTITIONS before receiv'd. 
Therefore Care ſhould be taken in Re. 
forming Religion (as in purging the 
Body) that the Good be not taken a. 
way with the Bad; which is commonhy 
done, when the People is the Re- 
former. 
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XVIII. Of Travelling into 
ForRtIGN PARTS. 


RAVELLING, in the Younger {Mo 

| Sort, is a part of Education; in a 

the Elder, a part of Experience. He MW! 

that goes into Fo REIGN Parts before Ne 

he has made ſome Entrance into the M* 

Language of the Country he goes to, I 
goes 
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goes to School, not to TRAVEL. That 
Young Men TRAVEL under a Tutor, 
or ſome experienc'd Servant, I approve 
well; provided he be ſuch an one that 
hath the Language, and hath been in 
the Country before; whereby he may 
be able to tell them, what Things are 
worthy to be ſeen and known in the 
Country where they TRAVEL; what 
Friendſhips and Acquaintances are to 
be contracted; finally, what Studies and 
Diſciplines are in reſpect there. For 
Jotherwiſe Young Men will TRAVEL. 
- Whood-wink'd, and look abroad but 
Wiittle. 5 

Tu Things to be ſeen and obſerv'd 
are theſe; the Courts of Princes, eſpe- 
cially when they give Audience to Fo- 
reign Ambaſſadours; the Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, when Cauſes are Pleading; and ſo 
of Conſiſtories Eccleſiaſtick ; Churches 
and Monaſteries, with the Monuments 
therein extant; the Walls and Fortifi- 
cations of Cities and Towns; the 
Havens and Harbours; Antiquities and 
Ruins; Libraries, Colleges; Diſputa- 

tions 


Dr 
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tions and Lectures, where any are; Na. 
vies and Shipping; Palaces, and Garden 
of State and Pleaſure near great Cities; 
Armories; Arſenals; Magazins; Ex 
changes; Ware-Houſes; Exerciſes & 
Horſemanſhip and Fencing; Muſtering 


and Training of Soldiers, with the like 
Comedies, ſuch I mean to which thei 
better Sort of People reſort; Treaſuſ 
ries of Jewels and Robes; Curioſitis 
and Rarities; and to conclude, whatſo-i 
ever is famous or memorable in thei 
Places they paſs. After all which, th: 
Tutors or Servants aforeſaid, ought to 
make diligent Inquiry, As for 'Tr-l 
umphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings iſ 
Funerals, Capital Executions, and the 
like Shews, Men need not be put ini 


mind of them; yet 'tis certain thoſe 


Things are not wholly to be neglected. i 


Ix you have a Mind, that a Young 
Man ſhould as it were Epitomize his 
Travers, and in a ſhort Time gather 
much, this I would adviſe you to do. 

| Firſt, as was ſaid, he muſt have ſome 
Entrance into the Language, before he 
goes 
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goes. Then he muſt have with him 
ſome Servant or Tutor that knows the 
Country well, as was likewiſe ſaid. Let 
him have by him alſo ſome Book or 
Map of the Country, where he TR A- 
vis; Which will be as a Key to his 
WE inquiries. Let him make a Diary alſo. 
VB Let him not ſtay long in one City or 


vB Town: More or leſs, as the Place de- 
"my ferves, but by no means long. Nay, 


@ whilſt he ſtays in any City or Town, 
let him change his Lodging often from 
one Part of the Town to another; for 


cis doubtleſs is a kind of Load-ſtone 
co attract the Acquaintance and Con- 


verſation of Abundance of Perſons. 
Lex him ſequeſter himſelf, for the 
moſt Part, from the Company of his 
Countrymen, and Diet in ſuch Places 
where the better Sort of Company of 
the Nation, where be TRAVEL s, eat 
together. 

Likzwiss upon his Removes from 
one Place to another, let him procure 
Letters of Recommendation to ſome 
Perſon of Quality reſiding in the Place 
whithcr 
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whither he removes; that he may uſe 
his Favour and Service in thoſe Thing 
he deſireth to ſee or know. By thi 
means he may quicken the Advantage 
of TRAVEL. 

As for the Acquaintance and Friend. 
ſhips to be made in TRAVEL, the mol 
profitable of all is that of the Secre-W 
taries, and intimate Miniſters of Amball 
ſadours: For thus, by TRAvELLIN 
in one Country, he will attract andif 
ſuck the Knowledge and Experience o 
many. | 

Ly r him alſo viſit Perſons eminent ſe 
in all Kinds, that are of Great Name al 1 
broad; that he may be able to mark 
how their Face, Aſpect, and Linea-W 
ments and Motions of their Body, agree 
with the Report. 

As for Quarrels and private Animo- 
fities, they are with Care and Diligence 
to be avoided. They arife moſt com- 
monly upon the Account of Mittreſles; 
Healths; Place; and Words. And let 
a Man beware eſpecially, how he keeps 
3 with Cholerick and Quarrel- 

ſome 
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ſome Perſons; for they will engage 
him in their own Quarrels. 
WIEN a TRAVELLER returns 
ome, let him nevertheleſs not leave 
the Countries, where he hath TR a- 
ELLEDz altogether behind him; but 


G Wet him preſerve and cultivate the 
5 Priendſhip of thoſe, with whom he has 
5 Fcontracted Acquaintance (thoie I mean 
l Ithat are of moſt Worth) by Letters. 
1 And let his TRAVEL appear rather in 
: his Diſcourſe, than in his Apparel or 


Geſture: And in his Diſcourſe, let him 
rather conſider what to anſwer advi- 
Wicdly, than be forward to tell Stories. 
Let this alſo be apparent in him, that 
Whe has not changed his Country- 
g Manners for thoſe of Foreign Parts: 


Cuſtoms of his own Country with ſome 
Flowers, as it were, of what he has 
learn'd Abroad. 
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But rather that he has interſpers'd the 
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SO! 
Carey Hort Lear to TT 


XIX Of EMPIRE ſc 


TT a miſerable State of Mind che 

doubtleſs, to have few Things up 
Deſire, and many to Fear: And yd 
this commonly is the very Caſe 0 
KinGs; who being at the Higheſt 
want Matter of Aſpiring ; which make 
their Minds more Janguiſhing: And of 
the other hand have many Phantaſm 
of Perils and flying Shadows; which 
makes their Minds the leſs ſerene. And tt 
this is one Reaſon alſo of that Effech 
which the Scripture attributes to 
Kincs, That the King's Heart it in 
ferutable. For a Multitude of Jealow 
ſies, and the want of ſome predomi 
nant Defire to Command and Marſha 
the reſt, maketh any Man's Heart 
hard to find, or ſound. Hence it 
comes to pais likewiſe, that KiNcs 
many Times, make themſelves Defires, 


and ſet their Hearts upon Tritles: 
Some- 


Co 
cin 
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gometimes upon Erecting Buildings; 


ml ometimes upon Inſtituting an Order or 


College; ſometimes upon the Advan- 
cing of aPerſon; ſometimes upon exer- 
ciſing ſome Mechanical Art, or Feat of 
the Hand: As Nero ſtudied Playing 
upon the Harp; Domitian, Shooting; 
Commodus, Fencing; Caracalla, Cha- 
riot-Driving. This may ſeem incre- 


dible to ſuch as are unacquainted with 
«lf that Axiom; That the Mind of Man tis 


more cheared and refreſhed by Advan- 
W cing in ſmall Things, than by ſtanding 
WW at 2 Stay in great ones. We ſee alſo 
chat KINGS, who, in the Beginning of 
W their EmeiRe, have been exceeding 
Fortunate in Vidories, and ſubduing 
Provinces, (it being ſcarce poſſible for 


them to make perpetual Advances, but 
that they muſt ſome Time or other 


meet with Croſs, Retrograde Fortune) 


have, in the End, turn'd Superſtitious 
and Melancholy; as did Alexander the 
Great; Diocleſian; and, in our Me- 
mory, Charles the Fifth; and others. 
For he that has been always uſed to go 
for- 
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forward, and meets at laſt with a Stop, 
falls out of Favour with himſelf, and i; 
no longer the Thing he was. 

Lx us ſpeak now of the true Tem. 
perature of EMYIRE; which is a Thing 
rare and hard to keep. For both Tem. 
per and Diſtemper conſiſt of Contraries 
But it is one Thing to mingle Contra. 
ries, another to interchange them. The 


Anſwer of Apollonius is full of excellent 
Wiſdom: Veſpaſian ask'd him, What 
was Nero's Overthrow? He anſwer' dq 
Nero knew how to touch and tune th 
Harp well; But in Government he ſome 


times ſlrain'd the Strings too much, 


ſometimes relax'd them too much. And 
molt certain it is, that nothing deſtroys 


Authority ſo much, as an unequal, and 
as it were ſubſultory, and unſeaſonable 
Interchange of Power, ſometimes wound 
up too high, ſometimes let down too 
low. 

NEVERTHELESS this alſo is true, 
that the Wiſdom of the Modern Times, 
as to the Management of Princes At- 

fairs, conſiſts chiefly in this, the caſting 
| about 
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about for, and the fitting of, Reme- 
dies and Eſcapes of Miſchiefs and Dan- 


gers, when they are near; rather than 
the beating off, and the keeping of 


them aloof by a ſolid and grounded 


Courſe of Wiſdom, before they im- 
pend. But this is but to try Maſteries 
with Fortune. But let Men beware 
how they neglect the firſt Materials and 


Beginnings of Troubles: For no Man 


can forbid the Spark that kindles the 


Fire, nor tell from what Quarter it 
may break forth. The Difficulties and 


Impediments in the Affairs of Princes 
are no doubt many and great; but ma- 


Iny Times the greateſt Impediments are, 
che Paſſions and Manners of the Princes 


themſelves. For it is common with 
Princes, (as Tacitus well obſerves) to 
will Contraries. Sunt plerumque Regum 
voluntates vehementes, © inter ſe con- 
trariæ. For it is the Soleciſm of great 


Power, to think to command the End, 


and yet not endure the Means. 
KinGs have to deal with their 

NercuBouRs; their WIvEs; their 
Vo. I. — CRHII. 
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Ctilpketen;g their PRELATES and 
CLERGV; their NoBLESs; their Sx- 
cond NoBLts or GENTLEMEN; 
their MERCHANTSs; their Commons; 
and their MEN or War; and from 


all theſe ariſe Dangers, if Care and Cir-iM 


cumſpeRtion be not uſed. 


As for their Nz16nuBours; there 
can no general Rule be given (the Oc. 
caſions are ſo variable,) fave one 
which ever holdeth. It is this, Tha 
Princes be perpetually upon the Watch 
That none of their Neighbours do over. 
grow ſo, (whether by Encreaſe of Ter. 


ritory, or by Embracing of Trade, or 


by nearer Approaches, and the like) «if 


to become more able to annoy then, 
than they were before. And this is ge- 
nerally the Work of 'Standing Counſel 
to foreſee and hinder. Certainly, during 
that Triumvirate of KINGS, (Henn 
the VIIIth of England, Francis the Il 
of France, and Charles the IVth df 
Spain) there was ſuch Vigilance among 
them, that none of the Three could 
win a Span of Ground, but the other 

e two 
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two would ſtraightway balance it, ei- 
ther by Confederation, or, if need 
were, by a War: And would not in 
any wiſe take up Peace at Intereſt 
And the like was done by that League 


.- (which Guzicciardine faith was the Se- 


curity of Italy) made between Ferdi- 
8 »audo King of Naples; Lorenzins de 


8 Medrces; and Ludovicus Sfor=a, Poten- 
» WE tates, the one of Florence, the other of 


Alan. Neither is the Opinion of ſome 
ef the School- men to be receiv'd; That 


Mer cannot juftly be undertaken, but 
an a precedent Injury, or Provoca- 


tion. For there is no Queſtion, but a 
@ juſt Fear of an imminent Danger, tho 
there be no Blow given, is a competent 
and lawful Cauſe of a War. 

For their Wives; there are cruel 
and barbarous Examples of that Kind. 
Livia is infamed for the Poyſoning of 
her Husband; Roxolana, Solyman's 
Wife, was the Deſtruction of that re- 
nowned Prince Muſtapha; and other- 
wiſe troubled the Succeſſion, and Houſe 
of her Husband. Edvard the — 
1 2 0 
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of England, his Queen, had the . prin- 
cipal Hand in the Depoſing and Mur- 
ther of her Husband. This kind of 
Danger is then chiefly to be feared, 
when the Queens have Plots for raiſing 
their Children by a former Husband; 
or elſe that they live in Adultery. 
Fon their CHILDREN; the Trage. 
dies likewiſe occaſion'd by them, have 
been many. And generally, Suſpiciom iſ 
taken up by Fathers againſt their Chil-W 
dren have been unfortunate. The Mur - 
der of Muſtapha (that we named be · 
fore) was ſo fatal to Solyman's Line 
that the Succeſſion of the Twrks from 
Solyman, until this Day, is held ſuſpe&if 
ed, as untrue, and of ſtrange Blood; 
for that SJo/yman the Second wal 
thought to be Suppoſititious. The De- 
ſtruction alſo of Criſpus, a Young 
Prince of rare Towardneſs, by Conſtan. 
tinus the Great, his Father, was in like 
manner fatal to his Houſe; for both 
Conſtantinus and Conſtance, his Sons 
died violent Deaths; and Conſtantius 
his ſurviving Son, died indecd of Sick- 

nels, 
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neſs, but not till Julian had taken up 
Arms againſt him. The Deſtruction 
likewiſe of Demetrius, Son to Philip 
the Second, of Macedon, turn'd upon 
the Father, who died of Grief and Re- 
pentance. And many like Examples 
chere are: But few, or none, where 


che Fathers have reap'd any good by 


ſuch Diſtruſts; except it were, where 
che Sons were up in open Arms againſt 


ke Fathers; as was Selymus the Firſt, 
* againſt his Father Bajaget; and the 
chree Sons of Henry the Second, ng 


Jof England. 
Fox their PRELAT ES; there is 


Wy Danger from them alſo, when they are 


Great and Proud. As it was in the 


$ Times of An ſelmus, and Thomas Becket, 


Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury; who with 
their Croſiers did almoſt try for the Ma- 
ſtery with the King's Sword; and yet 
they had to deal with ſtout and haughty 
Kings, William Rufus, Henry the Firſt, 
and Henry the Second. But Danger of 
this Kind from the PRELATES is not 
much to be fear'd, unleſs where the 

13 Clergy 
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Clergy depend upon the Authority of 4 
Foreign Juriſdiction ; or where the 
Churchmen are elected by the People; 
and not by the King, or particular Pa. 
trons. 55 
Fo R their NOBLES; to reſtrain 
them, and to keep them at a juſt Di. 
ſtance as it were from the Royal Throne, 
1s not amiſs; but to depreſs them, may 


make a KING perhaps more Abſolute 
but in the mean Time leſs ſafe, and leh} 
able to perform any Thing that he de. 
fires. This I have noted in my Hiſtori 
of King Henry the Seventh, who al 


ways depreſſed his Nos1L1ity; Where. 
upon it came to paſs, that his Time, 
were full of Difficulties and Troubles 
For the NOoBILIT, though they con. 
tinued Loyal unto him, yet did they 
not co-operate with him in his Buſineſs; 
fo that in Effect he was fain to do al 
Things himſelf. _ 

Fo x their SEconD NoBLEs; there 
is not much Danger from them, being 
a Body diſperſed. They may fome- 

times talk big, but that doth little Hurt: 
_ eee Beſides, 


E 
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Beſides, they are a Counterpoize to the 
HIGHER NOBILI I v, that they 
grow not too Potent: And laſtly, hav- 
ing immediate Authority over the com- 
mon People, they do beſt temper Po- 
pular Commotions. 

Fox their Mgr cnants; they are 
Vena Porta; and if they flouriſh not, 
a Kingdom may have good Limbs, but 
will have empty Veins, and nouriſh 
little. Taxes, and exceſſive Impoſts, 


ſeidom encreaſe the King's Revenue. 


For what he wins in the Hundred, he 
loſes in the Shire; the particular Rates 
being encreaſed, but the total Bulk of 
Trading rather decreaſed. 

For their Commons; there is ſel 
dom Danger from them, except it be, 
where they have Great and Potent 
Heads; or where you. introduce a 
Change in point of Religion; or in 
their antient Cuſtoms; or in impoſing 
heavy Taxes; or other Things that cur- 
tail their Livelihood. FORD 

LasrtLy, for their MEN or War; 
It 1s very dangerous where they are 

14 united 
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Remember that thou art a God, or, 
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united into one Body, whether of Ar. 
my or Garriſon. Whereof we ſee ma. 
nifeſt Examples in the Jani garies, and 
Pretorian Bands of Rome. But Raiſing 
of Men, and Training them to Arms, 
both in ſeveral Places, and under ſeve- 
ral Commanders, and without Dona- 
tives, are Things of Defence, and no 
Danger. 

PRINCE Ss are like to Heavenly Bo- 
dies; which cauſe good or evil Times 
by their Influence; and which have 
much Veneration, but no Reſt. Al 
Precepts concerning Kings are com- 
prehended in thoſe two Remembrances: i 
Remember that thou art a Man; and, 


God's Vice-gerent: The one of which : 
tends to the bridling of their Power ; 
the other, to the ruling of their Will, 
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XX. Of COUNSEL. 


HE greateſt Truſt between Man 
and Man, is that of giving Coux- 
SEL. For in every other Sort of Con- 
fidence we commit to others, only the 
parts of Life; as Lands, Goods, Chil- 
& dren, Reputation, and other particular 
Affairs; but to ſuch as we make our 
E CounsELLORs, we commit the 
Whole. By how much the more are thoſe 
that ſuſtain the Part of Counser- 
Irons oblig'd to all Integrity and Sin- 
eerity. 

Even the Wiſeſt Princes need not 
think it any Diminution of their Autho- 
rity, to uſe the CounstL of Choice 
Perſons. Nay, Go p himſelf is not 
without CouNs EL; but makes it one 
of the great Names of his BLESSED 
DON, to be calld the CounstLLoOR. 
Holomon hath pronounc'd, that in Coun- 
ſel is Stability, Human Affairs, doubt- 

Fry” leſs, 
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leſs, will have either their Firſt, or their 
Second Agitation: If they are not toſs'd 
upon the Arguments of COUN SEL, 
they will at leaſt be toſs'd upon the 
| Waves of Fortune; and will be full of 
Inconſtancy and Change, doing and un. 
doing, like the Reeling of a drunken 
Man. 


CERT AINLV, Solomon's Son found 
the Force of CouNs EL, as his Father 
ſaw the Neceſſity and Uſe of it. For 
the beloved Kingdom of Gop was firſt 
rent and broken by ill CouxnssL; up- 
on which Couxs EL there are ſet, for 
our Inſtruction, the two Marks where- 
by Bad CounsEL may for ever be 
diſcerned ; The one, that it was young 
CouNnsEL, for the Perſons; and the 
other, that it was violent CouNs EL 
for the Matter. 

Tas Wiſdom of the Antients hath 
ſhadowed forth in a Parable, as well 
the Union, and inſeparable Conjunction 
of CounstL with Kings; as the wiſe 
and politique Uſe thereof to be made by 
Kings: The one, in that they tell us, 

that 
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that Jupiter married Metis (which 
Word ſignifies CounstL:) Whereby 
they hint, that Couxs EL is inſtead of 
Spouſe to Sovereignty. 'The other, 
in that which follows: Which is a Fi- 
ion to this Effect. They ſay, that, 
after Metis was married fo Jupiter, the 
was with Child by him: But that Ju- 
piter waited not till ſhe brought forth, 
but eat her up; whereby he became 
himſelf with Child ; and was delivered 
of Pallas Armed, out of his Head; 
Which monſtrous Fable has a Secret of 
EMPIRE couch'd under it: Namely 
This; After what Manner KINGS 
ought to carry themſelves towards their 
Cabinet Councit; Firſt, to propoſe 
Matters to their Conſideration; which 
is as it were the firſt Conception: Next, 
when they have been well-labour'd, 
moulded, and ſhap'd in the Womb as 
it were of their Co ux IL, and are 
grown ripe, and ready to be brought 
forth; that then they ſuffer not their 
Cour ci to finiſh the Reſolution, as 
if the Thing depended upon their Au- 

thority, 


a 
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thority, but take the Matter back into 
their own Hands, and make it appear 
to the World, that the final Decrees 
and Reſolves (which becauſe they come 
forth with Prudence and Power, are 
reſembled to Pallas ARMED) proceed 
from themſelves; and iſſue not only 
from their Authority, but (the more 
to raiſe their Reputation) from their 
own Head and Ingenuity. 

Lr us ſpeak now of the IN oN VE. 
NIEN CIES of COUNSEL, and of the 
REMEDIEs thereof. The Inc ONE 
NIENCIES that appear in calling and 
uſing CouNs EIL, are Three. Firſt, 
that it reveals Affairs, and renders them 
leſs ſecret. Secondly, that it ſeems to 
derogate from the Authority of Princes, 
as if they were leſs Independent. 
Thirdly, that there is Danger of Un- 
faithful 0 OUNSEL, ſuch as tends more 
to the Good of him that COUNS ELS, 
than of the PRINCE himſelf, To re- 
medy which In coxnveENIENCIES, the 
. of Italy, and Practice of 

rance, in certain KING s Times, hath 

intro- 
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introduced Prx1vy-CounciLs, com- 
monly called CABINET-CouNciLs; 
a Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe. 

As to SECRECY; Princes are not 
bound to communicate all Matters with 
all CounSELLORS; but may extract 
and ſelect, as well Perſons, as Affairs. 
Neither is it neceſſary for a Prince that 
conſulteth what he ſhould do, to de- 
clare at the ſame Time what he will 
do. But let Princes beware, that the 
Dis Los ING of their Secrets come 
not from "Themſelves. And as for Ca- 
BINET-CoUNCILS, it may be their 
Morro; Plenus rimarum ſum [I am 
very Chinky.] One futile Perſon that 
maketh it his Glory to TE LL, will do 
more Hurt than many, that know it 
their Duty to CoNcEAL. It is true, 
there happen ſome Affairs of ſuch a 
Nature, as to require the utmoſt Se- 
crecy ; ſuch as ſhould hardly go beyond 
the Knowledge of one or two Perſons, 
beſides the KING himſelf. And thoſe 
CounsELs are uſually Proſperous: 
For beſides the Secrecy, they generally 


g0 
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go on ſteadily, and in one Spirit of Di. 
rection, without Contention. But then 
only this ſucceeds well, when the KING 
is a Wiſe Man, and able to Grind with 
a Hand-Mill; and thoſe Inward C ouw 
sELLORS had need alſo be ſagacious 
Men, and, above all Things, true and 
truſty to the KINGS Ends; as it was 
with King Henry the Seventh of Eugs 
land, who imparted his Secrets of Im. 
portance to but two Counſellors, Mor. 
fon and Fore. F 
As for WearninG or Arne 
RITY; the Fable ſheweth the Remevy 
Nay, the Majeſty of Kincs is rather 
exalted, than diminiſhed, when they ſi 
in the Chair of Couxser. Neither 
was there ever Prince that loſt Autho- 
rity by his Counci1L; except where 
there hath happened an Over-greatnels 
in one CounsELLOR; or an Over 
ſtrict Combination in divers: Which 
two Miſchiefs are ſoon found, and 
holpen. 
Fo R the laſt IN oN VENIEN CE, vix. 
That Men will Counſel with an Eye t 
them 
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8 chew ſelves 3 doubtleſs that Scripture, 
He ſhall not find Faith upon Earth, is 
to be underſtood of the Nature of the 
Times, and not of all particular Per- 
MW ſons. There are Men to be found that 
tre in Nature Faithful, and Sincere, and 
plain, and Direct; not Crafty and In- 
volved. Let Princes, above all Things, 
draw to themſelves ſuch Natures. Be- 
ſides, CouxsELLORs are ſeldom ſo 
united, but that one Co ux SELLOR 
keepeth Centinel over another; ſo that 
if any one gives CON SEL out of Fa- 
ction, or private Ends, it preſently 
comes to the King's Ear. But the beſt 
REMEDY is, for Princes to endeavour 
to know their CounSELLORS 
throughly ; as well as their C ounsEL- 
LoRs to know them: 


Principis eſt Virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 


But, on the other ſide, it becomes not 
CouxsELLoxsõ to be too prying into 
their Sovereign's Perſon. For the true 
Compoſition of a CounsELLoOR is, 
rather to be skilful in their Maſter's 

Bu- 
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Buſineſs, than in his Nature. For then 
he is like to adviſe directly and honeſt. 
ly, and not to ſuit himſelf to his Prince' 
Humour, in order to Pleaſe. 

Ir is of ſingular Uſe alſo to Princes, 
to take the Opinions of their Couxcn, 
both Separately, and Together. For 
Private Opinion is more free; but 0. 
pinion before others, is more Reverend 
For in Private, Men are more bold in 
their own Humours; and in Conſort 
Men are more obnoxious to others 
Humours: Therefore it is good to take 


both: And of the inferior Sort, rather 


in Private, to preſerve Freedom; d 
the Greater, rather in Conſort, to pre- 
ſerve Reſpect. 

Ix is in vain for PRIN ES to take 
CounsEL concerning THING s, i 
they take no CouNs EL likewiſe con- 
cerning PER SONS: For all THIN 
are as dead Images; and the Life of the 
Execution of Affairs conſiſteth chiefly 
in the good Choice of Per $s0Ns 


Neither is it ſufficient to conſult con- 


cerning PERSONS, Secundum gener, 
as 
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as in an Ip EA, or Mathematical De- 
Wl ſcription; to wit, what the Kind and 
WM Character of the PRRSo N ought to be; 

for the greateſt Errors are committed, 
and the moſt Judgment i 18 ſhewn, 1 in ths 
Choice of INV DIVIDUALS. 
Tua Saying alſo ſhould not be forgot; 3 
Optimi Conſiliarii mortui; Books don't 
ſpare to ſpeak Truth, when Living 
CounNSELLORS perhaps are apt to ſlide 
into Flattery. Therefore it is good to 
turn over Books much, eſpecially of 
ſuch Authors as have themſelves been 
Wat the Helm. 
CouNnSELs, at this Day, in moſt 
Places, are hardly any Thing elſe but 
Meetings, and Familiar Converſations; 
where Matters are rather talkt over, 
han debated with due Arguments. And 
they generally run too precipitately. to 
the Order, or At of Councir. It 
were better, that, in Cauſes of Weight, 
the Matter were propounded one Day, 
and ſpoken to the next; in note conſi- 
lum. So was it appointed in the Com- 
, miſſion of UN lo between Exgland and 
Vol. I. -K Scot- 
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Scatland; which was a Grave and Or. 
derly Aſſembly. 

Fon private Petitions; L approve ſet 
Þays: For this both gives the Petitio- 
ners more Certainty for their Atten- 
dance; and it frees and disburdens the 
more ſolemn Meetings for Matters of 
State, that they may be the better ab. 
Hoc agere; [to attend the preſent Bu 
ſee} 

Ix Choice of Committees for ripe- 
ning Buſineſs for the Counet, it is 
better to chuſe indifferent Perſons, that 
incline to neither Side, than to make: 
kind of Equality, by putting in thok 
that ſtrongly favour both Sides. 

I commend allo SrAN DIN Com 
MESSIONS; ſuch, for Inſtance, as ſhall 
ſeparately take care of Trade; the Tres 
ſory; War; Suits; particular Provinces: 
For where there are divers particula 
CounstLs, and but one Councir d 
State (as it is in Spain) they are in 
Eflect no more than 8 AN DING Com 
MISSIONS; fave that they have greater 
* | 


LET 
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Leer ſuch as are to inform Couxcirs 
out of their particular Profeſſions, (as 
Lawyers, Sea-men, Mint-men, and the 
like) be firſt heard before Co Mx MIr- 
TEES; and then, as Occaſion ſerves, 
before the Councir. And let them 
not come in Multitudes, or in a Tri- 
bunitious Manner; for that is to cla- 
mour Councils, not to inform 
them. 

A Long Table, and a Square Table, 
or Seats about the Walls of the Coux- 
cit-CaamBeR, ſeem Things of Form, 
but are Things of Subſtance; for at a 
long Table, a few at the upper End, in 
Effect, ſway all the Buſineſs; but in the 
other Form, there is more uſe of the 
CounSEL LOKRS Opinions that lie 
lower. 

AKI c, when he preſides in Covi 
eiu, let him beware how he declares 
his own Opinion too ſoon: Tf he does 
this, the CouxsEL Los will take the 
| Wind of him, and, inftead of a Free 

Couxssr, will fing him a yu oh, 
Placebo, 
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XXI. Of DELAYS 


FORTUNE is not unlike the Mar. 
| ket; where many Times (if you 
can ſtay a little) the Price will fall 
Again, it is ſometimes likened to Sihl 
las Offer; who at firſt preſents the 
_Commodity entire, then conſumes ſome 
Parts, and ſtill demands the - whole 
Price. For Occaſion (as we have it in 
the common Verſe) turns u 4 bali 
. Noddle, after ſhe has preſented her 
Locle in Front, and nd. Hold i 
taken: Or at leaſt turns the Handle of 
the Bottle firſt to be receiv'd; and after 
the Belly, which is hard to claſp. 
Furr E is ſurely no greater Wit 
dom, than well to — the Beginning 
and Onſets of Things. Dangers are n0 
lon er light, if — once: ſeem light: 
And more Dangers have deceiv'd, that 
have offer'd Violence. Nay, it were 
7 2 better 
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better to meet ſome Dangers half-way, 
25 it were, than to be perpetually en- 
quiring into, and watching their Mo- 
tions and Approaches. For he that 
over-watches himſelf, ſometimes falls 
aſleep. On the other Side, to be de- 
ceiv'd with too long Shadows, (as ſome - 
have been when the Moon was low, 
and ſhone on their Enemies Back) 
and ſo to Shoot off before the Time ; 
or to teach Dangers to come on by 
over-early Buckling againſt them, is a- 
nother Extreme. For the Ripeneſs, or 
Unripeneſs of the Occaſion, (as we 
laid) muſt ever be exactly weighed. 
And generally, it is good to commit the 
Beginnings of all great Actions to Argus 
with his Hundred Eyes; and the Ends 
to Briareus with his Hundred Hands: 
Firſt to War ch, and then to SPEED. 
For the HE L ME T of Pluto, which 
truly makes the Politick Man Inviſible, 
i IECRECY in Counſel, and CELERTITx 
in Execution. For when Things are 
once come to the Execution, there is 
no SECRECY comparable to CELE. 

K 3 RITY; 
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RITY; like the Motion of a Cannon. 
Bullet, which flies ſo ſwift, that it out. 
runs the Eye. 
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Y CuNxNiNnG we mean, a certain 

Siniſter, and Crooked W iſdon 
And certain it is, that there is a great 
Difference between a CunninG Ma 
and a WIS E Man; not only in Point d 
Honeſty, but alſo in Point of Ability 
There are ſome that knqw how to pack 
the Cards, and yet cannot play well 
ſo there are ſome, that have a gool 
Knack at managing Canvaſſes and Fr 
ctions, that are otherwiſe weak Men 
Again, it is one Thing to underſtand 
the Natures and Manners of Perſons 
and another Thing to underſtand By: 
fineſs; for many are perfect in Men 
Humours, that are not greatly capable 


of the real Part of Buſineſs; which i 
th 
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the very Conſtitution of one, that harh 
ſtudied Men more than Books. Such 
Men are fitter for Practice, than for 
Counſel; and they are good only in 
their own Walks. Turn them to new 
Men, and they have loſt their Aim; 
ſo as the old Rule, to know a Fool from 
a wiſe Man, ( Send them both to Stran- 
gers, and you ſhall ſee;) doth ſcarce 
hold in thoſe Men: And becauſe theſe 
Cox NIN G Men are like Haberdaſhers 
of Small Wares, 'twill not be armiſs to 
examine their Shops. 

IT may be reckon'd a Point of Con- 
NING, for a Man to obſerve nicely the 
Countenance of him with whom he 
ſpeaks: A Rule which the Fe/#zts alſo 
give. For there are many Men, and 
thoſe Wiſe too, that have Secret Hearts, 
and Tranſparent Countenances. But 
this ſhould be done with a demure Caſt- 
ing down of the Eye by Turns, as the 
Jeſuits alſo uſe to do. 

Axor HER Piece of Cunninc is, 
that, when you deſire to obtain any 
Thing eaſily, and to have it preſently 
K 4 di- 
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diſpatch'd, you detain, and pre-engage 
the Party with whom you Treat, by 
bringing in Diſcourſe about ſome other 
Buſineſs; leſt he ſhould be too much 
awake to Objections and Scruples. [| 
knew a certain Counſellor and Secre- 
tary, that never came to Queen Z/:2za- 
beth with Bills to Sign, but he would 
firſt draw her into Diſcourſe about 
ſome weighty State-Affairs, to the End 
that being intent upon theſe, ſhe mien 
the leſs mind the Bills. 

Taz ſame Effect has a ſudden Sur- 
prize, viz, the moving a Thing, when 
the Party treated with, is haſting to o- 
ther Things, and cannot allow Time 
to conſider the Matter, accurately. 

Ir a Man would croſs a Buſineſs, 
that he doubts ſome other would hand- 
ſomly and efſectually move, let him 
pretend to wiſh it well, and move it 
himſelf, but in ſuch Manner as to deſtroy 
the Succeſs of it. 

Taz Breaking off in the Middle of 
Diſcourſe, as if a Man took himſelf up, 
breeds a greater Appetite in him with 

whom 
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whom you confer, to inquire further. 
And becauſe that makes a {ſtronger 
Impreſſion that is got from you by 
Queſtion, than what you offer of your- 
ſelf; you may lay a Bait for a Queſtion, 
by putting on an unuſual Viſage; where- 
by an Occaſion may be given to the o- 
ther to ask; What that Change of 
Countenance means; as Nehemiah did: 
And I had not before that T ime been ſad 
before the King. 
In Things that are tender and un- 
pleaſing, it is ood to break the Ice by 
ſome whoſe Words are of leſs Weight, 
and to reſerve the more weighty Voice 
to come in as by Chance upon the o- 
ther's Speech. As Narciſſus did, in re- 
ating to Claudius the Marriage of Meſ 
ſalina and Cilius. | 
Ix Things that a Man would not be 
ſeen in himſelf, it is not amils to bor- 
row the Name of the World: As if a 
Man ſhould uſe ſome ſuch Form as 
this: The World ſays; or, There is a 
Hereb abroad. 
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I knew one, that, when he wrote 2 
Letter, would always put that which MW 
was moſt Material in the Poſtſcript, a MW = 


a Thing that he had almoſt forgot. 

I knew another, that, when he came 
to have Speech with any one, uſed to 
paſs over that which he was moſt con- 
cern'd for, and to go away, and to 
come back again, and then at laſt to 
mention the Thing, as if it had almoſi 

{lipt out of his Mind. 

Ornxxs procure themſelves to by 
furpriz'd at ſuch a Time as tis likely 
the Party they lay wait for, will ſud- 
denly come upon them; and to be 
found with a Paper in their Hand, a 
doing ſomething contrary to Cuſtom; 
to the end they may be ask'd about 
thoſe Things, which m Reality they 
are defirous of themſelves to utter. 

Ir is a good Piece of CUNNING e. 
nough, to let fall thoſe Words in 4 
Man's own Name, which he would 
have another Man lay hold of, and 
make uſe of, that thereby he may en- 
inare and ruin the other, 
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I knew two that were Competitors 
for the Secretary's Place in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Time; who nevertheleſs treat- 
ed one another amicably ; for they often 
conferr'd together about the Bulineſs 
of their Competition. And one of 
them ſaid, That 20 be Secretary in the 
Declenſion of a Monarchy, was a Thing 
of no {mall Danger; and that he for 
his Part did by no means affect an Ho- 
nour of that Kind. The other ſtraight 
caught up, in Simplicity of Heart, thoſe 
Words that were craftily thrown. out, 
and diſcours'd freely with ſome of his 
Friends, that he had no Reaſon to be 
ambitious of the Secretary's Place in 
the Declenſion of a Monarchy. The 
firſt made Advantage of this, and took 
care to have thoſe Words brought to 
the Queen, as tho' utter'd by his Com- 
petitor : Who reſenting the Expreſſion, 
in the Decleuſion of a Monarchy, when 
the thought her ſelf in Vigour, would 
never after hear of the other's Suit. 
Tak RE is a CunNING, which we 
in Englond call, The Turning Cat in 
| Pan; 
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Pan; which is, when that which' a 


Man ſays to another, he lays it as if 
another had ſaid it to him; and to ſay 
Truth, it is not eaſy when ſuch a Mat- 


ter paſſed between two, to make it ap- 


pear, from which of them it firſt mov- 


ed and began. 


Tu Rx is an Artifice in Uſe, of Glan- 
cing and Darting at others, by juſtify. 
ing one's ſelf by Negatives: As to fay, 
This ] do not do; as Tigellinus did, Rub- 


bing Burrhus; Se non diver ſas ſpec, 
fed Incolumitatem Imperatoris, ſimpli- 
citer ſpectare. And Parmeno, in the 
Eux uch Atque hæc qui miſit, non ſibi 
ſoli poſtulat ſe vivere Neque pugnas 
narrat, neque cicatrices ſuas oftentat, 


neque tibi obſtat, quod Quidam Facit, 


verum ubi, &c. 


T 


they would inſinuate, but they can wrap 
it up in a Tale; whence they both keep 
themſelves more in Guard, as affirming 
nothing expreſly, and cauſe the Thing 
it ſelf to be ſpread with greater Delight. 


IT 


OME have in Readineſs ſo many 
les and Stories, that there is nothing 
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Ix is a good Point of Cunninc, for 
a Man to ſhape: the Anſwer he would 
have, in his own Words and Propoſi- 
tions; for it makes the other Party 
ſtick the leſs. 
"30.00 ſtrange to ſee how long ſome 
Men will lie in wait to ſpeak ſomewhat 
they deſire to ſay; and what a Compaſs 
they'll fetch; and how many other 
Matters they'll beat over, that they 
may come to the Point they aim ar. 
This certainly is a Thing of great Pa- 
tience, but of much Uſe. | 
Ax unexpected Bold Queſtion, ſome- 


open. Something like this happened 
to a Man, that had changed his Name, 
and walking in Paul's, another came 
behind him, and call'd him by his true 
Name; whereat any: he looked 
back. 

Burt theſe ſmall Wares, and petty 
Points of Cuxnixs, are infinite. And 
it were a good Deed, to make a large 
Liſt of them; becauſe nothing does 
more Hurt in a State, than that Cunning 
Men paſs for Waite. Bur 


times ſurprizes a Man, and lays him 


ends. 7 id 


or Out-lets in the Concluſion of Delibe. 


or debate Matters. And yer many 


Pur ting Tricks upon them, than upon 
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Bor F6itaihly ſoine chere ate, tha 
know the Periods and Pauſes of Bufl. 
neſs, that are not able to enter into the 
Heart and Bottom of it: Like Houſes, 
that have convenient Stairs and Entries, 
but never a fair Room. Therefore you 
mall ſee ſuch Men find out pretty ſues 


rations, but ate no ways able to examih 


Times they take Advantage of theit 
Thabiliry, and would be thought Wits 
fitter to Direct and Determine, than 
to Diſpute. Some build rather upon the 
Abuſing of others, and (as we now fay) 


the Soundneſs of their own Proceed- 
ings. But Solomon faith ; The Wi/tom if 
the Prudent is to underſtand his Way; 
but the Folly of Foots is Dertit: Prov, 
m1 7 
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XXIII. Of WisDom for a 
Man's SELF. 


N Ant is a WIS B Creature for it 
Aa, but it is a baſe Thing 
in an Orchard or Garden. And cer- 
tainly Men that are too great Lovers 
of TREMSELVEs, damage the Pub- 
lick. Divide therefore with Reaſon 
between SELF-Love, and the Loves 
or THE PUBLICK: And be thy own 
beſt Friend, in ſuch Sort as not to be 
murious to others; eſpecially to thy 
King or Country. It is a poor Center 


of a Man's Actions, HIMxSELF. It is 


right Earth. For the Earth ſtands faſt 
upon its own Center; whereas all Things, 
that have Affinity with the Heavens, 
move upon the Center of another, which 

they benefit. | 
Fax referring of all to a Man's 
SELF is more tolerable in Sovereign 
Princes ; 
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"My becauſe they are more than 
TrEMSELYES; and the Good or Eyi 
they do extends to the Publick For. 
tune. But it is a deſperate Evil in: 
Servant to a Prince, or a Citizen in a 
Republick. For whatſoever Affain 
paſs ſuch a Man's Hands, he crooketh 
them to his own Ends; which nf 
needs be often Eccentrick to. the Ends 
of his Maſter, or the State. There. 
fore let Princes and States chuſe ſucl 
Miniſters and Servants, as have not this 
Mark upon them; unleſs. they mean 
their own Affairs ſhould : be made: but 
an Acceſſary. That which maketh 
this Effect the more pernicious, is this; 
that all Proportion is loſt. For it were 
Diſproportion enough for the Servants 
Good to be preferred before the Ma 
ſter's; but yet it is a greater Extreme, 
when a little Good of the Servant ſhall 
carry Things againſt a great Good ot 
the Maſter's. And yet that is the Caſe 
of bad Officers; as Treaſurers, Ambaſ- 
ſadors, Generals, and other falſe and 
corrupt Servants; who ſet a Bias upon 

their 
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their Bowl, of their own petty Ends 
and Envies, to the Overthrow of their 
Maſters Great and Important Affairs. 
And for the moſt Part, the Good ſuch 
Servants receive, is after the Model of 
their own Fortune; but the Hurt they 
give, in Exchange for that Good, is af- 
ter the Model of their Maſters Fortune. 
For the Nature of theſe SELF-L. overs 
is ſuch, that they will ſet a Neighbour's 
Houſe on Fire, if it be. but to roaſt 
their Eggs. And yet ſuch Servants ma- 
ny Times hold Credit with their Ma- 
ſters; becauſe their Study is but to 
pleaſe Them, and profit THEMSELVEs; 
and for either Reſpect they will betray 
the Fortune of their Maſter. 
 WrspDom for a Man's SELF only, 
is, in many Branches thereof, a moſt 
depraved Thing. It may be compared 
to the WispD om of Rats, that will be 
ſure to leave a Houſe a liftle before it 
fals: To the WIS po of the Fox, 
that thruſts the Badger out of the Houſe 
that he dug for himſelf, not for him: 
To the WIS DOM of the Crocodile, 

Vol. I. 3 ® that 
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that ſheds Tears, when he would De. 


vour. But this is particularly to be ob. Is 
ſery'd; that thoſe Sort of Men, who tu 
(as Cicero ſays of Pompey) are Lover: I 


of themſetves without à Rival; are 
many. Times Unfortunate : And where- 
as they have, all their Life, Sacrificed 
to TyueEMSELVvEs, in the End they 
Sacrifice to the Inconſtancy of Fortune, 
whoſe Wings they thought they had 
clipt by that notable SEgLE-WisDow 
of theirs. 
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XXIV. Of Innovarions|f| 


S Living Creatures, at their fir 
Births, are ill ſhapen: So are all 
InNovaTIoNS, Which are the Births 
of Time. Yet notwithſtanding, # 
thoſe that firſt bring Honour into theit 
Family, are commonly more worth 
than their Succeſſors: So the firſt Pa- 
terns and Precedents of Things (when 
they are happily caſt) are generally " 
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yond the Power of the ſucceeding Age 
to Imitate. For Ill, in the perverted Na- 
ture of Man, has a Natur aL Motion; 
which grows ſtronger and ſtronger by 
Continuance: But Good, as in all 
For ED Motions, is ſtrongeſt at 
firſt. 

CzxxtalnLy, every Medicine is an 
IVN OVATION; and he that will not 
apply New Remedies, muſt expect New 
Evils: For Time is the greateſt In N o- 
varoR: And if Time, of Courſe, al- 
ter Things for the worſe; and Wiſdom 
and Counſel ſhall not labour to alter 
them for the better ; what will be the 
End? It muſt be granted, that what is 
ſettled by Cuftom, though it be not 
good, yet at leaſt it is fit for the Times; 
and that thoſe Things, which have long 
gone together, are joined to one ano- 
her by a Kind of Confederacy; where 
is, on the other Side, New Things do 
ot ſo well agree with Old: For though 
hey help by their Utility, yet they 
rouble by their Novelty and Inconfor- 
mity, Beſides, they are like Strangers 
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and Forcigners, more Admired, and 
leſs Loved. All this is true indeed, if 
Time ſtood ſtill; which contrariwiſe 
runs round inceſſantly in a Circle. And 
hence it is, that a ſtiff and froward Ne. 
tention of Cuſtom is as turbulent 
Thing as an INNO VATITION; and they 
that reverence antient Uſages too fu. 
perſtitiouſly, are the Scorn of the pre- 
ſent Age. It were prudent therefore, 
if Men in their INNovaTIONs would 
follow the Example of Time it {elf 
for Time INNovaTEs more than an 
Thing; but does it quietly, and by De 
grees ſcarce to be perceived. For thi 
is ſure, that whatſoever is New, come 
unexpected and unlooked for; and 
adds ſomething to one, and takes fron 
another: Now he that is bettered by 
an INNOVATION, thanks Fortune, and 
the Time; but he that is hurt, accuſc 
the Author of the INNOVATION d 
doing him wrong. 

Ir is good alſo, not to try new Ex 
periments in Bodies Politick ; except 


the Neceſſity be urgent, or the Util 
le ext 
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evident : And to take good care, that it be 
the Deſire of Reformation that draweth 
on the Change; and not the Deſire of 
Change that pretendeth the Reforma- 
tion. Furthermore, all NOVELL x v, 
though perhaps it muſt not be reject- 
ed, yet ought ever to be held ſuſpected. 
And laſtly, as the Scripture directs, 
Let us make a ſtand upon the antient 
Ways, and then look about ns and di. 
cover, what ts the ſtraight and right 


a, and ſo walk in it. 
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XXV. Of DISPATCH. 


VER-GREAT and Affected 

Dis pAr ch is generally the Ruin 
of Buſineſs. It is like that, which the 
Phyſicians call Px EDIGESTION, or 
Has TY-DIGESTTON; which is wont 
to fill the Body with Crudities, and ſe- 
cret Seeds of Diſeaſes. Therefore mea- 
lure not DIS AT CH by the Times af 
1,4 ſitting 
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ſitting to Buſineſs, but by the Advance, 
ment of the Buſineſs it ſelf. And as in 
a Race, it is not the large Stride, or 
high Lift of the Feet, but the low and 
even Motion of the ſame, that make 
the Speed: So in Buſineſs, the keeping 
cloſe to the Matter, and not greedih 
taking too much of it at one Time, pro. 
cureth DIS PAT CR. 

Ir is the only Concern of ſome, t 
ſeem to have done much in a litti 
Time; or to contrive ſome falſe Pe 
riods of Buſineſs, to the End they ma 


be thought MEN os DIS PATCH. Bu 


it is one Thing to Abbreviate by Cot 
tracting, another by Cutting off: And 
Buſineſs ſo handled, that is, at ſever 
Sittings or Meetings, goeth common 
backward and forward, in a very ut 
ſteady manner. I knewa WISE May, 
that had it always in his Mouth, whet 
he ſaw Men haſten too much to a Con 
cluſion; Stay à little, that we may nal 
an End the ſooner. 

O the other Side, TRUE De 


SPATCH is a precious Thing. For Time 


— 
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is the Meaſure of Buſineſs, as Money is 
of Wares. Therefore Buſineſs is bought 
at a dear Rate, where there is too much 
Delay. The Spartans and Spaniards 
have been noted to be of ſmall D - 
SPATCH; Mi wenga la Muerte de 
Spagna; Let my Death come from Spain: 
then, I'm ſure, twill be long a com- 
ing. 
| G1ve fair Hearing to thoſe that are 
appointed to give the firſt Information 
in Buſineſs; and rather direct them in 
the Beginning, than interrupt them 
often in the Thread of their Speeches: 
For he that is put out of the Order he 
preſcribed himſelf, will go forward and 
backward, and become more prolix, 
whilſt he recollects his Memory, than 
he would have been otherwiſe, if he 
had gone on in his own Method. But 
ſometimes it is ſeen, that the Modera- 
tor is more troubleſome than the Ora- 
tor, 


Reeeririons are commonly Loſs 
of Time: Nevertheleſs there is no ſuch 
Gain of Time, as to repeat often the 
1 4 STATE 
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STATE of the QuESTTION: For it 
cauſes many a frivolous Speech to mif. 
carry in the very Birth. Long and cu- 
rious Speeches are as fit for Disparcn, 
as a long Robe trailing upon the Ground 
is for a Race. Prefaces, fine Tranſiti 
ons, Apologies, and other Speeches 
referring to the Perſon of the Speaker, 
are great Waſters of Time; and tho 
they may ſeem to proceed from Mode- 
ſty, yet in Truth their Aim is Glory. 
Yet beware of falling point-blank upon 
the Matter at firſt, when there is found 
any Impediment or Obſtruction in Men's 
Wills; for Pre-occupation of Mind ever 
requireth Preface of Speech ; like a Fo- 
mentation before-hand, to make the 
Unguent enter the more kindly,” : 

Ago all Things, Order, and Di- 
ſtribution, and an apt Singling out of 
Parts, is the Life as it were of Dt 
SPATCH; yet ſo as that the Diſtribu- 
tion be not too ſubtil. For he that does 
not Divide, will never enter cleverly 
into Buſineſs; and he that Divideth too 
much, will ſcarce come out of it cleat- 


ly. 
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ly. To make a prudent Choice of 


Times, ſaves Abundance of Time; and 
an unreaſonable Motion is but beating 


the Air, and miſpending Time. There 


are three Parts of Buſineſs: The PRE“ 


PARATION; the DERERBATE or EX A- 


MINATION; and the PERFECTION. 


Whereof (if you look for Expedition) 


let the Middlemoſt be the Work of 


Many; but the Firſt and the Laſt the 
Work of Few. 

To (a) enter upon Bulineſs from 
ſomewhat conceived in Writing, doth 
for the moſt part promote DiseaTca: 
For tho' it ſhould happen to be wholly 
rejected, yet that NEGATIVE is more 
pregnant of Direction, than an IN DE. 


FINITE; as Aſhes are more generative 
than Duſt. 


(a) Lat. Procedendi in negutiis initium ſumere ab 
ii, que ſcripto comprehenſa ſunt, plerumque expedi- 
tionem promovet : Licet enim contigerit illa in totum 
rejict, nihilominus Negativa illa plus valebit ad con- 
Ilia educenda, quam Indefinita; Quemadmudum, &c. 


XXVI. 
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XXVI. Of Seeming WIS! 


T is a received Opinion, that the 
French are Wiſer than they ſeem; 
and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer than the 
are. But howſoever it be between Ns 
tions; it is certainly ſo between Ma 
and Man. For as the AyosTLE ſpeak 
eth of Godlineſs, Having a Shew ( 
Godlineſ5, but denying the Power ther. 
of: So certainly there are ſome to be 
found, that TxirLE SoLEMLYy, bt 
ing by no means Wiſe Men; Magn 
conatu nugas. Surely it is a ridiculoy 
Thing to Perſons of Judgment, and fi 
for a Satyr, to ſee into how mary 
Shapes theſe Affectators will turn them 
ſelves, and what Proſpectives as it wer 
they uſe, to make Su PERIeIEs feel 
Bop, which hath Depth and Bulk. 
SoM x are ſo Cloſe and Reſerved, 
that they will not ſhew their Wares but 
by a half Light; and would my 

| een 
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ſeem to keep back ſqmewhat, and to 
Hint, rather than to SPEBAK: And 
when they know within themſelves, 
that they are ſpeaking of that they do 
not well know; they would neverthe- 
leſs ſeem to others to know that which 
they cannot ſafely ſpeak. 

SoME help themſelves with Coun- 
tenance and Geſture, and are Wile as 
it were by Signs; as Cicero ſaith of Po, 
that when he anſwered him, he fetched 
one of his Brows up to his Forehead, 
and bent the other down to his Chin: 
Reſpondes, altero ad frontem ſublato, 
altero ad mentum depreſſs ſupercilio, 
crudelitatem tibi non placere. 

OrnRERsõ think to Carry it, by ſpeak- 
ing a great Word, and that in a pe- 
remptory Stile: And ſo on they go, and 
take for granted that, which they can- 
not make good. 

OrneRs, whatſoever is above their 
Capacity, will ſeem to deſpiſe or make 
light of it, as Impertinent or Curious; 
and ſo would paſs their Ignorance upon 
ps for exact judgment. 


OTHERS 
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OrukE RS are ever ready with ſome 
Diſtinction; and for the moſt Part by 
Amuſing Men with a Subtilty, - {lide 
over the Matter. Of which ſort of 
Perſons A. Gellius ſaith: A half-witted 
Man, that breaks the Weight of Things 
by the Niceties of Words, Of which 
Kind alſo, Plato in his PROTAGoR as, 
by way of Banter, brings in Prodicur 
making a Speech that conſiſteth of Di- 
ſtinctions from the Beginning to the 
End. 
GENERALLY, ſuch Men in all Delt 
berations love to be of the Negative 
Side, and affect a Credit by ſtarting 
and foretelling Impediments and Diff. 
culties; for when a Propoſition is ut- 
terly rejected, there is an End of it; 
but if it be allowed, it requireth a new 
Work: Which ſpurious Kind of Wik 
dom is the very Bane of Buſineſs. 
Lo conclude, there is no deeply in- 

debted Merchant, nor ſecret Bankrupt, 
hath ſo many Tricks to make a Shew of 
Wealth, as theſe empty Perſons have, 
to uphold the Credit of their Sufficien- 
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cy. Certainly, Men of ſuch a Standard 
of Wiſdom, may eaſily get the Vogue 
of the Common People: But let no 
Man chuſe them for weighty Employ- 
ments: For doubtleſs you had better 
take for Buſineſs a Man ſomewhat Ab- 
ſurd, than ſuch a nauſeous Formaliſt. 
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XXVII. Of FRIENDSEHIP. 


T had been very hard, even for him 
that ſpake it, to have put more 
Truth and Untruth together, and in few 
Words too, than in that Sentence: 
Whoſoever is delighted with Solitude, 


i either a wild Beaſt, or a God. For 


it is moſt true, that a natural and ſecret 
Hatred of, or an Averſion to, Society 
in any Man, hath ſomewhat of the Sa- 
vage Beaſt: But it is moſt untrue, on the 
other Side, that it ſhould have any 
Character at all of the Divine Nature; 


unleſs it proceed not barely from a Love 
| of 
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of SoLiTupE, but from a Deſire of ſe. MS: 
queſtring a Man's ſelf, in order to attend I w! 
higher Contemplations: Such as is de 
found to have been, but affectedly and 8. 


feignedly, in ſome of the Heathen ; 2 
in Epimenides the Candian, Numa the 
Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and 
Apollonius of Tyana: And truly and 
really in divers of the Antient Her. 
mits, and Holy Fathers of the Church. 

Bur little do Men perceive in the 
mean Time what that 1s which 1s called 
SOLITUDE, and what are the Limits 
thereof. For a Crowd muſt not be 
called Company; and Faces are but a 
Gallery of Pictures; and Talk, where 
there is no Love, 1s no better than a 
TINXKLINOG CyMBaAL. The Latin 
Adagy hints as much: A great City is 
a great Wilderneſs; becauſe in great 
Towns FRIENDS and Acquaintance 
are remotely diſperſed, fo that there is 
not that Fellowſhip, for the moſt Part, 
which is in leſs Neighbourhoods. But 
we may go further till, and affirm moſt 
truly, that it is a meer and miſerable 

8o- 
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SOLITUDE, to want true FRIENDS; 
without which the World is but a Wil- 
derneſs: And even in this Senſe alſo of 
SOLITUDE, Whoſoever in the Frame 
of his Nature is averſe to Fr1znvp- 
sul, takes this Diſpoſition from the 
Beaſt, and not from the Man. 

Taz greateſt Fxutr of FRIEN - 
SHIP is the Eaſe and Diſcharge of the 
Anxiety and Swellings of the Heart, 
which the Paſſions, of what Kind ſo- 
ever, are wont to cauſe. We know, 
that thoſe Diſeaſes in the Body are moſt 
Dangerous, which ariſe from Stoppages 
and Suffocations: And it is not much 
otherwiſe in Diſeaſes of the Soul. You 
may take Sarza to open the Liver; pre- 
par'd Steel to open the Spleen ; Flower 
of Sulphur for the Lungs; Caſtor for 
the Brain: But there is no Opening 
Medicine found for the Obſtructions of 
the Heart, beſides a FarraeuL Fm; 
to whom you may impart Griefs, Joys, 
Fears, Hopes, Suſpicions, Cares, Coun- 
ſels, and in ſhort whatſoever lies upon 
the Heart, under the Seal as it were of 
a Civil Confeſſion, Ir 
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II is ſtrange to conſider, how -high 
2 Rate the Greateſt Princes and Mo. 
narchs ſet upon this FRurr of Frieny- 
slr, of which we are ſpeaking: 80 
great, that they purchaſe it ſometime 
at the Hazard both of their own Safety 
and Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard 
of the Diſtance and Sublimity of their 
Fortune, from that of their Servant 
and Subjects, cannot gather this Frum, 
unleſs perchance (to gather it the better) 
they raiſe and advance ſome Perſons, toi 
be as it were Companions and Equal 
to themſelves : Which, many Times, ö 
not without Inconvenience. The m6 
dern Languages give unto ſuch Perſons 
the Name of FavouRIiTEs, or PRr 
Vapo's;. as if it were a Matter df 
Grace or Converſation: But the Rs 
man Name better expreſſes the true Uk 
and Cauſe thereof ; naming them Par- 
ticipes Curarum; (Partakers of then 
Cares) For this is That which ties the 
Knot. And we fee plainly this hath 
been done, not by Soft and Weak Prim. 
ces only, but by the Wiſeſt and mol 
Poli- 
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Politick that ever Reigned : Who have 
often joined to themſelves ſome of their 
Gervants; Whom both themſelves have 
called FRIENDS, and allowed others 
to honour them with that Name: U- 
ing no other Word, than what is re- 
ceived between private Men. 

L. STLLA, after he had ſeiz d the 
Roman Empire, raid Pompey (after 
Surnamed the Great) to that Height, 
that Pompey gave himſelf Airs as if he 
E were now become Jy//a's Superior. 
For when he had made a Friend of his 
Conſul, in Oppoſition to Hlla; and 
that Sy//2 took it amiſs, and ſpoke ſome 
Words of high Reſentment; Pompey 
could not brook this, but in expreſs 
Words almoſt, bad him be quiet; ad- 
ding, that more Men adored the Sun- 
Riſing than the Sun-Setting. With 
Julius Ceſar, Decimus Brutus had that 
Intereſt, that Cæſar made him Heir in 
Remainder after his Nephew Ofavius. 
And this was the Man that lur'd Ceſar 
to his Death. For when Cz/ar in- 
tended to have diſcharg'd the Senate, 
Vo I. I. M in 
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in regard of ſome ill Preſages ( eſpeci. 
ally a Dream of his Wife Calpurnia 
Brutus lifting him gently by the Arm 
out of his Chair, told him, he hoped he 
did not value a Senate ſo litule, as 1 
think of diſſolving it, till ſuch Time a; 
his Wife had dreamt a better Dream, 
And he ſeems indeed to have been ſo 
highly in Favour with Cæſar, that An 
togy, in a Letter, which is recited Yer. 
batim by Cicero in one of his Paris 
PICKS, Called him Wir; as if he 
had enchanted Ce/ar. Auguſtus raiſel 
Agrippa (tho' of mean Birth) to that 
Height, that when he conſulted with 
Maecenas about the Marriage of hi 
Daughter Julia, Mzcenas took the Ly 
berty to tell him; That he muſt either 
make Agrippa his Son-1in-Law, or tal 
away his Life; That there was no Thin 
Map, ſince he had made him ſo Great. 
_'TITBERTUS Cæſar advanc'd & 
jauus to ſuch Honours, that they two 
were reckon'd as a Pair of Fr1xN0s: 
Tiberius, tis certain, in a Letter t0 
him, writes thus: Theſe Things, in k 
gat 
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gard of our . riendſbis, I have not con- 


cealed from you. And the whole Senate 
dedicated an Altar to FRIENDSHIP, as 
to a Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great 
Dearneſs of FRIENDSHI between 
them. | 

An Inftance of the like, or even 
greater FRIENDS HIP than that, is ſeen 
between Septimins Severus and Plan- 
tianus. For he forced his Eldeſt Son 
to marry Plautiauuss Daughter: And 
he often honoured Plantianus, even to 
the Affronting of his Son. Nay more, 
he wrote to the Senate in theſe Words: 
I love the Man ſo well, that I wiſh he 
may ſurvive me. Now had theſe Prin- 
ces been like a Trajan, or a Marcus 
Aurelins, this might have been attri- 
buted to an immenſe Goodneſs of Na- 
ture in them: But being Men ſo Wiſe, 
and of ſuch Strength and Severity of 
Mind, and ſuch mighty Lovers of 
themſelves; it proves clearly, that they 
look'd upon their own Happineſs (tho 
greater had ſcarce ever happened to 
Mortal Men) as maimed and defective, 
| 2 un 
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unleſs by ſuch Fx1enDsHiIPs it had 
become Entire and Perfect. And yet, 
which is more, they were Princes, that 
had Wives, Sons, Nephews; and yet 
all theſe Things could not ſupply the 
Comforts of Frx1tnDs nie. 

Ir is by no Means to be forgot, the 
Obſervation that Commines hath left of 
his firſt Maſter, Duke Charles, Sur- 
named the Hardy; namely, that he 
would communicate his Secrets with 
no one; and leaſt of all, thoſe Secret 
that troubled him moſt. And he goe 
on and ſays; That that Cloſenefs, in 
his latter Years, did a little impair and 
periſh his Underſtanding. Surely Con. 
mines might, if he had pleas'd, hare 
made the ſame Judgment of his Second 
Maſter, Lewis the Eleventh ; whole 
Cloſeneſs was his Torment. The Pr. 
rable of Pythagoras is dark, but exce 
lent: Eat not thy Heart. Certainly, i 
a Man would give it a hard Phrals 
thoſe that want FrxiegnDs to impait 
their Thoughts and Anxieties freely to 
are CanxipaLs of their own Hears. 
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Bur this is very wonderful, ( with 
which I will conclude my Diſcourſe, 
concerning the firſt Fx ur of FR IE xp- 
sI) namely, that this communicating 
of a Man's ſelf to his FRIEND, works 
two contrary Effects; for it redoubles 
Joys, and cuts Sorrows in half. For no 
Man imparts his Joys to a FRIEND, but 
he joyeth the more: And no one com- 
municates his Sorrows to a FRIEND, 
but he ſorroweth the leſs. So that in 
Truth it has the ſame Virtue and Ope- 
ration upon a Man's Mind, as the Al- 
chymiſts uſe to attribute to their SToxe - 
upon Man's Body; that is, to work 
contrary Effects, but ſtill to the Good 
and Benefit of Nature. But yet, with- 
out calling in the Aid of Chymiſts, 
there is a manifeſt Image of this, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature. For in Bo- 
dies, Union cheriſhes and ſtrengtheng 
all natural Actions; and, on the other 
Side, weakens and dulls any violent 


Impreſſion: And even fo it is in 
Minds. 
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Tux Second Fx IT of FR IEN p- 
$H1P, is healthful to the Underſtand. 
ing, as the Firſt, to the Affections. For 
FRIENDS HH induces a Serenity in the 
Affections from Storms and Tempeſts: 
But in the Underſtanding it even drive 
away Darkneſs, and infuſes Light, by 
diſſipating Confuſion of Thought. Nor 
is this to be underſtood of FArttaru 
Counsrr only, ſuch as Fx trxnys 
uſe to give; but before we ſpeak of 
that, certain it is, that whoſoever ha 
his Mind fraught with many "Thoughts 
his Wit and Underſtanding clear up # 
it were into Day-Light, by communi: 
_ cating Counſels, and diſcourſing with 

another. For he toffes his Thought 
more eaſily, and turns them all Ways; 
he marſhals them more orderly; be 
looks them as it were in the Face, whet 
they are turned into Words: Finally 
he becomes Wiſer than himſelf: And 
that more by one Hour's Diſcourſe, 
than by a whole Day's Meditation. | 
was well ſaid by Themiſtocles to the 


King of Perſia; That Conference uu 
liks 
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like Tapeſtry, opened and unfolded, where- 
by the Figures appear diftintHy ; whereas 
Thoughts, like Packs, are complicated 
and in volv d. 

Nox is this ſecond FR Ur T of 
FRIEND $HIP (which conſiſts in open- 
ing the Obſtructions of the Under- 
ſtanding) reſtrained only to ſuch 
FRIENDS as are ABLE Counſellors, 
(they doubtleſs are beſt;) but even ſet- 
ting that aſide, a Man certainly learns 
of himſelf, and brings his own Thoughts 
to Light; and whets his Wit as a- 
gainſt a Stone, which it ſelf cuts not. 
ina Word, a Man had better impart 
himſelf to a Statue or Picture, than 
imother his Thoughts in Silence, 

Add now (to make our Diſcourſe 
concerning this Second FRUIT of 
FaixnD$SHIP more complete) the 
Thing but now mentioned ; which is 
more obvious, and falls within vulgar 
Obſervation; I mean Faithful Gounſel 
from 4 FRIEND. Heraclitus aſſerts 
well in one of his Euigma s; That ary 
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that the Light which proceeds from 
another by way of Counſel, is drier 
and purer than that, which iſſues from 
a Man's own Judgment and Underſtand. 
ing; which is ever infuſed and drench- 
ed in his Affections. So that there is 


as much Difference between the Coun- 


ſel of a FRIEND, and that a Man gives 
himſelf, as between the Counſel of 4 
FRIEND and a Flatterer. For there is 
not a more deadly Flatterer than a Man' 
ſelf; nor, again, a more Sovereign Re- 
medy againſt Flattery of a Man's {l, 
than the Liberty of a FRIEND. 
CouNSEL is of two Sorts: The one 
concerning Manners; the other con- 
cerning Bus IN ESS. For the Firſ; 
The beſt Preſeryative to keep the 
Mind in Health, is the Admonition of 
a Faithful FRIEND. The calling of 
Man's ſelf to a ſtrict Account, is a Me 
dicine ſometimes too piercing and.cor- 
roſive. Reading Books of Morality 
is a little Flat and Dead. Obſerving 
our own Defects in Others, as in 4 
Looking-glaſs, ſometimes, as n 
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| & alſo in Glaſſes, does not anſwer exact- 
I ly. But (as I ſaid) the beſt Medicine, 
(beſt to take, and beſt to work) is — 
Admonition of a FRIEND. 

Ir is ſtrange to behold, what groſs 


(eſpecially of the greater Sort) do 
commit, for want of a FRIEND to tell 
them of them, to the great Damage 
both of their Reputation and Fortune. 
For they are (as the Apoſtle St. James 
ſays) as Men that look into a Glaſs, 
and preſently forget their own Shape 
and Favour, 

As for Buſineſs, tis an old Saying, 
That two Eyes ſee better than one. It 
is alſo well ſaid, That a Looker-on often 
fees more than a Player : Furthermore, 
a'Musket is ſhot off with more Cer- 
tainty upon a Reſt than upon the Arm; 
tho” ſome are ſo highly conceited, as to 
think themſelves All in All. But, what- 
ever may be ſaid to the contrary, tis 
certain that Counſel directs and eſta- 
bliſhes Buſineſs. 
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Now if any think with himſelf, to 
he Counſel indeed, but it ſhall be by 
Pieces; asking Counſel in one Buſineſ 
of one Man, and in another Buſineſs of 
another Man; it is well, (that is to 
ſay, better perhaps than if he asked 
none at all; ) but he runneth two Dan. 
gers: One, that he will ſcarce meet 
with faithful Counſel ; (for it is a rare 
Thing, except it be from a perfect and 
entire FRIEND, to have Counſel given 
that is not bowed and crooked to ſome 
Ends which he hath that giveth it:) 
The other, that the Counſels coming 
from divers Perſons, (tho' given ho- 
neſtly, and with good Intention) wil 
be often hurtful and unſafe; and mix 
and made up partly of Miſchief, and 
partly of Remedy: Even as if you 
thould ſend for a Phyſician, that 5 
thought good for the Cure of the Dif 
eaſe you complain of, but is unacquaint- 
ed with your Condition; and there- 
fore may put you in a Way for preſent 
Cure, but with Danger of prejudicing 
your Health in the main; and ſo cure 
the 
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the Diſeaſe, and kill the Patient. But 
a FRIEND, who is perfectly acquainted 
with a Man's Eſtate, will beware, by 


| furthering any preſent Buſineſs, how 


he daſhes upon a future Inconvenience. 
And therefore (as was ſaid) I would 
not adviſe you to reſt upon S AT TER- 
xd CounsEgLs: For they will rather 
diſtract and miſ-lead, than direct and 
Ale. 
ArrER theſe two Noble Fruits 
of FxIEND$HIP, (I mean Peace in 
the Aﬀettions, and Support of the 
Judgment) follows the laſt, which is 
like the Pomegranate; full of many 
Kernels: I mean Aid, and bearing a 
Part in the Actions and Occaſions of 
Life. | 
AND here, the moſt expeditious 
Way of repreſenting to the Life 
the manifold Uſe of FRIEN - 
SHIP, is to look about and fee how 
many Things there are, which a Man 
cannot handſomly do himſelf: And 
then it will appear, that it was not hy- 
perbolical, but a ſober Speech of the 
An- 
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Antients, to ſay; That a Friend is 4 
Second. Self: Since, if a Man conſider 
the Thing truly, the Offices of 
FRIEND ſurpaſs a Man's own Strength, 
Men are mortal; and die many Times 
in the midſt of certain Works, which 
they have principally at Heart: As in the 
marrying of a Son; the conſummating 
of their Attempts and Deſires, and 
the like. Now if a Man has a Faithful 
FRIEND, he has a Security given him, 
that thoſe Things will be finiſh'd by the 
Care and Labour of his FRIEND, after 
his Death: So that an Untimely Death 
is ſcarce any Prejudice; and a Man has 
(to ſpeak after the manner of Farmer. 
not one, but two Lives in his Deſires, 
A Man is confined to a Body, and that 
Body confined to a Place; but where 
FriexnpsSHniey is at Hand, all Offices df 
Life are granted to him, and his De- 
puty. n 
How many Things are there, which 
2 Man cannot do himſelf with any 
Grace or Decorum? He cannot recite 
his own Merits with Modeſty ; _ 
le 
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leſs extol them: A Man cannot brook 
to Supplicate or Beg. And there's an 
Infinity of Things of this Kind. But 
theſe Thin 95 and the like, are Grace- 
ful enough in a FRIEND's Mouth, 
which are Bluſhing in a Man's Own. 
Again, a Man's Perſon or Character 
carries with it many Concomitants, 
which he cannot put off. A Man can't 
ſpeak to a Son, but as a Father; to a 
Wife, but as a Husband; to an Enemy, 
but with a Reſerve; whereas tis al- 
low'd a FRIEND to ſpeak, as the Caſe 
requires; nor 1s he tied up to any Re- 
gards of Perſon or Character. But to 
enumerate theſe Things were endleſs. 
have given the Rule: Where a Man 
is not able to act his own Part in the 
Play, if he has not a FRIEND, tis bet- 
ter for him to quit the Stage. | 
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XXVII. Of Rn0tmEt 
F HEALTEH. 


I the ordering of HERALTR, there 
1 is a Wiſdom to be found beyond 
the Rules of Phyſick: A Man's own 
Obſervation, what he finds Good «f 
and what he finds Hurt of, is the bet 
Phyſick to preſerve HEALTH. But it 
is a ſafer Concluſion to ſay; I haut 
found Hurt by this, therefore 1 wil 
#0t continue it; than this, I find 1 
Offence of this, therefore I may uſe tt, 
For Strength of Nature in Vouth coven 
many Exceſſes, which are owing a Man 
till his Age. Diſcern the coming on ot 
Years, and venture not to continue the 
{ame Things always: For there is no 
defying Age. 

BEWARE of a ſudden Change in any 
principal Point of ReGimenT; and if 
Neceſſity inforce it, fit the reſt to i.. 

For 
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For it is a Secret both in Nature and 
politicks; That it is ſafer to change 
many T hings, than One great one. Ex- 
amine thy Cuſtoms of Diet, Sleep, Ex- 
erciſe, Apparel, and the like: And try, 
in any Thing thou judgeſt hurtful, to 
diſcontinue it by little and little; yet 
ſo as to return to 1t again, if thou find- 
et any Inconvenience by the Change: 
For it is hard to diſtinguiſh that which 
is generally good and wholſome, from 
that which ſuits thy particular Conſti- 
tution. 

To be free- minded and chearfully- 
diſpoſed at Hours of Meat, Sleep, and 
Exerciſe, is one of the beſt Precepts 
for Prolongation of Life. As for the 
Paſſions of the Mind and Studies; a- 
void Envy; anxious Fears; Anger kept 
in; ſubtil and knotty Diſquiſitions; 
Joys and Exhilerations in Exceſs; Sad- 
neſs ſmothered, and not communicat- 
ed. Entertain Hopes; Mirth rather 
than Joy; Variety of Delights, rather 
than Satiety; Wonder and Admiration, 
and therefore Novelties; Studies that 
fill 
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fill the Mind with ſplendid and illu- 
ſtrious Objects; as Hiſtories, Fables, 
and Contemplations of Nature. 

Ir you fly Phyſick in HEAL T al. 
together, it will be too ſtrange to your 
Body when there is a Neceſſity of it. 
If you make it too familiar, it wil 
work no extraordinary Effect when 
Sickneſs cometh. I approve rather 
certain Diets, at certain Seaſons, than 
frequent Uſe of Phyſick; unleſs it be 
grown into a Cuſtom. For thoſe Diet 
alter the Body more, and trouble it 
leſs. 

DEspIs E not any new and unuful 
Accident in your Body, but take Ad. 
vice about it. : 

Ix Sickneſs reſpet HRALTEH prit- 
cipally ; and in HEALTH make uſe d 
your Body, and be not over-indulgent 
to it. For thoſe that put their Bodies 
to Endure, in HERAL TR, may, in moſt 
Illneſſes, ſuch I mean as are not very 
acute, be cured by Diet only, and good 
Tending, without much Phyſick. 
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CELSTUS cou'd never have given that 
Direction of his, as a Phyſician, had he 
not been a Wiſe Man withal: He adviſes 
it, as a Secret of HE AL v j and long Life, 
that a Man vary, and, now and then, 
interchange Contraries; but with an In- 
clination to the more benign Extreme. 
For Inſtance; uſe a ſpare and a full Diet, 
but oftner a full Diet; accuſtom your 
ſelf to Watching, and full Sleep, but 
rather Sleep; to Sitting, and Exerciſe, 
but rather Exerciſe. For ſo ſhall Na- 
ture be both cheriſhed, and ſtrengthen- 
ed at once. 

PaySICIANS are ſome of them ſo 
pleaſing and conformable to the Hu- 
mour of the Patient, that they preſs 
not the true Cure of the Diſeaſe; 
and ſome others are ſo Regular and 
diff in proceeding according to Art, in 
the Cure of the Diſeaſe, that they do 
not ſufficiently regard the Condition 
and Nature of the Patient. Take a 
Phyſician of a middle Compoſition; or 
if this ſucceed. not to your Deſire in 


* one Phyſician, combine two of ei- 
Vol. I. N ther 
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ther Sort: And forget not to ſend for, 
as well the beſt acquainted with you 


Body, as the beſt approved-of in his 
N 
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den e de amongſt Thought, 
are like Bats corn Birds; they 
never fly but by Twilight. Certainh, 
they ought to be repreſſed, or at kal 
to be carefully guarded: For the 
cloud the Underftanding z they alienate 
Friends; and interrupt Buſineſs, ſo tha 
it can neither be carried on chearfully 
nor ſteadily. They difpoſe Kings to 
Tyranny ; Husbands to Jealouſy ; evet 
Wiſe Men to Irreſolution and Melat- 
choly. They are Defeats, not 6 
much of the Heart as of the Bran: 
For they find Room even in the ftout- 
eſt Natures; as in the Example of Hun. 
TI Seventh of nn than whom 
there 
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mere Was not a more SusPICious: 
Man, nor yet a more Stout. And in 
ſuch a Compoſition they do little Hurt; 
for commonly they are not admitted, but 
with Examination, whether they are Pro- 
bable or no. But in fearful 'Natures 
they gain Ground a great deal too faſt, 
Certainly nothing makes a Man fo Su- 
SPICIOUS, as to know little. There- 
fore the beſt Remedy againſt Sus p10 t. 
dns, is for a Man to make good In- 
quiry. N hat would Men have, I won« 
der? Do they think that all Men, that 
they employ and converſe with, are 
Angels or Saints? Don't they know, 
that they labour their own private 
Ends; and that every Man is nearer 
«kin to himfelf than to another? There- 
tore there is no better Way to mode- 
rate SUSPICIONS, than to provide Re- 
medies, as if the Sus picions were 
true; and to bridle them, as tho' they 
were falſe. For ſo far Suse1cioNns 
may be of Uſe, vzz. in putting us upon 
making ſuch Proviſion, as that, tho' the 
Thing we ſuſpe& be true, yet it may 
do us no Hurt. N 2 Su- 
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SusPIcIONs, Which the Mind of 
it ſelf gathers, are nothing but empty 
Buzzes: But ſuch as are nouriſhed hy 
outward Artifice, and put into Men' 
Heads by the Stories of Whiſperer; 
and Tale-Bearers, have Stings. Cer- 
tainly the beſt Way to get clear of thi; 
intricate Wood of S̃uspICIONSõ, is 1 
frank and open Declaration of them to 
the Parties we SuspEcT. For there. 
by we can't fail of knowing more of 
the Truth of them than we did before: 
And withal this will make the Party we 
SUSPECT more cautious and circum 
ſpect, not to give further Cauſe of Si. 
SPICION. But this muſt not be done 
to Men of baſe, degenerate Natures, 
For they, if they find themſelves once 
SUSPECTED, will never be true after- 
wards. The 1zalians have a By-word: 
Caſpetto licentia fede: As if Sus?! 
CION gave a Paſport to Faith ; where- 
as it ought rather to kindle it, in order 
to clear itſelt. 
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OME in their Discsunsn afſect 
) rather Commendation of Wit, in 
being able to hold all Arguments, than 
of judgment, in picking out the Truth: 
As if it were a Praiſe, to know what 
may be Sa1D, and not what ought to 
be Cox ckAL'Dp. Some have in Rea- 
dineſs certain common Places and 
Themes wherein they are luxuriant, 
being as to other Subjects barren and 
jeſune: Which kind of Poverty is for 
the moſt part tedious, and, when it is 
once obſerv'd, ridiculous. 

Tues Honourableſt Part of Dr 1 
SCOURSE is this: To give a Handle 
for the DiscoursE; and again to 
moderate the ſame, and to paſs to 
ſomewhat elfe: For then a Man leads 
the Dance. It is good, in Converſation 
and familiar Dis couxs E, to vary every 
now and then, and to intermingle 
N 3 Speech 
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Speech of the preſent Occaſion with 
Diſputes; Stories with Arguments; 
asking of Queſtions with telling of O- 
pinions ; ; and Jeſt with Earneſt: For it 
is Cloying and Nauſeous to Joe any 
Thing too far 

wy for Jeſt, there are certain Fhings 
which ought to be exempted from it, 
by a kind of Privilege; namely, Reli- 
gion, Matters of State, Great Perſons, 
private Men's Bufineſs of Importance; 
finally, any Caſe that deferveth Pity, 
Yet you'll meet with ſome, that think 
their Wits have been afleep, unleſs 
they have darted out ſome Piquant and 
Biting Sarcaſm at a Man. That is 4 


Habit that ſhould by all means be re- 
ſtrain'd; 


Parce puer ſtimalis, & fortins utert 
loxis, _ h 


IN ſhort, the Difference is to be ob- 
ſerv'd between Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. 
Certainly, he that is fond of a Satyrical 
Vein, as he makes others afraid of his 


Wit, ſo he had need be afraid of o- 
thers Memory. He 
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He that interrogates much, ſhall 
both Learn much, and Pleaſe much; 
eſpecially if he adapt his Queſtions to 
the Capacity and Skill of the Reſpon- 
dent; for he will give him an Occaſion 
to ſhew his Knowledge; and himſelf 
will be continually gathering a new In- 
creaſe of Knowledge. But let his Que- 
{tions not be troubleſome ; for that is 
fit for a Poſer. 1 

Fux r HER, he that would keep up 
the Decorum of familiar Dis couxsx, 
let him leave other Men their Turns 
to Speak. Nay, if there be any that 
affect to Reign in Dis oouRS and 
to take up all the Time, let him find 
ſome Art to take them off, and to bring 
others on; as the Muſick is wont to 
moderate the Dancers. 

Ir you diſſemble ſometimes your 
Knowledge of that you are thought to 
Know, you ſhall be thought another 
Time to know That you know not, 

SPEECH of a Man's felf ought to be 


rare, and with Judgment. I knew one, 


who wou'd often ſay, by way of Irony ; 
N 4 He 
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He muſt needs be an exceeding Wiſe 
Man, he talks ſo much of himſelf. There 
is ſcarcely any Caſe, wherein a Man 
can commend himſelf with good Grace, 
excepting one: And that is, in com- 
mending Virtue in another; but | 
mean ſuch a Virtue whereunto himſel 
aſpires. 

SpEtCH that ſtings and girds others, 
ſhould be ſparingly. uſed :* For familiar 
DrscoursEt ought to be as an open 
Field, wherein a Man may expatiate; 
not like the High-Road, that leads 
Home. I knew two Noblemen of the 
Weſt Part of England: One of which 
indulg'd himſelf too much in Scoffing, 
but was exceeding Hoſpitable ; and the 
other would ask thoſe that had been at 
the Table of the Former; Tell zruh, 
was there never a Flout or dry Bob 
given to any Body? To whom the 
Gueſt would perhaps anſwer; Such and 
ſuch a Thing vaſſed. Upon this He, as 
being the Other's Rival, wou'd fay; 
I knew well enough, he would ſpoil 4 
good Dinner with bad Sauce. 

Di- 
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DiscRETIoN of SEER is beyond 
Eloquence; and to ſpeak aptly and 
ſuitably to the Perſon with whom we 
Talk, is more effectual than to affect the 
Ornament of Words or Method. A 
good continued Speech, without a 
good Speech of Interlocution, ſhews 
Slowneſs: And a good Reply, or ſe- 
cond Speech, without an Ability of 
making a continued Speech, diſcovers 
Poverty and Shallowneſs of Knowledge: 
As we ſee in Beaſts, that thoſe that are 
weak in the Courſe, are nimbleſt in the 
Turn; as it is between the Greyhound 
and the Hare. To uſe too many Cir- 
cumſtances e're one come to the Mat- 
ter, is tedious; to uſe none at all, is 
blunt and harſh. 


E eee 
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HE End of Riches is EX PDENCE: 
1 The End of EX YEN CE, Honour, 
and Honourable Actions. Therefore 
Ex- 
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ExTRAoRDINARY ExPENCE muſt 
be limited by the Worth of the Occa. 
ſion. For voluntary Poverty is a Debt 
ſometimes to a Man's Country, as well 
as to the Kingdom of Heaven; but or- 
dinary Exp EN CE ought to be limited 
by a Man's Eſtate; and to be ſo go- 
verned as not to exceed his Income; 
and not ſubject to Impoſition or Care- 
leſneſs of Servants: Furthermore, to 
be ordered and managed to the beſt 
Shew, ſo as that the Disburſements may 
be leſs than the Generality of the W orld 
thinks. Certainly, if a Man would not 
run out, his ORxpinNary ExPeNcCss 
ought to be but to the Half of his Re- 
ceipts: And if he think to increaſe his 
Eſtate, but to the Third Part. 

| Ir is no Meanneſs, even in the 
greateſt Men, to condeſcend and look 


into their Eſtates, Many forbear this, 
not ſo much out of Negligence, as out 
of a Fear of Chagrining themſelves, , 
they ſhould find Matters in an ill State. 
But Wounds cannot be cured without 
Searchin 8. He that does not look into 


by 
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his Eſtate himfelf, had need both chuſe 
well the Servants he employeth, and 
change them often: For New ones are 
more timorous, and leis ſubtil. If a 
Man can look into his Accounts but 
ſeldom, it behoveth him to turn all to 
Certainty. 

A Man had need, if he be > Baez 
SIVE in one kind, to be as Saving again 
in fome other. For Example, H he be 
Plentiful in Diet, to be Saving in Ap- 
parel: If he be Plentiful in the Hall, 
to be Saving in the Stable; and the 
ke. For he that is profuſe in all 
kinds of Ex PEN CES, will hardly be 
preſerved from Ruin. 

In clearing an Eſtate, a Man may as 
well hurt himſelf by too much Haſte, 
as by too much Delay. Far haſty Sel- 
ling is commonly as difadvantageons as 
Money taken up at Intereſt. Beſides, 
he that clears at once is in Danger of a 
Relapſe. For finding himſelf out of 
Streights, he. will return to his old 
Ways: But hethat extricates himfelf by 
Degrees, induces a Habit of Frugality ; 

and 
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and cures his Mind and Eſtate at 
ONCE. 

CERTAINLY, he that would repair 
a decay'd Eſtate, muſt not deſpiſe even 


the minuteſt Things: And commonly it 


is leſs diſhonourable to cut off petty 
Charges, than to ſtoop to petty Gains. 
A Man ought to be very wary in be- 
ginning Charges, which once begun 
will continue: But in ExeenCEs that 
are not likely to Return, he may be 
more Splendid and Magnificent. 
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XXXII. Of Inlarging the 
Bounds of KINGDoOMs 
and STATES. 


HE Speech of Themiſtocles, ap- 
plied to himſelf, was indeed 
ſomewhat Haughty and Arrogant ; but 
had it been ſpoken of others, and in 
general, it may ſeem to have compre- 


hended 


„ . we 
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hended a very wiſe Obſervation, and 
grave Cenſure. Deſired at a Feaſt to 
touch a Lute, he anſwered, He could 
not Fiddle, but yet he could make a 
ſmall Town a great City. Theſe Words 


| drawn to a Politick Senſe, do excel- 


lently expreſs and diſtinguiſh two dif- 
fering Abilities in thoſe that fit at the 
Helm of SrATES. For if a true Sur- 
vey be taken of all the Counſellors of 
Princes, Senators, and Stateſmen that 
ever were, there will be found doubt- 
leſs (tho' very rarely) thoſe that can 
make a SMALL STATE GREAT, yet 
cannot FippLE: As, on the other 
hand, there will be found a great many, 
that are wondrous skilful upon the Crr- 
TERN Or LUTE (that is in CourT- 
TzxirLEs) but yet are ſo far from 
being able to make a SMALL STATE 
GREAT, that their Talent ſeems rather 
to lie the other Way; to bring a great 
and flouriſhing STATE to Ruin and 
Decay. And certainly, thoſe degene- 
rate Arts and Shifts, whereby many 
Times Counſellors and Miniſters of 
State 


| 
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State gain both Favour with their Ma. 
ſters, and Eſteem with the Vulgar, de. 
ſerve no better Name than FibpLixG; 
being Things rather pleaſing for the 
preſent, and ornamental to the Artiſts 
themſelves, than tending to the Weal 
and Advancement of the STATES 
which they ſerve. There are alſo (no 
doubt) other Counſellors and Gover- 
nors, by no means to be deſpiſed, that 
are ſufficient and equal to their Buſi- 
neſs, and that can manage Affairs dex- 
trouſly, and keep them from Preci- 
pices and manifeſt Inconveniences; 
who, nevertheleſs, are far from the A- 
bility to raiſe and enlarge a STATE. 
Bur be the Workmen what they 
will, let us caſt our Eyes upon the 
Work; that is to ſay, what may be 


judged the true GrREAaTNEss of 


Kincpoms and STATES, and by 
what Means it may be obtained: An 
Argument fit for great Princes to 
have perpetually in Hand, and dil. 
gently to meditate; to the end that 
neither by over-meaſuring their Forces, 

they 


P 
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they may intangle themſelves in vain 
and too difficult Enterprizes; nor, on 
the other ſide, by undervaluing them, 
deſcend to fearful and puſillanimous 
Counſels. | 

ThE Greatneſs of Emyinss, as to 
Bulk and Territory, falls under Mea- 
ſure; as to Revenues, it falls under 
Computation. 'The Population and 
Number of Citizens may be taken 
by Muſters; the Number and Great- 
neſs of Cities and Towns, by 
Maps. But yet there is not any Thing 
among Civil Affairs more fubject to Er- 
ror, than the right Valuation, and true 
judgment, concerning the Power and 
Strength of an EMPIRE. The KING- 
pom of HEAVEN is compared not 
to any great Kernel or Nut, but to a 


is one of the leaſt Grains, but hath in 
it a Property and Spirit, haſtily to get 
up and ſpread. So are there K IN G- 
DoMs and STATES in Compaſs and 


Territory very great, and yet not ſo 


apt to inlarge their Bounds, or extend 
their 


Grain of Mus TARPD-S RED, which 


— 
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their Command; and ſome, on the o- 
ther ſide, that have but a ſmall Dimen- 
ſion of Stem, and yet apt to be the 
Foundations of great Monarchies. 

Fo RTIFTIED Towns, ſtored Arſenal; 
and Armories, goodly Breeds of Horſe, 
Chariots of War, Elephants, Ordi- 
nance, Artillery, and the like; all this 
is but a Sheep in a Lion's Skin, unleſ; 
the Breed and Diſpoſition of the People 
be ſtout and warlike, Nay, Number 
it ſelf in Armies ſignifies not much, 
where the Soldiers are of a faint and 
weak Courage. For Virgil ſays well: 
Tt never troubles a Wolf how many the 
Sheep be. The Army of the Perſians, 
in the Plains of Arbela, lay under the 
Eye of the Macedonians, like a vaſt 
Sea of People, inſomuch as Alexan- 
der's Commanders, aſtoniſhed at the 
Spectacle, came to the King, and wiſh'd 
him to attack them by Night : But he 
anſwered, He would not pilfer the Vi- 
ory. And the Defeat was eaſter than 
could be 1magined. When Tigranes 


the Armenian, being incamped upon 2 
Hill 
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Hill, with Four Hundred "Thouſand 
Men, diſcovered the Army of the Ro- 
mans, being not above Fourteen Thou- 
ſand, marching towards him, he made 
himſelf merry with it, and ſaid, 7onder 
are Men too many for an Ambaſſage, and 
too few for a Fight. But before the 
Sun ſet, he found them enow to give 
him the Chace with infinite Slaughter. 
Innumerable are the Examples of the 
great Odds between Number and Cou- 
rage. Let it be laid down then in the 
firſt Place, for a moſt certain and una 
doubted Maxim, That of all Things 
tending to the Greatneſs of any KIN G- 
poM Or STATE, the Principal is, to 
have a Race of Military Men. 

AND this alfo is a more trite than 
true Saying, That Money is the Sinews 
of War, where the Sinews of Men's 
Arms, in a baſe and effeminate People, 
are wanting. For Solon ſaid well to 
Cre/us, when in Oſtentation he ſhew'd 
him his Gold: But if any one (O King) 
ſhould come, that hath better Iron than 
you, he will be Maſter of all this Gold. 

Vol. I. O Where- 
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Wherefore let any PIN E or STary, 
whoſe Natives or Subjects are not good 
Soldiers, think ſoberly of their Forces: 
And let Princes, on the other hand, 
that have Subjects of Martial Diſpoſi- 
tion, know their own Strength, unleſ 
they are otherwiſe wanting to them- 
ſelves. As to Mercenary Forces 
(which is the uſual Remedy where 
Native Forces fail) all Times are ful 
of Examples, whereby it manifeſtly ap- 
pears, that whatſoever STATEz or 
Prx1xCE depends upon them, he ma 
Tpread his Feathers for a Time heyoud 
the Compaſs of his Neſt, but * wil 
mew them foon after. 

Tart BLESSING of Fadah and [| 
fachar will never meet; That the ſamt 
Tribe or Nation ſhould be both tit 
Lion's BW help, aud the Aſs between 
Burthens. Neither will it be, that 
People over-laid with "Paxes ſhould ever 
become Valiant and Martial. It is true, 
that Taxes levied by publick Conſent 
of the STaTr do Wee and abate 
Men's Courage leſs; as a Man may 

plainly 
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plainly ſee in the Tributes of the Loui 
Countries, Which they call Excists; 
and in ſome degree in thoſe Contribu- 
tions Which they call SUBsIDIES in 
England. For it is to be noted, that 
we ſpeak now of the Heart, and not 
of the Purfe ; ſo that although the ſame 
Tribute and Tax given by Conſent, 
or impoſed by Command, be all one to 
the Purſe, yet it works diverſly on the 
Courage. Therefore be this alſo laid 
down for a Principle, That no People 
over-charg d with Tribute, is fit for 
Empire. 

LET STATES and Kixcpoms that 
am at GREATNESS, by all means take 
heed how the NopiLirty and GRAN. 
DEES, and thoſe we call GENT LEMEN, 
multiply too faſt. For that makes the 
common Subjects become mean, abject 
Things, and in Effect nothing better 
than, the Noblemen's Bond-Slaves and 
Labourers: - Even as you may ſee in 
Copſes, if you leave your Staddles and 
larger Trees too thick, you ſhall never 
have clean Underwood; but the great- 

O 2 eſt 
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eſt Part will degenerate into Shrubs 
and Buſhes: So in a Country, if the 
Nobility be too many, the Commons 
will be baſe and heartleſs, and Matters 
will be brought to that paſs, that not 
the Hundredth Pole will be fit for an 
Helmet; eſpecially as to the Infantry, 
which 1s the principal Strength of an 
Army; and ſo there will be a great Po- 
pulacy, and little Strength. This which 
I ſpeak of, hath been in no Nations of 
the World more clearly proved, than 
by the Examples of England and 
France; in regard the Middle-People 
of England make good Soldiers, which 
the Peaſants of France do not. And in 
this Particular, the Device of Henry the 
Seventh of England, (whereof I have 
ſpoken largely in the Hiſtory of his Lite) 
was profound and admirable, in making 
Farms and Houſes of Husbandry, of: 
Standard ; that is, maintain'd with ſuch 
a Proportion of Land unto them, ® 
may breed a Subject to live in conve- 
nient Plenty, and no ſervile Cond: 


tion; and to keep the Plough in the 
Hand 
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Hands of the Owners, or at leaſt Uſu- 
fructuaries, and not Hirelings and Mer- 
cenaries. And thus indeed a Country 
ſhall attain to Virgil's Character, which 
he gives to Antient {za : 


Eft locus, Fleſperiam Graii cognomine 


dicunt, | 
Terra antiqua, potens armis, atque ubere 
glebæ. En. I. 434, 5. 


A Land there is, Heſperia nam'd of old, 
The Soil is fruitful, and the Men are 
bold. Dryden. 


NEITHER is that STATE (which is 
almoſt peculiar to England, and for any 
Thing I know, not to be found any 
where elſe, except it be perhaps in Po- 
land) to be paſſed over; I mean the 
Free-Servants and Attendants of the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen; of which 
Sort, even they of inferior Condition, do 
no way yield to the Yeomanry, as to Foot- 
doldiers. And therefore out of all Queſti- 
on, the Splendor, and Magnificence, and 
great Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Noble- 

Q 3 men 
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men atid Gentlemen, cuſtomary in Eig. 
land, doth ſingularly conduce to Mar- 
tial Greatneſs; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the cloſe, reſerved and contract. 
ed Living of Noblemen and Gentle. 
men, cauſeth a Penury of Military 

Forces. 1 | 
By all means Care muſt be taken, 
that the Trunk of Nebuchadnezzar's 
Tree of Mo x ARCH be large and 
{ſtrong enough to bear the Branches and 
the Boughs; that is, that the NAT RAI 
SuBJECTs of the Crown or Start 
bear a ſufficient Proportion to the 
Foxtt&x Sbpjtcrs that they (govern, 
Thoſe Starts therefore that are libe- 
ral of Naturalization towards Strangers, 
ſeem to be well made for Largeneſs of 
EuPfRE. For it is a vain Opinion to 
think that a Handful of People fhould 
be able, with the greateſt Courage and 
Policy in the World, to embrace and 
keep under too large an Extent of Do- 
minion. This they may do for a Time, 
but it can never hold long. The Spar- 
tang were a ſparing and nice People in 
| | point 
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point of Naturalization. Whence ſo 
long as they Ruled within a ſmall Com- 
paſs, they ſtood firm; but when they 
began to ſpread and inlarge their Do- 
minion, and that their Boughs were 
become too great for the Stem of the 
Spartans to keep in order, they became 
a Wind-fall upon the ſudden. Never 
was any STATE ſo open to receive 
Strangers into their Body, as were the 
Romans. And their Succeſs was equal 
to ſo wiſe an Inſtitution; for they grew 
to the greateſt Monarchy in the W orld. 
Their manner was to grant Naturaliza- 
tion, (which they called Jus Civitatis) 
and to grant it in the higheſt Degree; 
that is, not only Right of Commerce, 
Right of Marriage, Right of Inheri- 
tance, but alſo Right of Suffrage, and 
Right of Canvaſing or Standing for 
Places: And this, not only to ſingle 
Perſons, but to whole Families; yea, to 
Cities, and ſometimes to whole Nations. 
Add to this, their Cuſtom of planting 
Colonies, whereby the Roman Plant was 
removed into the Soil of other Nations: 

O 4 And 
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And putting both Conſtitutions toge- 
ther, you will ſay, that it was not the 
Romans that ſpread upon the whole 
World, but, contrariwiſe, it was the 
whole World that ſpread upon the No- 
mans: Which is the ſureſt Way of en- 
larging the Bounds of Empire. I have 
wonder'd often at the Spanihh Monar- 
chy, how they claſp and curb ſo many 
Kingdoms and Provinces with ſo few 
natural Spanzards, But ſurely the 
Spains of themſelves may be lookt up- 
on as a good handſom Stem; ſince they 
contain a far larger Tra& of Country, 
than Rome or Sparta, at their firſt Riſe. 
And beſides, though the Spaniards are 
ſparing enough of Naturalization, yet 
they have that which 1s next to it; that 
is, promiſcuouſly to employ in their or- 
dinary MiL1T1a all Nations whatſo- 
ever; yea, and often they confer their 
higheſt Commands of War upon Lead- 
ers that are no Natural Spaniards. Yet 
they ſeem, not long ſince, to have been 
{ſenſible of this want of Natives, and to 


have ſought a Remedy thereof, as ap- 
pears 
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pears by the Pragmatical Sanction pub- 
liſn'd this Year. 

IT is moſt certain, that Mechanics. 
Sedentary Arts, that are exerciſed, not 
Abroad, but within Doors; and deli- 
cate Manufactures, that require rather 
the Finger than the Arm, have in theig 
Nature a Contrariety to a Military Di- 
ſpoſition. And generally all Warlike 
People are a little 1dle, and fear Dan- 
ger leſs than Labour. And this 'Tem- 
per of theirs muſt not be much checkt, 
if we would preſerve their Vigour. 
Therefore it was a great Advantage to 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, and other an- 
tient STATES, that they had common- 
ly not Freemen, but Slaves, to diſpatch 
thoſe Manufactures. But the Uſe of 
olaves, ſince the receiving of the Chri- 
ſtian Law, is in greateſt Part aboliſh'd. 
That which cometh neareſt to it is, to 
leave thoſe Arts to Strangers only ; who 
tor that Purpoſe are to be courted to 
come among us, or at leaſt to be receiv- 
ed eaſily. The Vulgar Natives ſhould 
conſiſt of Three Sorts of Men, Tillers 


of 
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of the Ground, Free-Servants, and 


Handy-Crafts-Men of ſtrong and manly 
Arts; as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, 
Sc. not reckoning profeſſed Soldiers. 

But above all, for E MHIRNE and 


GREATNESS it imports moſt, that 


a Nation do profeſs the Study of Arms, 
as their principal Glory and Occupa- 
tion. For the Things which we have 
hitherto ſpoken of, are but Inablements 
towards Arms; and to what Purpoſe 
is Inablement, without plying the Thing 
it ſelf to produce it into Act? Romulus 
(as they report, or feign) after his Death 
ſent this as a Legacy to his Country- 
men, that above all they ſhould intend 
Arms, and then they ſhould prove the 

greateſt EMPIRE of the World. 
Tae whole Fabrick of the SrArE 
of Sparta, was (tho' not oyer-wiſely, 
yet induſtriouſly) compoſed and fra- 
med to that Scope and End, of being 
Warriors. The Per/ians and Macedo- 
niaus had the ſame Uſage, but not ſo 
conſtant or laſting. The Britains, 
Gaul, Germans, Goth, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, 
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unt, and ſome others, gave themſelves 
ptincipally to Arms for a Flaſh. The 

Wh, ſpurr'd on flot 4 little by their 
Law, retain the fare Uſage to this Day, 
tho” (as now practiſed) in great De- 
elenſlon of their Militias. Of Chriſtian 
Europe, the Nation that ſtill retains and 
ptofeſſes it, are offly the Spaniards. 
But it is a Thing fo clear and manifeſt, 
That every Man profits moſt in that 
he moſt intends, that it needeth not to 
be ſtood upon. But it may be ſuffleient 
to have hinted, that no Nation, that 
does not directly profeſs Arms, can 
look to have any conſiderable GREAT- 
Ess of EM IRx fall into their Mouths 
as it were: And on the other fide, that 
it is a moſt certain Oracle of Time, 
that thoſe Nations; that have continued 
long in the Profeſſion and Study of 
Arms (as the Romans and Turks prin- 
cipally have done) work Wonders in 
the Propagation of EMPIRE. Nay, 
thoſe that have flourith'd in Military 
Glory but for the Space only of one 
Age, have, notwithſtanding, in that 
one 
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one Age, attain'd that GREATNESS of 
Dominion, which they have kept a long 
Time after, even when the Diſcipline 
of Arms hath grown to Decay. 

Ix falls in with the foregoing Pre- 
cept, for a STATE to have ſuch Laws 
and Cuſtoms as may reach forth unto 
them juſt Occaſions, or at leaſt Pre. 
tences, of taking up Arms. For there 
is that Juſtice imprinted in the Nature of 
Men, that they forbear making War, 
(upon which ſo many Calamities enſue) 
but upon ſome weighty, or at leaſt ſpe. 
cious Cauſe. The Tur hath always at 
hand, and at Command, for Cauſe of 
War, the Propagation of his Law or 
Sect. The Romans, tho' they eſteemed 
the extending of the Limits of their 
EMpIRE to be great Honour to their 
Generals, yet they never reſted upon 
that alone to begin a War, Therefore 
a Nation that aſpires to EMDYIRE ſhould 
have this Quality ; to have a lively and 
quick Senſe of any Wrongs, either 
upon bordering Subjects, or Merchants, 
or publick Miniſters; and let them not 


— 
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fit too long upon the firſt Provocation. 
Next, let them be forward and ready 
to ſend Aids and Succours to their Al- 
lies and Confederates, as it ever was 
with the Romans: Inſomuch, as if a 
Hoſtile Invaſion were made upon a 
Confederate, which alſo had Leagues 
Defenſive with other STATEs; and 
the ſame implored Aid of ſeveral, the 
Romans would ever be the foremoſt, 
and leave it to no other to have the 
Honour of the Kindneſs. As for the 
Wars which were antiently made upon 
the Account of a kind of Conformity, 
or tacit Correſpondence between STATE 
and STATE, I do not ſee how they can 
be juſtified. Such were the Wars un- 
dertaken by the Romans for the Liber- 
ty of Greece: Such, thoſe of the Lace- 
demonians and Athenians, to ſet up or 
pull down Democracies and Oligarchies : 
Such are the Wars made ſometimes by 
STATES or PRINCES, under Pretence 
of protecting the Subjects of others, and 
delivering them from Tyranny and Op- 
preſſion, and the like. Let it ſuffice 


upon 
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upon this Head, That wo STATE expett 
to be Great, that is not inflantly awake 
«pon any juſt Occaſion of Arming. 

No Bon v, be it Natural or Politick, 
can preſerve its Health without Exer- 
ciſe. And to a KINGDOM or STATE, 
a juſt and honourable War is in the 
Place of wholſome Exerciſe. A Civil 
War indeed is like the Heat of a Fe- 
ver; but a Foreign War is like Heat 
from Motion, which conduces much 
to Health. For in a flothful, drowſy 
Peace both the Courage effeminates, 
and the Manners corrupt. But howſo- 
ever it be for Happineſs, without all 
queſtion it makes for GREATNESs, that 
a STATE be ſtill as it were under Arms. 
And a Veteran Army (though it be a 
chargeable Buſineſs) always on Foot, is 
that which gives the Law, or at lea 
the Reputation amongſt all Neighbour- 
States; as is remarkably ſeen in Hain, 
which hath kept up, in one Part or o- 
ther, a Veteran Army, now for the 
Space of Six-ſcore Years. 
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Tas Command of the Sea is a kind 
of ExitzoMmE of Monarchy. Cicero 
writing to Atticus of Pompey's Prepa- 
ration againſt Ceſar; Pompey's Coumſel 
(fays he) 2s truly Themiſtoclèan; for 
he thinks that he that is Maſter of the 
Sea, is Maſter of the World. And 
without doubt Pompey had tired out, 


and broke the Heart of Cæſar, if, upon 


vain Confidence, he had not left that 
Way. We ſee the great Effects of 
Battels by Sea, in many Examples. The 
Battel of Actium decided the Fmeirs 
of the World. The Battel of Lepanto 
put a Ring in the Noſe of the Tor. 
Certainly it hath often fallen out, that 
Victories by Sea have been final to 
the War; but this has been, when the 
Fortune of the whole War has been 
put upon ſuch Battels. But thus much 
is certain, that he that commands the 
Sea, is at great Liberty, and can take 
as much, and as little of the War, as 
he will: Whereas, on the contrary, he 
that is ſtrongeſt by Land, is many Times, 
nevertheleſs, in great Streights. But 

at 
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at this Day, and with us of Europe, Na- 
val Strength (which is the Dower of 
this KINGDOM of Britain) is of huge 
Moment towards Sovereignty; both 
becauſe moſt of the KING DO Ms of Eu- 
rope are not merely In- land, but girt 
with the Sea, moſt part of their Com- 
paſs; and becauſe the Treaſures and 
Wealth of both Indzes are a kind of 
Appurtenance to the Command of the 
Seas. 

MopEkRN Wars may ſeem to be 
made in the Dark, as it were, in Com- 
pariſon of the Glory and various Lu- 
ſtre, which reflected upon Military Men 
in antient Times from Warlike At- 
chievements. We have at preſent, per- 
haps, for Encouragement, ſome honou- 
rable Degrees and Orders of Chivalry; 
which, neverthleſs, are conferred pro- 
miſcuouſly upon Soldiers, and no Sol- 
diers: We have alſo a few Pedigrees 
upon Family-Scutcheons : Likewiſe, 
ſome publick Hoſpitals for diſcharged 
and maimed Soldiers, and ſuch like 
Things. But amongſt the Antients, the 
Trophies 
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Trophies erected upon the Place of Vi- 
ory; the Funeral Laudatives; and! 
Stately Monuments for thoſe that died 
in War; the Civick Crowns and Gar- 
lands Perſonal ; the Style of EMpEROR, 


which the greateſt Kings afterwards 


borrowed of the Commanders in War; 
the celebrated Triumphs of the Gene- 
rals upon their Return, after the Wars 
were ſucceſsfully ended; the vaſt, Do- 
natives and Largeſſes to the Soldiers, 
upon the disbanding of the Armies: 

Theſe, I ſay, were things. ſo many, and ſo 


great, and of ſuch glorious; Luſtre, as 


were able to fire the moſt frozen Breaſts 
and inflame them to War. But, above 
all, That of the Triumph, amongſt the; 
Romans, was not a Matter of Pomp, 
or vain, Pageantry, hut one of the 
wiſeſt and nobleſt Inſtitutions that ever 
was: For, it contained in it theſe three; 
Things; Honour and Glory to the 
General; Riches to the Treaſury out 
of the Spoil; and Donatives to-.the 
Army. But the Honour of Triumph 
perhaps were not fit for Monarchies, 

Vox 1 P ecept, 
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except it be in the Perſon of the King 
Himſelf, or of the King's Sons; which 
alſo, in the 'Time of the Emperors, ob- 
tain'd at Rome; who did appropriate 
the actual Triumphs to themſelves and 
their 'Sons, for ſuch Wars as they had 
atchiev'd in Perſon ; and indulg'd only 
Triumphal Garments and Enfighs to the 
other Commanders. 

Bur to conelude this Diſcourſe 

Fhere is no Man (as the Holy Seri- 
pture teſtifies) that by Care-raking car 
add one Cubit to his Stature; that i; 
to ſay, in this little Model of Man's 
Body : But in the great Frame of 
KrN&Doms and 'CoMMoN-WEALTHS 
it is in the Power of Princes and 
STarks to amplify their K IN OD 0s, 
and extend their Bounds. For by in- 
troducing fiich Laws, Conſtitutions and 
Cuſtoms, as we have now propounded, 
and others of like Nature with theſe 
they may ſoẽw GR TAT Ns to their Im 
Poſterity, and future Ages. But theſe WF 
Cdunſels are ſeldom confider'd by Prin- WR 
ces; but the Matter is commonly ef to Nei 
take ies Chance. XXIII. 


it 
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Par hien 1 Aube x 
mongſt Antient and Herdical 
Works. rue World, when it was 
Young, begat more Children; but now 
it is Old, it begets fewer: For 1 may 
well teckon new Coroxres to be the 
Childter, as it Were, of former N- 
fits.” 1 ke a PLANTATION i © 
pure 8611; 1 mean, where one People 
8 hot Disti Asrkb, to the end of 
Pr AN TNG another. For where this 
is done, it is plainly an Extirpatioh, not 
{PLASSK$ fox. " 

Pi xfrixc of Cbüntries is like 
PlantiNG of Woods; Wherein yon 
uſt make Account to loſe al moſt 
Tray Years Profit, and expect your 

face in the End: For the prin- 
cp mig, that hath” been the De- 
P 2 ſtruction 
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{ſtruction of moſt PLANTATIO NB 
which otherwiſe wou'd have ſucceed- 
ed well) hath been that ſordid and 
haſty drawing of Profit in the - firſt 
Years. It is . a ſpeedy Harveſt of 
Profit is not to De neglected- as far a; 
may conſiſt with the Good of the 
TANTSI 90 but no further. 
Ax. a Shameful and Unbleſſed 
Thing, to take the Scum. of the Peo- 
ple, Baniſhed, and Condemned Men, to 
be the Seminary of a PLANTATION: 
And not. only ſo, but it ſpoileth and 
ruineth the PLANTATION. For, ſuch 
prints Fellows will ever live like 
Vagabonds, and not fall to work,, but 
give themſelyes up to Lazineſs, and 
commit Villanies, and conſume Vi 
ctuals, and be quickly v weary, and then 
Certify over to their Country, to the 
Prejudice and Diſcredit of. the, Pas 
TATION. 


Lr the People wherewith . 
Pg xx, be ;eſpecially, Artiſans. of the 
Kinds that follow: Gardiners, Plough 
men, Labourers, Smiths, Carpenter 
„FF qo mo 
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ſoyners, Fiſher- men, Fowlers, .-Surs 
geons, Apothecaries Cooks; Bakers; 
Brewers, and the like. im 

I x the Country where ydu intund 
to PLANT, firſt look about what kind 
of Eatables and Drinkables the 'Counz 
try yields of it ſelf without Culturé: 
As Cheſ-nuts, Wall- nuts, Pine-Apples, 
Olives, Dates, Plums, Cherries, Wild- 
Honey, and the like; and make uſe of 
them, as is meet. Then conſider, what 
kind of Eſculent Things the Soil may 
produce ſpeedily within the Year: As 
Parſnips, ' Carrots, Cabbages, Onyons, 
Radiſhes, Cucumbers, Artichokes of 
Jeruſalem, Melons, Maiz, and the like. 

As for Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 
they ask too much Labour: But with 
Peaſe and Beans you may begin; both 
becauſe they ask leſs Labour, and be- 
cauſe they ſerve for Meat, as well as 
for Bread. Of Rice likewiſe there 
cometh a great Encreaſe, and it is a 
kind of Meat alſo. Above all, there 
ought to be tranſported good Store of 

Bisket, Oat-meal, Flower, Meal of all 
P 3 Sorts, 
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Sorts, and the like, that they may be 
at hand in the Beginning, (All Bread 
my be Rad.” 2 

Fon Beaſts. and Birds, taks! chiefly 
fack as are leaft ſubject to Diſeaſes, and 
multiply faſteſt: As Swine, Goat 
Cocks, Hens, Turkies, Geeſe, Houſe. 
Doves, Cotes, and the like. 
Fs HIN GA mult be eſpecially pled, 
both for the Support of the Co LON 
and for the Gain of Exporting. The 
Victuals in PANT ATIONS ought to 
be expended with as ſparing a Hand 
almoſt as in a Beſieged Town; that i, 
with certain Allowance. And lat the 
main Part af the Ground converted to 
Gardens or Corn, be aſſigned ta pub- 
lick Granaries, wherein the Fruits ma) 
be ſtored up, and delivered out in Pro 
portion; yet ſo as that ſome Spots of 
Ground may be reſerved for particu- 
lar Perſons to exerciſe thei Induſti 
upon. 

CoNs 1D ER likewiſe, whe Commo- 
dities the Country doth naturally pro- 
duce, that the Exportation thereof, 


into 
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into Places where they are much Va- 
lucd; may help to defray the Charges 
of the PLANTA TLON+- as it hath fared 
with TogA co in Virginia; fo it be 
not, as was ſaid, to the untimely. Pre- 
judice af the PLANTATION it felt; 
Wood in Deſert Countries commonly 
abounds; and therefore Timber that 
is fit for Houſes, Ships, and fuch-like 
Uſes, may be reckoned one of the prin 
cipal Commodities. If there be a Vein 
of Iron, and Streams. whereupon te ſet 
the Iron-Mills; Iron is a brave Com- 
modity in Wooddy Countries. Mak- 

ing of Bay- Salt in the Heat of the Sun; 
if the Climate be proper for it, would 
be 2 Thing worth Trying. nee 


Growing Silk likewiſe, if 1 1 


is 2 likely Commodity. Pitch of all 
Sorts, where there are Store of Firs 
and ſweet Woods, where they are, 
field great Profit. Soap-Afhes like- 
wife will be very gainful, and other 
Things that may be enquired after. 
But moil not too ape under Ground, 
P 4 eſpe- 
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eſpecially at the- Beginning ; for Mines 
are fallacious, and expenſive; and feed. 
ing the PLANT ERS with goodly Nopes 
one them lazy in other Things. 
Dr the Government of the Puax- 
AT Tor be put into the Hands of 
ſome One, but aſſiſted with Counſel: 
And let them have Commiſſion to ex- 
erciſe Martial Law, but with ſome Li. 
mitation. And above all, let Men 
make this Advantage of living in the 
Wilderneſs; to have Gop N and 
his Service, before their Eyes. 
AAN, let not the Coven: de- 
pend upon too many Counſellors and 
Managers, (Reſiding, I mean, in the 
Country that PAN TETH) but upon a 
moderate Number; And let thoſe be 
rather Noblemen and Gentlemen, than 
Merchants; for Theſe are too greedy 
of preſent Gain. Let there be an ab- 
ſolute Freedom from Cuſtom, till the 
PLAN TAT ION be grown ſtrong: And 
not only Freedom from Cuſtom, but a 
Liberty alſo to export their Commo- 


dities into what Parts ſoever they 


pleaſe; 
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pleaſe ; unleſs there be Tome' weighty 
Reaſon to the contrary. © 

Do not over-charge the PLAxTATION 
by cramming in People, -and ſending 
too faſt, Company after Company: But 
rather hearken to a diligent Information, 
how they waſte from Time to Time, 
and ſend Supplies proportionably ; yer 
ſo as that the Coroxvy may live well, 
and not be afflicted with Penury. 

Ir hath been a great Detriment to 
the Health of divers PLANTATION NS; 
their Building near the Sea and Rivers, 
in marſhy and unwholſome Grounds: 
Therefore, though you begin in ſuch 
Places, for the Convenience of Car- 
riage, and other like Things, yet by 
Degrees afcend to the upper Parts of 
the Country, and that are at ſome Di- 
ſtance from the Waters. 

Ir is of Concern likewiſe to the 
Health of the PLaNTAT10N, that they 
have good Store of Salt with them, to 
ſeaſon their Meat with, which other- 
Wiſe Ru likely corrupt. 


Is 
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Lx r you Pax r where Savages are, 
do not win them with Trifles only and 
Gugaws; but oblige them by juſt and 
gracious Uſage ; yet without abating 
any neceſſary Guard: And do not court 
their Fayour by helping them to invade 
their Enemies; but to lend them Aig 
for their Defence, may not be amiſs, 
It is of Uſe likewiſe to ſend, often ſame 
of the Natives over to the Country, 
from whence the CoLoxx came; to 
the end they may ſee there a much 
better Condition than their own, and 
publiſh, it to their eee * 
they retun. 

WnùXN the PLANTATION | 1s grown 
to ſome Strength, then it will be ſeq- 
ſonable to put to them Women far 
Increaſe; that the PLANTA TIN may 
propagate and ſpread into Generations 
from it ſelf; and not be ever depending 
upon Foreign Supplies. A 

Ir is the wickedeſt Thing in the 
World to forſake and abandog a Prat: 
TATION, once in Forwardneſs; for be- 
ſides the Diſhonour, it is no other than 


mere 


Virtue, They are necefary,. but cum- 


#0. canſums it; 
unen, but the Sight of it with bis 
Hes? The Poſſeſflon of Rienss gives 
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mere Treachery, and a mercilefs Effu - 
ſion of the Blood * MANY, miſerable 
Gm, 
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T Cannot caliRienzs by 3 more pro- 
per Name, than to ſtyle them the 
Baggage of Virtue, For as the Bag 
gage is to an Army, fo axe Rigurs, ty 


berſome ; nay, and the Care of it often 
loſeth, or diſturbeth the Victory. Of 
great Rrenns there is no Uſe, but in 
the Expending of them: The reſt 1 
but Conceit. Soloaos ſays: the fant 
Thing: here much is, there are many 


and what _ hath the 


tbe Maſter no ſenſible Pleaſure. There 
is indeed a Cuſtody of them; there is 


Wo a Power of Donative, er Diſtribu- 


tion 
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tion of them; there is likewife a Fame, 
and a Pride from them; but there is no 
ſolid Uſe of them in themſelves, reach 
ing to the Maſter. Do you not ſee, 
what feigned Prices are ſet upon Jewels, 
and ſuch like Rarities; and what em- 
pty Works are undertaken; out of mere 
Oſtentation, to the end there may ſeem 
to be ſome Uſe of great Rio HES? But 
ſome One will ſay, that the Uſe of them 
: feen ih this eſpecially the Redeem- 
g their Owners out of Dangers and 
Calathiriee! As Solomon ſays; The Sub. 
ance of the' Rith is his ftrong Hold, and 
as 4 high mall in his Imagination, But 
Gents cautiouſly ſays, that they are 
ſo in ITA GIN ATION, not in - Fact. 
| more Men, doubtleſs, have been 
old by their . . Won 
off. 8 

Sxxx not to raiſe Neat Nee 

bit ſuch as thou may'ſt get Juſtly, uſe 
Soberly, diſtribute Chearfully, and leave 
Contentedly. Vet entertain no Friarh, 
Mon biſb Contempt of them, but diſtin- 
guiſh as to the Uſe; as Cicers ſays ex- 
cellently 
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cellently well of Rabirius Poſtbumus ; ; In 
ſtudio. rei amphficande, apparebat, non 
Avaritie predam,. fed | inſtrumentum 
bonitati, queri. Hearkenalſo to Solomon, 
and don't ſet your Heart upon accumu- 
lating Ricuss 1 too haſtily: Qui feſtinat 
ad Divitias, non erit in ſons. The Poets 
feign , that Plutus ( which ſignifies 
5 when he is ſent from Jupi- 
ter, limps, and goes ſlowly: But when 
he is ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is 
ſwift of Foot: Hinting, that Rionzs 
gotten by good Means, and Juſt Labour, 
by the Death . others ( as by the 
Courſe of Inheritance, Teſtaments, or 
ys Hike) they come tumbling upon. a 

This Fable might as well be un- 
derltood likewiſe of Pluto, faking him 
flow from the Devil, | (as by Fraud, 
Oppreſſion, Injuſtice, and Wickedneſs) 
they come with a violent Courſe. 

Tax Ways to grow Ric are various, 
and moſt of them foul. Parſimony may 
be reckon d one of the beſt, and yet 

even 
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yet even That is not aftogether Iuno- 
cent; for it cuts ſhort the Works ot 
[.iberality and Charity. 'The Ih roye- 
ment of the Ground feems to be the 
moſt natural Way to NN as be. 
ing the Bleſſing of our Great Mother 
the e Earth: Fur this Way is flow. And 
yet where Men of eminent Wealth floop 
to Husbandry, and Countty Gains, they 
grow immenſely Rich. 
I knew a Nobletai of E gland, that 
had the greateſt Revenues from Con 
Aﬀatrs of any Subject in my Time. 
. was rich in Herds, Sheep, Woods 
as well Copſes, as thoſe of a larget 
kind; Coals; Corn; Lead and Iron- 
Mines; and a Number of the like Pro- 
ductions of Husbandry. S0 that the 
Earth was to him as a Sea, petpetually 
im ing Commodities. 925 
wy Fr wit was rightly obſerv'd. by One, that 
he came with great Phins to a fia 
Eſtate, and with none at all almoſt, to 4 
great One. For when a Man's Stock 
of Money i is grown to this, that he can 
wait the Advantages of Fairs and Mar- 
| kets; 
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kets; and can furmount thoſe Bargains, 
which, becauſe of the Greatneſs of the 
Sum, very few Men can reach; and 
partake likewiſe in other Men's La- 
bours, that do not abound in Money; 
he muſt needs grow exceeding Ric R- 
Tax Gains of ordinary Trades and 
Profeffions are undonbredly Honeſt; 
md are furthered by two. Things 
chiefly: Diligence, and a good Name 
for honeſt arid' fair Dealing. 

Bur the Gains accruing from con- 
ſiderable Contracts are of a more doubt- 
ful Nature; namely, when a Man lies 
in wair for, and watches the Neceſſi- 
ties and Straits of other People; bribes 
other Men's Servants and Managers to 
the Prejudice of their Maſters; artifi- 
cally and cunningly puts off other 
Chapmen, that would, perhaps, have 
conſented to give more; with the like 
fraudulent Practices, which are all cul- 
pable. As for EMHTIO Ns, when a 
Man buys, with a Deſign not to hold, 
but to ſell again, they commonly grind 
both Ways, as well upon the Seller as 

Buyer. 
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Buyer. PARTNERSHIPS do greatly 


inrich, if the Perſons be well choſen 


with whom we go Part VERS. Usury 
is. one of the certaineſt Means of Gain, 
tho' one of the worſt; as That, where. 
by a Man doth eat his Bread in the 
Sweat of Another's Brow ; ; beſides, it 
ceaſeth not to Plough upon Sundays. 
But yet ertain tho? it be, it hath its 
Flaws: : Fe Scriveners and Broakers 

® will ſometimes extol Men of doubtful 
Fortunes for their own Advantage. 

Tux good Fortune of being the Firſ 
in ſome. new Invention, or Privilege, 
doth ſometimes cauſe an Inundation of 
Wealth; as it was with the firſt Sugar- 
Baker i in the Canaries. Therefore ifa Man 
can play the true Logician, to have 28 
well Judgment as Invention, doubtleſs 
he may do great Matters; W if 
the Times be favourable. 

Hs that depends wholly upon Gains 
Certain, will hardly riſe to great Ricks: 


On 


Ss Is the Origital Engli 0; do value unſound Men, 


to ſerve their own Turn. 
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On the other hand, he that puts all up- 
on Adventures, will hardly eſcape 
Breaking, and coming to nothing. It 
is good therefore to guard Adventures 
with Certainties, ne, to uphold 
Loſſes. 

MoNOoPOLIES, ad; 8 of 
Wares for Reſale, where they are re- 
ſtrain d by no Law, are a ready Way 
to Ricuses; eſpecially if the Party 
can foreſee, what Commodities are like 
to come into Requeſt, and to ſtock 
himſelf well with them before hand. 

Ta E acquiring Ricazs by the Ser- 
vice of Kings, and great Perſons, car- 
ries a kind of Dignity with it; yet 
when they are got by Flattery, and 
ſoothing and ſervile Artifices, and 
bending to every Nod, it may be 
reckoned one of the worit Ways. As 
tor fiſhing; for Teſtaments and Execu- 
torſnips, (as Tacitus charges Seneca, 
Teſtamenta & Orbos tanquam Indagine 
capi;) it is yet worſe, by how much 
meaner the Perſons are we have to deal 
with, than in Service. 

Wk Q 'D or 
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'Don'r much believe them, who 
make a Shew of deſpiſing R1cnes: 
For they deſpiſe them that deſpair of 
them ; and none more cloſe· fiſted when 
they come to them. 

BE not Penny-wiſe: Ricuss have 
Wings, and ſometimes they fly away 
of themſelves; ſometimes they muſt be 
ſet flying to bring in more. Men when 
they dye leave their Ricnes, either 
to a Publick Uſe, or to their Children, 
Kindred, and Friends. In both Caſes 
moderate Legacies proſper beſt. Great 
Ricuzs left to an Heir, are a Lure to 
all the Birds of Prey round about to 
fly to; unleſs the Heir be well eſt 
bliſh'd in Years and Judgment. Like 
wiſe glorious and ſplendid Foundations 
to publick Uſes, are like Sacriſce. 
without Salt, and but the whited Se- 
pulchres of Alms, which will ſoon pu- 
trify, and corrupt inwardly, 'There- 
fore meaſure not thy Gifts by Quantity, 
but by Uſefulneſs; and reduce them to 
a due Meaſure: And defer not Chari 
ties till Death. F or, if a * weigh it 

ö right, 


| 
| 
| 
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rightly, he that does fo, is rather Li- 
beral of another Man's, than of his 
Own. 


XXXV.Of PROPHECIES. 


Mean not to ſpeak of Divine Px o- 
PHECIES; nor of Heathen Oracles; 
nor of Natural Predictions; but only 
of PROPHECIES that have been of 
certain Memory, and from hidden 
Cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſſa to Saul; 
To Morrow thou and thy Son fhall bt 
with me. Virgil hath theſe Verſes, 
fn. 3. 97. 


Hic Domus Ainee cunctis dominabitur 
orig, 

Et nati natorum, & qui naſcentur ab 
—. 


A PRO RHEe v it ſeems of the Roman 
Empire. Seneca the Tragedian hath 
thefe Verſes: | 

Q 2 _ Ve- 
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—— enient Annis 
Fecula ſeri, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula Rerum laxet, & ingen: 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphyſque novos 
Detegat Orbes; nec fit Terris 
Ultima Thule: 


A PRO RHE CV of the Diſcovery of A. 
Merica. 

Tu Daughter of Polycrates dream'd 
that Jupiter bathed her Father, and 
Apollo anointed him: And it came to 
paſs, that he was crucified in an open 
Place, where the Sun made his Body 
run with Sweat, and the Rain waſhed 
Tr. Philip of Macedon dreamed, he 
ſcaled up his Wife's Belly: Whereby 
he did expound it, that his Wife ſhould 
be barren: But Ariſtander the Sooth- 
ſayer told him, his Wife was with 
Child, becauſe Men do not uſe to feal 
Veſlels that are empty. A Phantaſm 
that appear'd to M. Brutus in his Tent, 
ſaid to him; Philippis iterum me 1 
bis. Tiberius ſaid to Galba, Tu quoque 
Galba deguſtabis Imperium. . 

Is 
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In Veſpaſian's Time there went a 
PROPHECY in the Eat; That thoſe 
that ſhould come forth of F#dea, ſhou'd 
reign over the World: Which though, 
it may be, was meant of our Saviour, 
yet Tacitus expounds it of Veſpaſian. 
Domitian dreamed the Night before he 
was flain, that a Golden Head was 
growing out of the Nape of his Neck: 
And indeed the Succeſſion that follow- 
ed him, for many Years, made golden 
Times. 

HENRY the Sixth of England, ſaid 
of Henry the Seventh, when he was a Lad, 
and gave him Water; This is the Lad 
that ſhall enjoy. the Crown, for which 
we ſtrive. 

WAEN I was in France, I IV) 
from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen- 
Mother, who was given to Curious 
Arts, cauſed the King her Husband's 
Nativity to be calculated, under a falſe 
Name; and the Aſtrologer gave a 
Judgment, that he ſhould. be killed in 
a Duel; at which the Queen laugh'd, 
thinking her Husband to be above 

Q 3 Chal- 
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Challenges and Duels: But he was flain 
ypon a Courſe at Tilt, the Splinters of 
the Staff of Mongomery going in at his 
Bever. 

Tas trivial Px Oo YHE cy, which! 
heard when I was a Child, and Queen 
Elizabeth was in the F wer: of her 
Years, was; 


When Hempe #s ſponne, 
England's done. 


Whereby it was generally conceived, 
that after the Princes had reigned, 
which had the principal Letters of that 

Word Hempe, (which were Henry, 
Edward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth) 
England ſhould come to utter Confu- 
fion: Which, Thanks be to Gov, is 
verified only in the Change of the 
Name: For that the King's Style is now 
no more of England, but of Britain. 
There was alſo another PRO G⁰BHE C 
before the Year 88, which I do not 
well underſtand : 


There 
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There ſhall be ſeen upon a Day, 
Between the Baugh and the May, 

The Black Fleet of Norway. 

When that is come aud gone, 
England build Houſes of Lime and Stone, 
For after Wars ſail oe have none. © 


IT was generally conceiv'd to be 
meant of the Span:ſh Fleet, that came 
in 88: For that the King of Spain's 
Sirname, as they ſay, is Norway. The 
Prediciion of Regiomontanus, | 


Ortogeſſmus Oftavus mirabilis Annus ; 


was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, i in 
the ſending of that great Fleet, being 
the ne, in Strength, tho' not in 
Number, that ever ſwam upon the 
Sea. 
As for Cleon's Dream, I think it was 

a Jeſt. It was, that he was devoured 
of a long Dragon; and it was expound- 
ed of a Maker of Sauſages, that troubled 
him exceedingly. There are Numbers 
of the like kind; eſpecially, if you in- 
clude Dreams, and Predictions of A- 
Q 4 ſtrology. 
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ſtrology. But T have ſet down theſe 
tew only of certain Credit, 1 Ex 
ample. 
My Judgment is, that they ought al 
to be deſpiſed; and' ought to ſerve but 
for Winter-talk by the Fire-ſide. Tho 
when I ſay Deſpiſed, I mean it as for 
Belief: For otherwiſe, the Spreading or 
_ Publiſhing of them, is in no ſort to 
be deſpiſed ; for they have done much 
Mifchief: And I ſee-many ſevere Laws 
made to ſuppreſs them. * 
'THar, that hath given them . 
and ſome Credit, conſiſteth in three 
Things. Firſt, that Men mark them 
when they hit, and never mark when 
they miſs: As they do generally alſo 
of Dreams. The ſecond is, that pro- 
bable Conjectures, or obſcure Tradi- 


tions, many Times turn themſelves in- 


to PRoPHECIESͤ: While the Nature 
of Man, which coveteth Divination, 
thinks it no Peril to Foretel that, which 
indeed they do but Collect. As that 
of Seneca's Verſe: For ſo much was 
then ſubje& to Demonſtration, that the 

Globe 


e 
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Globe of the Earth had great Parts 
beyond the Atlantich; which might be 
probably conceiv'd not to be all Sea: 
And adding thereto the Tradition in 
Plato's Timeus, and his Atlanticus, it 
might encourage one to turn it to a 
PRE DICTION. The third and laſt 
(which 1s the Great one) 1s, that al- 
moſt all of them, being infinite in Num- 
ber, have been Impoſtures, and by idle 
and crafty Brains merely contrived and 
feigned, after the Event paſt. 


A eee e KS 
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A MBITION is like Choler: 
11 Which is a Humour that maketh 
Men Active, Earneſt, Chearful, and 
Stirring; if it meet with no Obſtructi- 
on: But if it be topped, ſo as not to 
have a free Courſe, it becometh Adult, 
and thereby Malign and Venomous: 


In like manner AM BITIO US Mex, if 
they 
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they find no Repulſe in their Purſuit of 
Honours, but are ſtill getting forward, 
are rather Buſy than Dangerous: But if 
they are checkt in their Deſires, and 
diſappointed often, they harbour III-wil 
and Envy in their Hearts, and look 
upon Men and Things with a very evil 
Eye; and are then inwardly delighted, 
when Things go backward : Which is 
the worſt Property in a Servant of a 
Prince or State. Therefore it is good 
for Princes (if they make uſe of Aw 
BITIOUS MEN) to order it fo, that 
they be ſtill Advancing, and never go 
backwards. Which, becauſe it cannot 
be without Inconvenience, it were bet- 
ter not to uſe ſuch Natures at all. For 
if they riſe not together with their Ser- 
vice, they will take care to make their 
Service fall with them. But ſince we 
have ſaid, it were good not to ule 
AMB1Tious MEN, except it be upon 
Neceſſity; it will be worth while to 
ſpeak, in what Caſes they are of Ne- 
ceſſity. 


Go0D 
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Goop Commanders and Generals in 
War, muft by all means be taken, be 
they never ſo AMprTtTious: For their 
Uſefulneſs, in being ſet at the Head, 
compenſates for the reſt : And to chuſe 
2 Soldier without AMBrT1ON, is to 
pull off his Spurs. There is another 
Uſe alſo of AMBITIOUS Mx, in be- 
ing Skreens to Princes againſt Peril 
and Envy: For no Man will take that 
Part upon him, unlefs he be like a feal'd 
Dove, that mounts and mounts, only 
becauſe- he cannot ſee about him. 
There is another conſiderable Uſe alſo 
of AMpiTious Mex, in clipping the 
Wings of thoſe that over-top, and in 
pulling down their Greatneſs; as T7 
berius made uſe of Macro to overthrow 
Seranns, : 
SINCE therefore they are neceſſary 
in the Cafes mentioned, it remains to 
ſhew, how they are to be bridled and 
reſtrained, that they may be the leſs 
dangerous. There is leſs Danger of 
them, if they are of mean Birth, 
than if they are Noble; and of a 
Nature 
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Nature ſomewhat. harſh and rugged, 
than if gracious and popular; laſtly, if 
they are New Raiſed, than if they are 
grown Cunning, and Fortified in their 


Greatneſs. It is generally counted a | 
Weakneſs in Princes to have Favou. f 


rites and Boſom-Friends: Vet, to ſpeak 
Truth, there is no better Remedy x 
gainſt the exceſſive Greatneſs of No- 
bles and Miniſters. For when the 
Power of Pleaſuring or Diſpleaſuring 
lies in the Favourite, it is hardly poſ- 
ſible any Other ſhould be Over-great. 
ANOTHER good Way to curb them, 
is to Ballance them by others as A Mr 
TIOUS and Proud as They. But then 
there had need be ſome moderate Coun- 
ſellors, to interpoſe, and keep Things 
even between them: For without that 
Ballaſt the Ship will roul too much. 
At leaſt Princes may encourage and a- 
nimate ſome Perſons of meaner Condi- 
tion, to be as it were Scourges to Au- 
BiTious MEN. As for creating an 
Opinion in the Minds of Au BIT Iousõ 
Mex, that they are upon the Brink of 
Ruin, 
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Ruin, and to keep them in Awe that 
Way; if they are of fearful Natures, it 
may do well; but if they are Stout and 
Daring, it will precipitate their Deſigns 
and Machinations ; and there is Danger 
in it. If there be a Neceſlity of pul- 
ling them down, and that it is not ſafe 
to do it all at once; the only Way is, 
a continual Interchange of Favours and 
Diſgraces, whereby they may be amazed 
and confounded, not knowing what to 

expect, and be as it were in a Wood. 
Or AMBITIONS, it is leſs hurtful 
the AMBITION to prevail in great 
Things, than that other of Intermed- 
dling in every Thing: For that breeds 
Confuſion, and is the Ruin of Buſineſs. 
But yet there is leſs Danger from an 
Au BITIOUS Man active in Buſineſs, 
than great and powerful in Intereſt and 
Dependencies. He that makes it his 
Buſineſs to be Eminent amongſt Stir- 
ring and Able Men, undertakes a very 
great Task; but that is ever good for 
the Publick: But he that plots, to keep 
down Men of Underſtanding, and to be 
the 
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the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, 5 
the Bate and Calamity of an Age. 
 Hoxovk is attended with three re. 
markable Advantages: A Power to 
oblige; An eaſy Approach to Princes; 
and the raiſing of a Man's own Fortune, 
He that hath the beſt of theſe three 
Intentions, when he Aſpireth, is an 
Honeſt Man: And that Prince, that 
can diſcern and diſtinguiſh fuch Inten- 
tions in his Servants, is a wiſe Prince. 

But, in general, Princes and States 
ſhould chuſe ſuch Miniſters, as are led 
more by Duty, than Au BtTION; and 
ſuch as embrace and love Buſineſs ra- 
ther upon Conſcience, than Oſtenta- 
tion. In fine, let Princes judicioully 
diſtinguiſh between Buſy Natures, that 
will be meddling in every Thing, and 
à willing or chearful Mind. 
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XXXVII. Of Mask s 
and TRIUMPHS. 


HE SE Things are but Toys, 
to come amongſt ſuch ſerious 
Obſervations. But yet, ſince Princes 


will have ſuch Things, it is better they 


fthould be graced with Elegancy, than 
daubed with Colt. Dancing to Song, 
is a Thing of great State and Pleaſure. 
| underſtand it, that the Song be in 
Choir, placed aloft, and accompanied 
with fome broken Muſick: And the 
Ditty fitted to the Device. Acting in 
Jong, eſpecially in Dialogues, hath an 
extreme good Grace: Ifay Ac TING, 
not DAN IN c, (For that is a mean 
and vulgar Thing; ) and the Voices of 
the Dialogue ſhould be ſtrong and 
manly, (a Baſe, and a Tenour, no 
Treble; ) and the Ditty High and Tra- 
gical, not Nice or Dainty. Several 
| Choirs 
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Choirs placed one againſt another, and 
taking the Voice by Catches, Anthem- 
wiſe, give great Pleaſure. Turning 
Dances into Figure is a Childiſh Curio- 
ſity; and generally let it be noted, that 
thoſe Things, which I here ſet down, 
are ſuch as do naturally take the Senſe, 
and reſpet not petty Wonderments. 
It is true, the Alterations of Scenes, ſo 
it be quietly, and without Noiſe, are 
Things of great Beauty and Pleaſure; 
For they feed and relieve the Eye, be- 
fore it be ſated with the ſame Object. 
Let the Scenes abound with Light, e- 
ſpecially coloured and varied: And let 
the Mas KERS, or any other that are 
to come down from the Scene, have 
ſome Motions upon the Scene it ſelf, 
before their coming down; for it draws 
the Eye ſtrangely, and makes it with 
great Pleaſure deſire to ſee what it can- 
not perfectly diſcern, Let the Songs 
be loud and chearful, and not Chirpings 
or Pulings. Let the Muſick likewiſe 
be ſharp and loud, and well placed. 
'The Colours that ſhew beſt by Candle- 

. light, 
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Fght; are White Carnation, and a kind 
of Sea- water Green; and Spangles, as 


they are of no great Coſt, ſo they are 
of moſt Glory. As for rich Embroi- 
dery, it is loſt, and not diſcerned. 

Lyr the Suits of the Mas KERS be 


graceful, and ſuch as become the Per- 


fon when the Vizars are off; not after 


the Examples of known Attires; Turks, 


Soldiers, Mariners, and the like. Let 


Antimasks not be long; they have been 
commonly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, 
Wild-men, Antiques, Beaſts, Spirits, 


Witches, Ethiops, Pigmies, Turquets, 
Nymphs, Ruſticks, Cupids, ' Statues 
moving, and the like. As for Angels, 
it is not Comical enough, to put them 
into Anti-masks; and any thing that 
is hideous, as Devils, Giants, is, on the 
other ſide, as unfit. But chiefly, let 


the Muſick of them be Recreating; and 


with ſome ſtrange Changes. Some 
Sweet Odours ſuddenly coming forth, 
without any Drops falling, are in ſuch 
Company, where is Steam and Heat, 
Things of great Pleaſure and Refreſh- 

SEE: R ment. 
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ment. Double Masxs, one of Men, 
another of Ladies, addeth State, and 
Variety. But all is nothing, except 
the Room be kept clean and neat. 

For Juſts, and 'Turneys, and Bar- 
riers; the Glories of Them are chiefly 
in the Chariots, wherein the Chal- 


lengers make their Entry ; eſpecially if 
they are drawn with ſtrange Beaſts, as 
Lions, Bears, Camels, and the like: Or 
in the Devices of their Entrance, or in 
the Finery of their Liveries, or in the 
goodly Furniture of their Horſes and 
mour. But enough of theſe Toys. 


XXXVIII. Of NAaATuRE 
and Natural Diſpoſition 
in Men. 


ATURE is often hid ; ſometimes 
overcome; ſeldom extinguiſhed 


Force makes NaTuRE more impetuous 
in 
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in the Return; Doctrine and Precepts 
render the Effects of NATURE leſs im- 
portune indeed, but do not remove 
them; But Cuſtom alone is that, which 
perfectly changes and fubdues Nature. 
He that deſires a Conqueſt over his 
NATURE, let him neither ſet himſelf 
too great, nor too ſmall Tasks: For 
the Firſt will deje& him, by reaſon of 
frequent Failings; and the Second will 
not encourage him much, though he 
ſhould often prevail. And at firſt let 
him practiſe with Helps, as young 
Swimmers with Bladders or Ruſhes; 
and afterward, with Diſadvantages, as 
Dancers are wont, with thick Shoes. 
For it breeds Perfection in any thing, if 
the Practice be harder than the Uſe. 

WAERE NArURE is very powerful, 
and therefore the Victory hard, twill 
be neceſſary to proceed by certain De- 
grees. Which may be ſuch: Firſt, to 
ſtop NATURE for ſome Time; like 
to him, who, when he was Angry, 
uſed to ſay over the Letters of the Al- 
phabet, before he did any thing. Se- 

R 2 condly, 
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condly, to moderate Nasse * 
bring her down to ſmaller Portions; 
as if a Man, in Forbearing W ine, ſhould 
come from Large Draughts to Leſſer: 
And laſtly, to Subjugate NAT RE, and 
Quell it, altogether. But if a Man has 
ſo much Strength of Mind and Reſolu- 
tion, as to be able to diſengage, and 


enfranchiſe himſelf all at once, that is 
beſt. 


Optimus ille animi viudex, ledentia 
pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſenel 


NEITRHER is the antient Rule to be 
Rejected: To bend NATURE, like 1 
Wand, to the contrary Extreme; that 
it may come ſtrait at laſt. Underſtand- 
ing it thus, where the other Extreme 
does not lead to Vice. Furthermore 
Sing nor a Song of Triumph for Vi 
ctory over NATURE, too ſoon; for Na- 
TURE Will lie buried a long Time, and 
yet revive upon Occaſion; As it Ws 
with #/op's Damſel, turn'd from a Cat 


into a Woman; who ſat very demure!y 
at 
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at the Table, till a Mouſe happen'd to 
run before her. Therefore either avoid 
ſuch Occaſions altogether, or accuſtom 
your ſelf frequently to them, that you 
may be the leſs affected with them. 
Every Man's NATURALDIS POSITION 
is beſt perceiv'd in familiar Converſe; 
for here there is no Aﬀectation: In 
Paſſions; for they utterly caſt off Pre- 
cepts and Rules; Finally, in any new 
and unuſual Caſe; for there Cuſtom 
leaves him. I may call them happy 
Men, whoſe NATURAL DiseositiONS 
fort with their Vocations: Otherwiſe 
they may truly ſay, Multum incola fur 
ima mea: When they converſe with 
thoſe things they do not Affect. In 
Studies, whatever you find your Na- 
TURE averſe to, ſet your ſelf ſtated 
Times of Practiſing and Studying the 
lame : But if it ſuits your Genius, you 
need not trouble your ſelf about ſer 
Hours; for your Thoughts will fly to 
it of themſelves, according as other 
Buſineſs and Studies ſhall permit. Every 
Man's NAruRE, from an inbr2d Fa- 
R 3 calty 
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culty, produces either good or bad 
Herbs: Therefore let him diligently 


and ſeaſonably water the One, and pull 
up the Other. 


XXXIX. Of CVS TOM 
and E DVUcATTION. 


'E'N'S Thoughts are commonly 
according vn their Inclinations: 
Their Diſcourſe, according to their 
Learning, and the Opinions they haye 
imbib'd: But their Actions hold on, 
moſt an end, according as they have 
been accuſtomed. And therefore, as 
Machiavel well obſerves (tho' in an 
ill-favoured Inſtance,) There is no 
Truſting either to the Violence of Na- 
ture, or to the Bravery of Words; un- 
leſs they be corroborated by Cus rox. 
His Inſtance is this: That for the At- 
chieving of ſome deſperate and _ 

AR, 
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AR, a Man ſhould not reſt upon the 
Fierceneſs of any Man's Nature, or his 
reſolute Promiſes, much leſs Oaths; 
but that the Villany ſhould be commit- 
ted to ſuch as have had their Hands 
formerly in Blood. But Machiaves 
knew nothing of a Friar Clement, nor a 
Ravillac, nor a fauregny, nor a Bal- 
tazar G erard, nor a Guido Faux. Yet 
his Rule holdeth, That neither Nature, 
nor Reſoluteneſs of Engagement, are of 
equal Force with Cus ro. Only, 
Superſtition is in our Times ſo well 
advanc'd, that * Aſſaſſins of the firſt 
Rank are nothing inferior to harden'd 
Butchers ; and Votary Reſolutions, 
even In Matter of Blood, are Equiva- 
ent to Cus Tom. In all other Tres, 
the Predominancy of C1 USTOM is very 
manifeſt; inſomuch as it is miraculous, 
to hear what Profeſſions, Proteſtations, 
Promiſes, Great Words Men will give; 
and yet, neglecting all this, do juſt as 
they uſed o do, as if they were Images 


R 4 and 
f the firſt 


* In the Original Engliſh ; That Mex 
Blood are as Firm, as Butchers by bega. 
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and Engines, perfectly inanimate, and 
moved and acted by the Wheels of 
Cusrom only. We ſee alſo the Ty. 
ranny of Cusrom in many other 
things. The Indians (I ſpeak of the 
Gymnoſophiſts, both Antient and Mo- 
dern) lay themſelyes quietly upon a 
Stack of W ood, and ſo Sacrifice them- 
ſelves by Fire. Nay, the Women are in 
haſte to be thrown upon the Funeral 
Pile with their Husbands. The Lads 
of Sparta, of. Antient Time, uſed to 
bear Sou ging upon the Altar of Dian 
without a Squeek or a Groan. I fe- 
member in the Beginning of Queen 
E liæabeth s Time, an 1 raſh Rebel that 
was condemn'd put up a Petition to 
the Deputy, that he might be Hanged 
in a With, and not in a Halter; be- 
cauſe that. had been more uſual with 
Rebels. There are Monks found in 
Ruſſia, that, to compleat their Penance, 
will not refuſe to fit a whole Winter- 
Night in a Veſſel of Water, till they are 
ingaged with hard Ice. In ſhort, a 
World: of Examples may be brought, 


* of 
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of the Force of Cusrom, even to A- 
mazement, as well upon the Mind as 
Body. Therefore, ſince CusToMis, as 
it were, the principal Moderator and Ma- 
giſtrate of Man's Lite, let us by all means 
take Care to ingraft good CusSTOMS. 
Certainly Cus Tom is moſt ſtrong, 
when it begins with Childhood: This 
we call EDUCATION; which 1s no- 
thing elſe but a Cus r o M imbib'd from 
one's tender Years. So we ſee, that, in 
learning Languages, the Tongue it ſelf 
is more pliant to all, Expreſſions and 
Sounds; the Joints alſo more nimble 
and ſupple to all Poſtures and Motions, 
in Childhood or Youth, than afterwards. 
For it is moſt true, that thoſe late 
Learners do not ſo well take a new 
Bent: Except it be in ſome Men, whoſe 
Minds are not yet fixt, and that have 
kept themſelves open and prepared for all 
forts of Learning, to the end they may 
receive continual Improvement ; ; Which 
is exceeding rare. 
Bur if the Force of Cus ro Simple 
and Separate be ſo great; the Force of 
Gu U- 
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CusroM Copulate, and Conjoined, 
and Collegiate, is far greater: For there 
Example teaches, Company relieves 
Emulation quickens, Glory animate; 
So that in ſuch Places the Force and 


Influence of CusToM is, as it were, in 
its Exaltation. Certainly, the great Mul 
tiplication of Virtues upon Human Na. 
ture depends upon Societies well Or. 
dered and Diſciplined. 'For well 
adminiſtred Common-wealths, and good 
Laws nouriſh Virtue in the Blade, but 
do not much amend the Seeds there- 
of. But the World has this Unhappi- 
neſs, that the moſt effectual Means ate 
ſometimes applied to the Ends leaſt to 
be deſired. 


XL. Of FoR TUNE 


T cannot be denied, but outward 
Accidents have a mighty Stroke in 


raiſing or ſinking a Man's Forruxs: 
5 "The 
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The Favour of the Great Ones, Oppor- 
tunity, Death of others, Occaſion ſuit- 
ing a Man's Virtue. But chiefly, the 
Mould of a Man's Foxtuns is in his 
own Hands. Faber quiſque Fortune 
fue, ſaith the Comedian. And the moſt 
frequent of External Cauſes is, That 
the Folly of one Man is the Fo RTuNE 
of another. For no Man riſes ſo ſud- 
denly as by the Occaſion of Another's 
Errors; according to the Adagy; A 
Serpent, till he has devoured @ Serpent, 
becomes not a Dragon. 
Oren and apparent Virtues bring 
forth Praiſe; but they are ſecret and 
hidden Virtues that bring forth For- 


rux k. Certain Deliveries of a Man's 


ſelf, which have no Name. The Spa- 
wh Word (Deſemboltura) partly 
expreſſeth them: That is, when there 
are no Knots or Impediments in a Man's 
Nature; but that the Wheels of his 


Mind keep p pace with the Wheels of 


his For Tune. For ſo Lvy, (after he 


had deſcribed Cato Major in theſe 


Words; This Man had ſuch a Strength 


of 
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of Body and Mind, that here ſoever ho 
had been born, he ſeems to have been 
one that would have made his own Fox. 
TUNE;) adds this expreſly, that he had 
a Verſatil Wit. Therefore if a Man 
look ſharply and intently, he ſhall ſee 
Fox Tux E: For tho' ſhe be Blind, yet 
ſhe is not Inviſible. For the Way of 
Fo R TUNE is like the MILXKYY WAV I 
the Sky; which is a Meeting, or a Knot 
of a great many ſmall Stars, Inviſible 
aſunder, but Illuſtrious all together. 80 
are there a Number of ſmall and ſcarce 
diſcernible Virtues, or rather Faculties 


and Cuſtoms, that render Men Fox- 
TUNATE. The Italian note ſome of 
them, ſuch as a Man would little think. 
When they ſpeak of one, whoſe good 
For TUNE they undertake for, they wil 
throw in, into his other Qualities, that 
he hath Poco di matto. And certain- 
ly there are not to be found two more 
Fo R TUN ATE Properties, than to have 
a little of the Fool, and not too much 
of the Hoxesr. Therefore Extreme 


Lovers of their Country, or Prince, 
were 
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were never FORTUNATE; nor indeed 
can they be. For when a Man hath 
placed his Thoughts out of himſelf, he 
cannot well go his own Way. 

A Haſty FoxTuxE maketh an En- 

terpriſer, and Remover; (the French 
hath it better, Eutreprenant, or Re: 
nuant,) but the Exerciſed Fox Tung 
maketh the Able Man. 
CkRTAINLNYV, FORTUNE is to be 
honoured and reſpected, if it be but 
for her Daughters, CoNFIDEN CE and 
ReeuTArioNn: For theſe two Felicity 
breedeth; The Firſt, within a Man's 
ſelf; the Latter, in Others towards 
Him. 

ALL wiſe Men, to keep off the Envy 
of their own Virtues, are wont to a- 
ſcribe All to Px OVIDEN CE and Fo R- 


UNE; 


* I have here followed the Original Engliſh. The 
Latin runs thus: Fortuna præpropera, magna molien- 
tes, & nounthil turbulentes efficit ; at Fortuna exer- 
cita ea eſt, que efficit prudentes & cordatos: An over- 
haſty Fortune is apt to put Men upon Enterprizes, 
and to render them ſomewhat ſeditious and turbu- 


lent; but it is an Exerciſed Fortune that makes Men 
Wiſe and Prudeut. 
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ruxnz; for ſo they may with bettet ag 


Grace aſſume them. And beſides, i 
adds a kind of Majeſty to a Man, to he 
the Care of the Higher Powers. 80 
Czfar, to encourage the Pilot in a Tem. 
peſt, ſaid: Thou carrieſt Ceſar and his 
Fortune. Thus Sy1la choſe the Nat 
of HAPPY, and not of GREAT 
AND it hath been obſerved, Tha 
thoſe that have profeſſedly aſcribed too 
much to their own Wiſdom and Policy, 
have ended UnrorRTUNATE. It is 1. 
lated of Timotheus the Athenian, thit 
after he had, in the Account he gave to 
the State of his Government, inſerted, 
even to Nauſeouſneſs, this Clauſe ; Au 
in This Fortune had no Part; never 
proſpered in any Thing he undertook 

afterwards. 
CxRrAINL v there are thoſe, whoſe 
ForTuNE is like Homer's Verſes, that 
have a Slide and Eaſineſs beyond the 
Verſes of other Poets: As Plutarch 
faith of Timoleon's FoR TuNE, in Com- 
pariſon with that of Ageſilaus, or Epa- 
mnondas, And to bring this about, 
doubt- 


OW 


— % , 3 


doubtleſs it lies very much in a Man's 
own Power. 


Aa A A A A AVANT AVI AFAFOAS. 
XII. Of USURY. 


ANY have made witty Invectives 

againſt Usuxtrs. They fay, 
it is Pity the Devil ſhould invade Gop's 
Part, which is the Tithe. That the 
UsuRER is the greateſt Sabbath- 
Breaker; For that his Plough goeth 
upon Sundays. That the Us uRER is 
the Drone that Virgil ſpeaketh of: 


Agmine facto 
Ignavum fucos pecus a preſepibus arcent: 


All, with united Force, combine to drive 
The lazy Drones from the laborious 
Hi De. Dr yden. 


Tarar the Us uRER breaketh the 
Firſt Law that was made after the Fall ; 
which was, in the Sweat of thy Face 
Halt Thou eat Bread; and not, in the 


Sweat 
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Sweat of. Another's Face. That Usy. 
RERS ſhould wear Orange-Tawney 
Bonnets, becauſe they 7udaize. That 
it is a Thing contrary to Nature, for 
Money to beget Money ; and the like 
But I ſay this only, that Usury 3s one 
of the things that are allowed, becauſ 
of the Hardneſs of our Heart. For 
ſince there is a Neceſſity of Borrowing 
and Lending; and Men are ſo hard of 
Heart, that they will not Lend freely; 
it follows, that Us us v muſt be permit. 
ted. Some others have advanced cer- 
tain cunning and ſuſpicions Propel: 
tions concerning Bankers, publick Ex- 
changes, the Diſcovery of particulat 
Men's Eſtates, and ſuch like Artifices: 
But few have diſcourſed of Us uRT 
folidly and uſefully. The beſt Wa 
would be, to ſet before us the Ix c ox- 
VENIENCES and CONYENIENCES Of 
Usury; that the Good may be either 
Weighed out, or Culled out; again, 
warily to provide, that while by Ususy 
we are carried on to that which is bet- 


ter, we be not intercepted by the 
Way; 
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Way, and fall into that which is 


worſe. 

Tar INcoNVENIENCES of Usury 
are theſe: Firſt, that it leſſens the Num- 
ber of Merchants: For were it not 
for this lazy Trade of Us UR, Money 
would not lie {till, but would in great 
meaſure be employed upon Merchan- 
dizing; which is the Jena Porta to a 
Kingdom to let in Wealth. The Se- 
cond, that it impoveriſhes the Mer- 
chants: For as a Farmer cannot make 
ſuch an Advantage of husbanding his 
Ground, if he fit at a great Rent; ſo 
the Merchant cannot drive his Trade 
ſo well and gainfully, if he Negotiate 


with Money taken up at Intereſt. The 


Third Inc onNvENIENCE is a kind of 
ApPENDIX of the other two; and 
that is, a Leſſening of the publick Im- 
poſts and Cuſtoms, which Ebb and 
Flow in proportion to Commerce. The 
Fourth, that it bringeth the Treaſure 
and Monies of a Kingdom or State into 
a few Hands: For the Usurtr being 
at Certainties, and others at Uncer- 
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tainties, at the end of the Game, moſt 
of the Money will be in the Box. And 
this is to be held for an unfailing Maxim, 
That a State flouriſhes moſt, when its 
Wealth is ſpread, not hoarded. The 
Fifth, that it beats down the Price of 
Land: For the Employment of Money 
is either Merchandizing, or Purchaſing; 
and Us ur y way-lays both. The Sixth, 
that it dulls and damps all Labours, Im- 
provements, and new Inventions ; where. 
in Money would be Stirring, if it were 
not for this Slug. The Laſt, that it i 
the Canker and Ruin of many Men' 
Eſtates, which, in proceſs of Time, 
breeds a Publick Poverty. 

Ox the other fide, the CoxnveNIENCES 
of Usury are theſe: Firſt, that how- 
ſocver Usury in ſome reſpects hurteth 
Merchandizing, yet in ſome other it 
advanceth it: For it is moſt certaln, 
that the greateſt Part of Trade 1s driven 
by young Merchants, with Money bor- 
rowed at Intereit; ſo as if the Us uRER 
either call in, or keep back his Money, 
there will enſue preſently a great ny 

0 
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of Trade. The Second is, that if this 
eaſy Borrowing upon Intereſt did nor 
relieve Men's Neceſlities, they would 
ſoon be reduced to the utmoſt Straits; 
in that they would be forced to {ell 
their Means (be it Land or Goods) at 
too low a Rate: And ſo whereas 
UsuRy doth but Gnaw upon them, 
Haſty and Bad Markets would ſwallow 
them quite up. As for Mortgaging, or 
Pawning, it will little mend the Matter: 
For either Men will not take Pawns 
without USE; or if they do, in Caſe 
Payment be not made upon the very 
Day, they will go to the Rigour, and keep 
the Forfeiture. I remember a hard- 
hearted Money'd Man, that lived 1n the 
Country, uſed to ſay; The Devil take 
this Usury, it keeps us from Forfei- 
tures of Mortgages and Bonds, The 
Third, and Lalit is; That it is a Vanity 
to conceive, that there can be eaſy 
Borrowing without Us E: Nor, again, 
were it poſſible to conceive the innu- 
merable Inconveniences that would en- 
lue, if thoſe mutual Contracts of Bor- 
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rowing and Lending were taken away. 
Therefore to ſpeak of the utter abo- 
liſhing of Usury would be Idle. All 
States tolerate it in one Kind or Rate, 
or other; ſo that That Opinion muſt 

be ſent to Utopia. 
Lr us ſpeak now of the Reforma- 
tion and Regulating of Usur v; that is, 
how the IN coNVENIENCES of it may 
be beſt avoided, and the CON VENIENcES 
retained. It appears by the Ballancing 
the CON VENIHHEN CES and INCONVENTENCES, 
(which I have now done) that there 
are two Things to be Reconciled. The 
One, that the Teeth of Usury be 
grinded, that it bite not too much: 
The Other, that there be opened a 
Way to invite Moneyed Men to lend 
to the Merchants, for the Continuing 
and Quickening of Trade. And this 
cannot be done, unleſs you introduce 
two ſeveral Sorts of Usury; LESS, 
and a GREATER. For if you reduce 
Usury to one only Rate, and that 2 
Low one, you will eaſe the Borrower 
a little; but the Merchant will be to 
ſeek 
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ſeek for Money. And further it is to 
be noted, that the Trade of Merchan- 
dize, being of all the moſt Gainful, 
may bear Usury at a good Rate; O- 
ther Contracts not ſo. 

To ſerve both theſe Intentions, the 
Way may be this. Let there be two 
Rates of Usury: The One Free and 
General to All; the Other with Li- 
cence to certain Perſons only, and in 
certain Places of great Merchandize. 
Firſt therefore let Us ux in general be 
reduced to Five in the Hundred: And 
let that Rate be Proclaimed, that it 
may be Free to All: And for receiving 
the ſame, let the King or State renounce 
all Penalty. This will preſerve Bor- 
rowing from any general Stop or Diffi- 
culty. This will be an Eaſe to infinite 
Borrowers in the Country, and elſe- 
where. This will in great meaſure raiſe 
the Price of Land; * becauſe the An- 

— — 


* In the Original Engliſh; Becauſe Land pur- 
chaſed at Sixteen Years Purchaſe, will yield Six in 
the Hundred, and ſomewhat more; whereas this 
Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. 
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nual Value of Land here with us in 
England, will exceed that of Us re- 
duced to this Rate, as much as the An. 
nual Value of Six Pounds exceeds that 
of Five only. Finally, this will whet 
and encourage the Induſtry of Men to 
the making profitable and gainful Im- 
provements; becauſe many will rather 
venture in this Kind, than take up with 
Five in the Hundred; eſpecially having 
been uſed to greater Profit. 
SECONDLY, let there be certain 
Perſons LICEN CED to lend to known 
Merchants, and to none elſe whomſo- 
ever: And let this be done with the 
Cautions following. Let the Rate 
(even with the Merchant himſelf) be 
ſomewhat lower than what he uſed 
formerly to pay. By this means, all 
Borrowers, be they Merchants, or O- 
thers, will have Eaſe by this Reforma- 
tion, Let the Prince, or State, have 
{ome {mall Matter for each Licence; 
and the reſt go to the Lender. For it 
the Abatement be but ſmall to the 


Lender, it will not diſcourage him at 
all 
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all from his Trade of Usury: For In- 
tance, he that took before Ten or Nine 
in the Hundred, will rather be con- 
tented with Eight in the Hundred, than 
give over his Trade, or change Cer- 
tainties for Uncertainties. Of theſe 
Licenced Lenders let there be no de- 
terminate Number; but yet let them 
be reſtrained to certain Cities and 
Towns, where Merchandize flouriſhes: 
For then they will not have an Oppor- 
tunity, under Colour of LICGEN CES, to 
lend other Men's Monies for their 
own; nor will the Licenced Rate of 
Nine or Eight ſwallow up the general 
current Rate of Five; ſince no one will 
chuſe to lend his Monies far off, or to 
truſt them in unknown Hands. 

Ir it be Objected, that this doth, in 
a ſort, Authorize Us uk v, which be- 
fore was, in ſome Places, but Permiſ- 
live: The Anſwer is, That it is better 
to mitigate Us UR by Declaration, 
than to ſuffer it to rage by Connivance. 
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XLII. Of YOUTH 
and A G E. 


Man that is Young in Years, may 
be Old in Hours, if he has loſt 
no Time. But this happens rarely, 
Generally, YourTHa is like the fir 
Thoughts, not ſo wiſe as the Second, 
For there is a YourTH in Thoughts, as 


well as in Ages. And yet the Inven- 


tion of YounG, Men is more lively 
than that of OLD; and Imaginations 
{tream into their Minds better, and, as 
it were, more divinely. 

NATURES that have much Heat, 
and that are driven to and fro by vio⸗ 
lent Deſires and Perturbations, are not 
ripe for Action, till they have reach'd 
the Meridian of their AGz. As we 
ſee in Julius Ceſar, and Septimius Se- 
verus. Of the latter of whom it is ſaid; 
Juveututem egit, erroribus, imo furo- 

ri bus, 
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ribus, plenam. And yet he was the 
fmouſeſt almoſt in all the Lift of the 
Emperors. But Sedate and Compoſed 
Natures may Flouriſh even in LVour R. 
Examples of which Thing are ſeen 
in Auguſtus Ceſar, and Coſinus Duke 
Florence, and ſome Others. On the o- 
ther ſide, Heat and Vivacity, if they 
are found in OLD AGE, make an Ex- 
cellent Compoſition for Buſineſs. 
Young Men are fitter to Invent, than 
to Judge; and good at Execution, ra- 
ther than Counſel: and are fitter to be 
employ'd in new Projects, than in com- 
mon ordinary Buſineſs. For the Ex- 
pertence of Old Men, in Things that 
fall within their Compaſs, directs them: 
But in New Things, it leads them a- 
ſtray. The Errors of Young MEN 
are often the Ruin of Buſineſs: But the 
Errors of OLo MEN amount com- 
monly but to this, That More might 
have been done, or SOON ER. YOUNG 
Mex, in the Conduct aud Management 
of Affairs, embrace Greater Things 
than they are able to Hold; Stir more 

than 
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than they know how to Quiet again: 
Fly to the End, without well conſider. 
ing the Degrees and Means; Purſue 
abſurdly certain Rules, that they haye 
lighted upon by Chance: Uſe extreme 
Remedies at firſt: And, in fine, that 
which doubles Errors, will not Ac. 
knowledge, or Retract their Errors; 
like Ill-broken Horſes, that will nei. 
ther Stop, nor Turn. Men of Ac 
Object too much; are too long in Con. 
ſulting : Fear Dangers, more than is Ex. 
pedient ; waver, and are unſteady by: 
too haſty Repentance; and very ſeldom 
drive Butineſs home to the full Period; 
contenting themſelves to enjoy a Me. 
diocrity of Succeſs. Certainly, it were 
good in Buſineſs to Compound both: 
For that will be good for the Preſent, 
to the end the Virtues of both Acts 
may correct the Defects of each: And 
good for the Future, that Yo NG MEN 
may Learn, while Me x in Ac E Govern: 
And laſtly, better for the compoſing and 
quieting of external Accidents, becauſe 
Authority followeth OI y Mx, and 
Favour and Popularity You ru. Ix 
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In Morals, YouTn, perhaps, will 
have the Prehcminence, as OLD AGE, 
in Politicks. A certain Rabby, upon 
the Text, Tour Toung Men ſhall ſee 
Viſions, and your Old Men ſhall dream 
Dreams, inferreth thus; That Gop 
vouchſafes YounG Men a nearer Ap- 
proach to him than OLD Men: Be- 
cauſe VIS IoN is a clearer and more 
manifeſt Revelation than a DREAM. 
And certainly, the more a Man drinks 
of the World, the more he is intoxi- 
cated with it: Beſides, Oud AGs im- 
proves rather in the Powers of the Un- 
derſtanding, than in the Virtues of the 
Will and the Affections. There are 
ſome, who have an over- early Ripeneſs 
and Forwardneſs in their Vourn, but 
in the Courſe of Vears fade ſoon, and 
turn Inſipids. Theſe are firſt, ſuch as 
have brittle Wits, the Edge whereof is 
ſoon turn'd; ſuch as was Hermogenes 
the Rhetorician, whoſe Books are ex- 
ceeding ſubtil, but the Author ſoon at- 
ter became Stupid. A Second Sort 1s 
of 7 thoſe, that have ſome Natural Fa- 

culties, 
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culties, that are more becoming in E 
YourTn, than Act: Such as a fluen Co 
and luxuriant Speech; which is com. An 
mended in a YouxG Man; but not in Vu 
an OLp Man. Thus Cicero lays of Fo 
Hortenſius : Idem manebat, neque iden Ph 
decebat. The Third is of ſuch, as take Fo 
too high a Strain at firſt ſetting out, and 
are endued with a Magnanimity, aboye G1 
what an Advanc'd Age is able to ſup- D! 
port: As was Scipio Africanus, of whon WM . 
Liuy ſaith: Oltime primis cedebant pl 
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L el 
XLIII of BEAUTY 


IRTUE is like a Rich Jew, 
which 1s beſt, plain Set. And 
certainly, Virtue ſhews beſt in a Body 
that is Comely, tho' not of Delicate 
Features: And that hath rather Dignity 
of Preſence, than Bzxaury of Aſped. 
Neither is it almoſt ſeen, that very 
BEeauTiruL Perſons are of great Vi- 
tue; as if Nature had labour'd rather, 
not to Err, than to produce any thing 
Excer 
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Excellent. Therefore they are good 
Company, but not of exalted Spirits: 
And ſtudy rather Accompliſhment, than 
Virtue. But this holds not always. 
For Auguſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſian, 
Philip le Belle of France, Edward the 
Fourth of England, Alcibiades of A 
thens, Iſmael the Perſian, were very 
Great Men, and, nevertheleſs, very 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Is Beauty, Feature is before Com- 
plexion ; and decent and agreeable Mo- 
tion, even before Feature. That is the 
choice and beſt Part of Beauty, 
which a Picture cannot expreſs; no, 
nor the Life it ſelf, at firſt Sight. There 
is no excellent BEAT that has not 
ſome Diſproportion in the Make. 

Ir is hard to ſay, whether Apelles, or 
Albert Durer, was the greateſt Trifler: 
One of which was for making a Perſon ' 
according to Geometrical Proportions: 
The Other, by taking the beſt Parts 
out of divers Faces, ſet himſelf to make 
one Excellent. Such Pictures, I think, 
would pleaſe no Body, but the Painter 


that made them. Not but that I think 
A 
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a Painter may make a better Face than 
ever was: But he muſt do it by a kind 
of Felicity or Chance, (as a Muſician 
that maketh an excellent Air in My. 
fick) and not by Rule. 

A Man ſhall ſee Faces, which, if vou 
examine Part by Part, you ſhall ſcarce 
find one Part that you can approve ſe. 
parately : And yet all together they are 
pleaſing enough. If it be true, that the 
principal Part of BEAT conſiſts in 
decent Motion, certainly it is no Wol- 
der, that Perſons in Years ſhould ſeem 
ſometimes more Amiable than. Y ounger 
Men: According to that of Euripides 
Pulchrorum Autumnus Pulcher. For 
it is impoſſible, that a Young Man 
ſhould obſerve Decency in all Things 
unleſs perchance you take in Youth it 
felf to ſupply the Place of Decency. 

BEAU T is like Summer-Fruits 
which are eaſily corrupted, and laſt not 
long: And, for the moſt Part, it uſhers 
in a diflolute Youth, and a penitent 
Old Age: Notwithſtanding, if it light 
well, it makes Virtues thine, and Vices 
bluſh. XLIV. 
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XLIV. Of DEFoRmMITyY. 


EFORMED PRERSONS are 
D commonly revenged of Nature: 
For as Nature has been unkind to them; 
ſo they, on the other hand, are croſs 
to Nature; being moſt of them (as the 
Scripture faith) void of Natural Ace- 
wn. | 

CERTAINLY, there is a Conſent be- 
tween the Body and the Mind: And 
where Nature erreth in the One, She 
ventureth in the Other. *U4z peccat in 
uno, periclitatur in altero. But becauſe 
there is in Man an Election touching 
the Frame of his Mind, and a Neceſlity 
in the Frame of his Body; the Stars of 
Natural Inclination are ſometimes ob- 
(cured by the Sun of Virtue and Di- 
ſcipline. Therefore it is good to ſpeak 
of DErorR MIT , not as a Sign, which 
lometimes deceives; but as a Cauſe, 
which ſeldom faileth of the Effect. 

Wo- 
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WH osoEveR hath any Thing in his 
Perſon that induces Contempt, has 2 
perpetual Spur in himſelf, to reſcue 
himſelf from Scorn: Therefore Dx. 
FORMED Perſons are ever extreme 
Bold: Firſt, as in their own Defence, 
as being expoſed to Scorn: But in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, by an acquir'd Habit. 
Again, DerorMmiTty whets Induſtry; 
an Induſtry eſpecially of this Kind, to 
ſearch and pry carefully into the Defets 
and Infirmities of Others, that they may 
have ſomewhat to Repay. Further- 
more, in their Superiors, it quenches | 
Suſpicion and Jealouſy towards them; 
as Perſons, that they think they may 
ſafely deſpiſe. And it lays their Com- 
petitors and Emulators aſleep; as never 
dreaming of their Promotion to Ho- 
nours, till they ſee them in Poſſeſſion. 
So that, upon the Matter, in great Wits, 
DerorRmiTyY opens the Way to Ri 
{ing. 

Kincs in Antient Times, (and at 
this preſent in ſome Empires) were 
wont to put great Truſt in Eunuchs: 

For 
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For thoſe that are Envious towards all, 
are more Faithful and Obnoxious to 
One. Yet they truſted them, rather as 
good Pryers and Whiſperers, than as 
good Magiſtrates and publick Miniſters. 
And the Reaſon is much the ſame in 
DerorR MED Perſons. The Rule, I before 
aid down, holds: DRroR xp Perſons, if 
they have Spirit, will vigorouſly ſtrive to 
reſcue themſelves from Scorn and Re- 
proach : W hich mult be, either by Virtue, 
or Malice: And therefore let it not ſeem 
ſirange to any one, if ſometimes they 
prove Excellent Perſons; as was Age- 
ſlaus, Zanger the Son of Solyman, .- 
ſip, Gaſea Preſident of Peru: And 
Herates may likewiſe go amongſt the 
reſt, with Others. 


r 
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XLV. Of BUILDING. 


OUSES are built to live in, not 
to look on: Therefore let Uſe 
be preferred before Beauty; except 
Vor. I. 8 5 where 
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where Both may be had. Let us leave 
the goodly Fabricks of Hos Es, that 
raiſe Admiration, to the Enchanted 
Palaces of the Poets, who build them 
with ſmall Colt. 

H x that builds a fair HousE, but 


in an ill Seat, committeth himſelf to 


Priſon. Now I reckon it an ill Seat, 
not only where the Air is unwholſom, 
but likewiſe where the Air 1s unequal; 
as are thoſe Housts, which are built 
indeed upon a riſing Ground, but en- 
vironed on all ſides, like a Theater, 
with higher Hills; whereby the Heat 
of the Sun 1s pent in, and the Wind 
gathereth, as in Troughs: So as you 
{hall have, and that ſuddenly, as greata 
Diverſity of Heat and Cold, as if you 
dwelt in ſeveral Places. 

NEITHER is it an ill Air only that 
maketh an ill Seat, but ill Ways, ill Mar- 
kets, and (if you will hearken to MA. 
21s) ill Neighbours. I forbear men— 
tioning many more, as want of Water; 


want of Wood for Fire and Shelter; 


Barrenneſs of Soil, or want of Mixture 
6 
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of Grounds of ſeveral Natures; want 
of Proſpect; want of level Grounds; 
want of Places at ſome near Diſtance 
for Hunting, Hawking, Racing; too 
near the Sea, or too remote; no Con- 
venience of Navigable Rivers, or the 
| Inconvenience of the ſame by their O- 
verflowing; too far off from great Ci- 
ties, which may hinder Buſineſs; or 
too near them, which ſwallows up all 
Proviſions, and makes every Thing dear; 
where a Man hath a great Eſtate laid 
together, and where, on the other 
ſide, he is ſcanted and unable to ſpread 
his Wings: All which Particulars I enu- 
merate, not with this Deſign, as if any 
deat could be free from all theſe In- 
conveniences, but that as many of them 
may be avoided as is poſſible: And a- 
gain, if a Man have ſeveral Dwellings, 
that he ſort them fo, that what Conve- 
niences are wanting in the One, he may 
find in the Other. Lucullus anſwer'd 
Pompey well; who, when he ſaw in 
one of Lucullus's Palaces, his ſtately 
Galleries, and Rooms ſo large and light- 

T3 ſom, 
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ſom, ſaid, Donubtleſs an excellent Place 
for Summer, but how do you do in Win: 
ter? Lucullus anſwer'd, Why, do you 
not think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, 
that ever change their Abode toward: 
the Winter? 

LEer us paſs now from the Situation 
of the Houssx, to the Houss it ſelf; 
imitating Cicero in the OraTor's Arr; 
who wrote Books de Oratore (of ah 
Orator) and one Book intitled, Orator: 
the former whereof deliver the Pre- 
cepts of the Art, and the latter the Per- 
fection. We will therefore deſcribe a 
PRINCELY PALACE, making a brief 
Model thereof. For it is ſtrange to ſee 
now in Europe ſuch vaſt B uiLpiNGs 
as the Vatican, and Eſcurial, and ſome 
others are, and yet ſcarce a very fair 
Room in them. | 

THis therefore I lay down, in the 
firſt Place, that you can have no per- 
fect Palace, except you have two ſeve- 
ral Sides; a Side for the Banquet, as 55 
ſpoken of in the Book of Heſter, and 
a Side for the Houſhold: The one for 

Feaſts, 
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Feaſts, Pomp, and Magnificence; and 
the other for Dwelling. I underſtand 
both theſe Sides to be built, nat as 
Wings of the Hovse, but as Parts of 
the Front; and the ſame to be uniform 
without, tho' ſeverally Partitioned with- 
in. Theſe Sides I would have joined 
| together by a lofty and ſtately Tower, 
in the midſt of the Front. 

As for the Side of the Baxquer, 
[would have there one Room only above 
Stairs, and Fifty Foot High at leaſt; 
and under it, another Room of the 
lame Length and Breadth, which may 
conyeniently hold all the Preparations 
tor Feaſts, Plays, and ſuch like magniti- 
cent Shows; alſo to receive the A- 
ors, whilſt they dreſs and prepare 
themſelves. 

As for the other Side, which 1s the 
HousnoLp Side, I would have it di- 
vided chiefly into a Hall and a Chapel, 
both of them Spacious and Stately: But 
theſe not to go the whole Length of 
the Side; but to have at the further 
End two Parlors, a Winter and a Sum- 
1 8 mer 
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mer one: And under all theſe (except- 
ing the Chapel) large Cellars ſunk: 
And likewiſe privy Kitchens, with But- 
teries and Pantries, and the like. 

As for the Tower, I would have 
it Two Stories Fifteen Foot high each, a. 
bove the Two Wings of the Front; and 


beautiful Lt avs upon the Top, railed, 


with Statues interpoſed : And the ſame 
To wER to be divided into Rooms a; 
ſhall be thought fit. The Stairs like- 
wiſe of the TVR RH to be open, run- 
ning back into themſelves, and ever and 
anon divided by Sixes; incompaſſed on 
both Sides with Statues of Wood, 
Gilt, or at leaſt of a Braſs Colour, 
with a noble Landing Place at the 
Top. But this to be, if you do not ap- 
point any of the lower Rooms for a 
Dining Place of Servants: For other- 
wiſe you ſhall have the Servants Dinner 
after your own: For the Steam of 1t 
will come up as in a Funnel. And ſo 
much for the FRONT. Only I under- 
ſtand the eight of the firſt Stairs to be 
ſixteen Foot, which is the Height of the 
Lower Room. B- 
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BeyoND this FRONT is there to be 
a fair Court, but three ſides of it of a 
far lower Building than the Front. 
And in all the four Corners of that 
Court fair Stair-Caſes, caſt into Turrets 
on the Out- ſide, and not within the 
Row of Buildings themſelves. But 
thoſe Towers are not to be of the 
Height of the Fxo dr, but rather pro- 
portionable to the lower BUILD INS. 
But let not the whole Court be paved 
with broad ſquare Stone; for ſuch Pave- 
ments ſtrike a great Heat in Summer, 
and much Cold in Winter: But let 
there be Walks of that Stone, on the 
Sides only of the Edifice, with the Form 
of a Croſs in the middle, and with 
Quarters interpoſed, turfed with Graſs 
kept ſnorn, but not too near ſhorn. 

Lr the whole Side of the Court 
on the BanqQuert-Parrt be ſtately 
Galleries; in each of which Galleries let 
there be three or five fine Cupola's in the 
Length of it, placed at equal Diſtance: 
And fine Coloured Windows of ſeveral 
Works. On the Hous HO p Side, 
—1＋ 4 Cham- 
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Chambers of Preſence, ard others of 
ordinary Uſe, with ſome Bed-Cham- 
bers. And let all three Sides be a 
Double-Houſe, not with thorow. 
Lights, but with Windows only on 
one Side; that you may have Rooms 
from the Sun, both for Forenoon and 
Afternoon. Contrive it alſo ſo, that 
you may have Rooms both for Summer 
and Winter; Shady for Summer, and 
Warm for Winter. You ſhall have 
ſometimes fine Ho us Es ſo full of 
Glaſs, that one cannot tell where to go 
to be out of the Sun, or Cold. As for 
Bow-Winpows, I hold them of good 
Uſe; (in Cities indeed Uypr1car do 
better, in reſpect of the Uniformity 
towards the Street ;) for they are con- 
venient Retiring Places for Conference; 
and beſides, they keep both the Wind 
and Sun off: For that which would 
ſtrike almoſt thorow the whole Room, 
doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But 
let them be but few, not exceeding 
Four; that is, Two on each fide of the 
Court. 

B k- 
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BeyoND this Cour, let there be 
mother Inner Cou Rr of the ſame 
Largeneſs and Height, which is to be 
environed with the Garden on the Out- 
ide, and in the Inſide beautifully Cloi- 
ſtered and Arched as high as the firſt 
Story. On the Under: ſtory towards 
the Garden, let it be turned to a Grotta, 
or Place of Shade or Eſtivation, open 
or window'd towards the Garden only, 
And let this Grotta be level with the 
Floor, not ſunk at all under Ground, to 
woid all Damps. And let there be a 
Fountain, or ſome magnificent Work 
of Statues, in the midſt of this Cour 7, 
and to be paved as the other Court 
was. The Buildings of this Cour to 
be for Privy-Lodgings on both Sides, 
and the End for Privy-Galleries. But 
Care muſt be taken, that one of them 
be deſigned for an IX FIRMARx, if the 
Prince, or any of the Great Ones, 
ſhould be Sick, with CHAMBERS, 
BED-CHAMEB ER, ANTICAMERA, and 
RECAMERA joining to it. Upon the 
Ground-Story a fair Gallery, open upon 

Pile 
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Pillars, to take the Proſpect and Freſh. 
neſs of the Garden. At both Corners 
of the furtheſt Side, by way of Retury, 
let there be two Delicate or Rich Ca- 
binets, curiouſly paved, richly hanged, 
glazed with Chryſtalline Glaſs, and 1 
rich Cupola in the midſt, and all other 
Elegancy that can be thought of. In 
the Upper Gallery too I would have, if 
the Place will afford it, ſome Fountains 
running in divers Places from the 

Wall, with ſome fine Avoidances. 
AN p thus much for the Model of the 
PALACE; fave that you muſt have, be- 
fore you come to the FRONT, three 
Courts: A Green Court Plain, with 4 
Wall about it: A Second Court of the 
ſame Bigneſs, but more garniſhed with 
little Turrets, or rather Embelliſhments 
upon the Wall: And a Third Court, to 
make a Square with the Front, but not 
to be Built, nor yet incloſed with 2 
naked Wall, but incloſed with Tar- 
RASSES leaded aloft, and fairly gat- 
niſhed on the three Sides; and Cloy- 
ſtered on the Inſide with Pillars, and 
| not 
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not with Arches below. As for the 
OxFIiCcEs, let them ſtand at ſome Di- 
ſtance from the Houſe, with ſome: low 
covered Galleries, to paſs fromethem 
to the Palace it ſelf. 


XLV. Of GARDENS. 


\ OD Almighty firſt planted a Gar- 
DEN. And indeed of all Hu- 
mane Pleaſures that of a GARDEN 1s 
the Pureſt. For it is the greateſt Re- 
freſhment to the Spirits of Man; with- 
out which, Buildings and Palaces are 
but groſs Handy-works, and have no- 
thing of Nature in them. Further, a 
Man ſhall ſee, that when Ages ad- 
vance in Civility and Politeneſs, Men 
come to Buir.p SrATELx, ſooner 
than to GARDEN FixELY; as if Gar- 
DENING Were the greater Perfection. 
I lay it down for a Rule, That in the 
Royal Ordering of GaRDENs, there 
ought 
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ought to be Garpens for all the 
Months in the Year; in which, ſeveral. 
ly, Things that are in Seaſon in ſuch or 
fuch a Month, may be produced. For 
December, January, and the latter Part 
of November, you muſt chuſe ſuch 
Things as are green all Winter; a 
Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cypreſß 
Ews, Box, Pines, Fir-Trees, Roſemary, 
Lavender, Periwinkle the White, the 
Purple, and the Blue; Germander, 
Flags, Orange- Trees, Lemmon Trees, 
and Myrtle, if they be ſtoved; and 
gweet Marjoram ſet near a Wall, and 
towards the Sun. There followeth for 
the latter Part of January and Fe. 
bruary, the Mezerion- Tree, which then 
bloſſoms; Crocus Vernus, both the Yel- 
low and the Grey; Primroſes, Ane- 
mones, the Farly Tulip, Hyacinthus 
Orientalis, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For 
March, all Sorts of Violets, eſpecially 
the fingle Blue, which are the Earlieſt; 
the Yellow Daftadil, the Dazy, the Al 
mond-Tree, which then bloſſoms; 
the Peach-Tree in Bloſſom; the Cor- 

5 nelian- 
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nelian-Tree in Bloſſom; ſweet Briar. 
In April, follow the double white Vio- 
let, the Wall- Flower, the Stock Gilly- 
Flower, the Cowſlip, Flower- de- luce's, 
and Lilies of all Kinds, Roſemary- 
Flower, the Tulip, the Double Piony, 
the Pale Daffadil, the French Honey- 
Suckle, the Cherry-Tree in Bloſſom, 


the Damſin and Plumb-Trees in Bloſ- 


ſom, the White Thorn in Leaf, the 
Lelack-Tree. 

In May and June, come Pinks of all 
Sorts, eſpecially the Bluſh-Pink, Roſes 
of all Kinds, except of Musk, which 
comes later, Honey-Suckles, Strawber- 
ries, Bugloſs, Columbine, the French 
Marygold, Flos Africanus, Cherry-Tree 
in Fruit, Ribes, Figs in Fruit, Raſps, 
Vine-Flowers, Lavender in Flowers, 
the ſweet Satyrian with the white 
Flower, Herba Muſcaria, the Lilly of 
the Valleys, the Apple-Tree in Bloſſom. 

IN Fzly, come Gilly-Flowers of all 
Varieties, Musk-Roſes, and the Lime- 
Trees in Bloſſom, Early Pears and 
Plumbs in Fruit, Gennitings, Cedlings. 
In 
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In Auguſt, come Plumbs of all Sorts in I n. 
Fruit, Pears, Apricocks, Barberies, Fil. N ti 
beards, Musk-Melons, Monks-hoods of 
all Colours. In September come Grapes, 
Apples, Poppies of all Colours, Peaches, 
Melo-Cotones, Nectarines, Cornelians, 
Wardens, Quinces. In October and 
the Beginning of November, come Ser- 
vices, Medlars, Bulliſes, Roſes cut or 
removed to come late, Hollioaks, and 
ſuch like. "Theſe Particulars that | 
have enumerated, ſuit the Climate of 
London; but my Meaning 1s, that you 
may have elſewhere a PER PETA 
OPRING, as it were, according to the 
Nature of the Place. 

ANp becauſe the Breath of Flowers 
is far ſweeter in the Air (where it 
comes and goes, like the Warbling of 
Muſick) than in the Hand; therefore 
nothing contributes more to that De- 
light, which the Smell of Flowers 
yields, than to know what are the 
Flowers and Plants, which, as they grow, 
do beſt perfume the Air. Roſes, as 


well Damask, as Red, are Flowers te- 
nacious 
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nacious of their Smell, nor do they 
tinge the Air; ſo that you may walk 
by a whole Row of them, and find no- 
thing of their Sweetneſs, yea, tho' it be 
in a Morning Dew. Bays likewiſe yield 
no Smell as they grow: Roſemary not 
much, nor ſweet Marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the ſweeteſt Smell 
in the Air, 1s the Violet: eſpecially the 
White double Violet, which comes 
twice a Year, about the middle of A 
pril, and about Bartholomew-tzde, 
Next to that is the Musk-Roſe, then 
the Straw berry-Leaves, dying with a 
moſt excellent Cordial Smell. Then 
the Flower of the Vines; it is a little 
Duſt, like the Duſt of a Bent, which 
grows upon the Cluſter in the firſt com- 
ing forth. Then Sweet-Briar, then 
Wall-Flowers, which are very delight- 
ful to be ſet under a Parlour, or lower 
Chamber-Window. Then Pinks and 
Gilly-Flowers, eſpecially the matted 
Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime-Tree. Then the 
Honey. Suckles, placed at a Diſtance. 


Of 
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Of Bean Flowers I ſpeak not, becauſe 
they are Field-Flowers. But thoſe 
which perfume the Air moſt delight. 
fully, but then only when trodden up. 
on and cruſhed, are 'Threc, that is, Bur. 
net, Wiid-Time, and Water-Mint 
Therefore you are to ſet whole Alleys 
of them, to have the Pleaſure when you 
walk and tread. 

In Compaſs of Ground for Gaz 
DENS (ſpeaking of thoſe which are in- 
deed PRINCE-LIKE, as we have done 
of Buildings) ought not to be under 
Thirty Acres, and to be divided into 
Three Parts; a Green in the Entrance; 
a Heath or Defart in the End; and 
the Main GARDEN in the midſt; be- 
ſides Alleys on both Sides. And I like 
well, that Four Acres of Ground be 
aſſigned to the Green, Six to the 
Heath, Eight to the Side-W alks, and 
Twelve to the Main GaR DEN. The 
Green hath two Pleaſures, the one to 
the Eye, to which nothing is more plea- 
ſant than green Graſs kept finely ſhorn: 
the other, in that it will give you a fair 

| Alley 
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Alley in the midſt, by which you paſs 
towards the Front of a ſtately Hedge, 
which is to encloſe the Main GARDEN. 
But becauſe the Alley will be long, and 
in great Heat of the Year or Day, you 
ought not to buy the Shade in the 
GARDEN, by going in the Sun thro”. 
the Green; therefore you are on either 
ide the Green to plant a Covert Alley 
of Carpenters Work about Twelve 
Foot in Height, by which you may 
go all the Way under Shade into the 
GARDEN. As for the making Knots 
or Figures of divers coloured Earths, 
to lie under the Windows of the Houſe, 
on that Side where the GARDEN 
ſtands, they are mere Toys: You may 
ſee as good Sights many Times in 
Tarts. 

Tux GARDEN is beſt to be Square, 
encompaſſed on all the Four Sides with 
a ſtately Arched Hedge; the Arches to 
be upon Pillars of Carpenters Work, 
of ſome Ten Foot High, and Six Foot 
Broad, and the Spaces between, of the 
lame Dimenſion with the Breadth of 

Vor. I. C the 
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Covert-Alleys of the Green may bring 


dring your Proſpect upon this fit 
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the Arch. Over the Arches let there 
be an entire Hedge, of ſome Four 
Foot High, of Carpenters Work allo, 
and over this, a little Turret upon the 
Top of every Arch, witha Capacity ſuffi 
cient to receive a Cage of Birds; and 
over every Space between the Arche 
ſome other little Figure, with broad 
Plates of round coloured Glaſs gil 
for the Sun to play upon. But this 
Hedge I mean to be raiſed upon 
Bank, not ſteep, but gently flope, d 
ſome Six Foot, fet all with Flower, 
Alſo I underſtand, that this Square o 
the GARDEN ſhould not be the whole 
Breadth of the Ground, but to leave on 
either Side Ground enough for Diver 
{ity of Side-Alleys, unto which the two 


you; but there mult be no Alleys wit 
Hedges at either End of this great It 
eloſure: Not at the hither End, for hit 


Hedge from the Green; nor at the fur 
ther End, for hindring your Proſped 
from the Hedge through the Arche 
upon the Heath. Fos 
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te For the ordering the Ground with- 
urin the Great Hedge, I leave it to Va- 
os riety of Device; adviſing, nevertheleſs, 
be that whatſoever Form you caſt it into, 
+ tit be not too curious, or full of Work. 
ad Images cut out in Juniper, or other 
Garden-ſtuff, I ike not: They are for 
Children. Little low round Hedges, 
like Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramids, 
[ like well: And in {ome Places alſo, 
Columns, and high Pyramids, of Car- 
penters Work, hedged round, I allow 
of, I would alfo have the Alleys ſpa- 
cious and fair. You may have cloſer 
Aleys upon the Side-Grounds, but 
none in the Main GARDEN. I with 
aſo in the very middle a fair Mount, 
wo wich three Aſcents and Alleys, wide 
ing enough for Four to walk abreaſt, which 
e L would have to be perfect Circles, 
u without any Bulwarks or Imboſments, 
i and the whole Mount to be Thirty 
für foot High, and ſome fine Banqueting 
fu: Houſe, with ſome Chimneys neatly caſt, 
ell ind without too much Glaſs, 
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For Fountains, they are a great 
Beauty and Refreſhment ; but let 
Pools and Fiſh-Ponds be baniſhed: For 
they make the Gar DEN unwholſome, 
and full of Flies and Frogs. Fountain 
I underſtand to be of two Kinds, the 
one that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth Water, 
the other a fair Receptacle of Water, 
of ſome Thirty or Forty Foot Square, 
but without Fiſh, or Slime, or Mud 
For the Firſt, the Ornaments of Images 
guilt, or of Marble, which are in Uſe 
do well; but the main Matter 1s, fo to 
convey the Water, that it never ſlay, 
either in the Bowls, or in the Ciſtern; 
ſo as that 1t be never by Reſt diicolour- 
ed, Green or Red, or the like; or g- 
ther any Moſs or Putrefaction. Beſide 
that, it is to be cleanſed every Day by 
the Hand; alſo ſome fine Steps up to 1h 
and ſome fine Pavement doth well. As 
for the other kind of Fountain, which 
we may call a Bathing-Place, it maj 
admit much Curioſity and Beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble out 
ſelves; as that the Bottom be fine! 

paved 
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paved, and with Images, the Sides like- 


wiſe; and withal embelliſhed with co- 
loured Glaſs, and ſuch things of Luſtre; 
encompaſſed alſo with fine Rails of low 
Statues. But the main Point js the 
lame which we mentioned in the for- 
mer kind of Fountain; which is, that 
the Water be in perpetual Motion, fed 
by a Water higher than the Bath, and 
delivered into it by fair Spouts, and then 
diſcharged away under Ground by 
Tubes of equal Dimenſion, that it ſtay 
not. And for fine Devices of Arching 
Water without ſpilling, and making 1t 
riſe in ſeveral Forms, (of Feathers, 
Drinking-Glaſſes, Canopies, and the 
like,) they are pretty Things to look 
on, but nothing to Health and Sweet - 

Ss - | 
Fox the Hearn, which was the 
Third Part of our Plot, I wiſh it to be 
framed as near as may be to a Natural 
Wilderneſs. Trees I would have none 
in it, but ſome Thickets, made only of 
ſweet Briar, and Honey-Suckle, wich 
Wild-Vine amongſt them, and the 
U 3 Ground 
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Ground ſet with Violets, Strawberries 
and Primroſes: For theſe are ſweet, and 
proſper in the Shade. And thefe to 
be in the HEAT, here and there, not 
in any Order. I like alfo little He avs, 
in the Nature of Mole-Hills (ſuch 2 
are in Wild-Heaths) to be ſet, ſome 
with Wild-Thyme, ſome with Pinks, 
ſome with Germander, that gives a 
beautiful Flower to the Eye; ſome 
with Periwinkle, ſome with Violets, 
ſome with Strawberries, ſome with 
Cowſlips, ſome with Dazies, ſome with 
Red-Roſes, ſome with Lillies of the 
Valley, ſome with Sweet Williams Red, 
ſome with Bears-foot, and the like 
Part of whica Heaps to be with Standards 
of little Buſhes prickt upon their Top, 
and Part without: The Standards to 
be Roſes, Juniper, Holly, Bear- berries 
(theſe but here and there, becauſe of 
the Smell of their Bloſſom) Red Cur- 
rans, Gooſeberries, Roſemary, Bays, 
Sweet-Briar, and ſuch like. But theſe 
Standards to be kept with Cutting, that 
they grow not out of Shape, 

For 
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For the Side-Grounds, you are to 
diſtribute them into Variety of private 
Alleys, to give a full Shade, ſome of 
them, whereſoever the Sun be. You 
are to frame ſome of them likewiſe for 
Shelter, that when the Wind blows 
ſharp, you may walk as in a Gallery. 
And thoſe Alleys muſt be likewiſe 
hedged at both Ends, to keep out the 
Wind. And thoſe cloſer Alleys muſt 
be Gravelled, and no Graſs, for fear 
of going wet. In many of theſe Alleys 
likewiſe you are to ſet Fruit-Trees of 
all Sorts, as well upon the Walls, as in 
Ranges. And this ſhould be generally 
obſerved, that the Borders wherein you 
plant your Fruit-Trees, be fair and 
large, and low, and not ſteep, and ſet 
with fine Flowers, but thin and ſparing- 
ly, leſt they beguile the Trees. At the 
End of both the Side-Grounds, I would 
have a Mount of a pretty good Height, 
leaving the Wall of the Lncloiure 
Brealt-high, to look abroad into the 
Fields. 


U 4 For 
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For the Main GARDEN, I do not 
deny but there ſhould be ſome fair Al. 
leys ranged on both Sides, with Fruit. 
Trees, and ſome pretty Tufts of 
Fruit-Trees and Arbors with Seats, {et 
in ſome decent Order; but theſe to be by 
no means let too thick; but to leave the 
Main GARDEN ſo, that it be not 
cloſe, but the Air open and free; for as 
for Shade, I would have you content 
your {ſelf with the Alleys of the Side- 
Grounds, there to walk, if you are di- 
ſpos'd, in the Heat of the Year or Day, 
For the MAIN GARDEN is for the 
more temperate Parts of the Year, 
Spring and Autumn: And in the Heat 
of Summer, for the Morning and Even- 
ing, or Over-caſt Days. | 

For AvIARIESs, I like them not, 
unleſs they be of ſuch Largeneſs, as to 
be Turft, and to have living Plants and 
Buſhes ſet in them; that the Birds may 
have more Scope and natural Neſtling, 
and that no Foulneſs appear in the Floor 
pf the AvIARx. 
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AND thus I have made a Plat-form of 
aPrinNcELY G ARDEN, partly by Pre- 
cept, partly by Drawing, not an exact 
Model, but ſome general Lines of it: 
And in this I have ſpared no Coſt. 
But it is nothing for GREAT PRIN- 
ces, Who, as the Way now is, for the 
moſt part adviſe with Gardiners; and 
with no leſs Coſt, put together, with 
little Judgment, various Things; and 
ſometimes add Statues, and ſuch other 
Things, for State and Magnificence, but 
nothing conducing to the true Pleaſure 
and Delight of a GARDEN. 


re, f e Te bed be 
XLVII. Of NRCGOTIATINCG. 


T is generally better to NxOTIATE 


by Speech, than by Letter; and by 


the Mediation of a Third Perſon, than 
by a Man's Self. Letters are good 
when a Man has a Mind to draw out 
an Anſwer by Letter back again; or 


vhen it may be of Uſe to a Man to 


pro- 
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produce afterwards Copies of his own 
Letters, for his Juſtification : Finally, 
when a Man has reaſon to fear, leaſt 
his Speech ſhould be interrupted, or be 
heard by Pieces. On the other hand, 
it is better to NEGOTIATE in Perſon, 
when à Man's Face is apt to ſtrike Re. 
verence: As it commonly happens in 
Diſcourſe with Inferiors; or in Tender 
Caſes, where a Man's Eye being fx 
ſten'd upon the Countenance of him 
with whom he ſpeaketh, may be a Di- 
rection to him, how far to go; and 
generally, where a Man has a Mind to 
reſerve to himſelf a Liberty of Dit 
owning, or Explaining. 

Is NEG oT1ATING by Others, it were 
better to chuſe Men of a plainer Sort, 
that are like to do that which 1s com- 
mitted to them, and to report back 2 
gain faithfully the Succeſs of the Thing; 
than thoſe that are cunning to contrive 
out of other Men's Buſineſs ſomewhat 
of Honour or Advantage to themſelves; 
and that are for ſoftning the Matter, 


in Report, in order to Pleaſe, Uſe allo 
ſuch 
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ſuch Perſons as affect the Buſineſs they 
are ſet over; for that quickneth their 
Induſtry: And ſuch as have a kind of 
Aptneſs and Suitableneſs to the Matter 
they manage: As Bold Men for Expo- 
ſtulation; Fair-fpoken Men for Perſua- 
fon ; Crafty Men for Obſervation and 
narrow Inquiry; Froward, and Men a 
little Abſurd, for the tranſacting of Bu- 
fineſs that hath ſomew hat of Untoward- 
neſs and Iniquity in it. Uſe alſo ſuch as 
have been Lucky, and have Prevail'd 
in Things wherein you have employ'd 
them before: For this breeds Confi- 
dence, and they will leave no Stone un- 
turn'd to maintain their Preſcription, 
as] may call it. 

Ir is better to feel the Man's Pulſe, 
with whom you NEGOTIAT E, and to 
ſound him at a Diſtance, than to pro- 
pound the Matter point-blank at firſt ; 
unleſs you mean to hamper and ſurprize 
him by ſome ſhort Queſtion. 

Ir is bettet NEGOTIATING With Men 
in Puriuit, than with thoſe that are 
where they would be. If you Nec 0- 
TIATE 
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TIATE With another upon Conditions, 
the Start of Firſt Performance is All; 
but this you cannot reaſonably De- 
mand, unleſs the Nature of the Thing 
be ſuch as ought to go before; or that 
you can handſomly inſinuate to the o- 
ther Party, that he will have Occaſion 
for you in other Things; or, laſtly, that 
you are counted a Man of extraordi- 
nary Honeſty and Integrity. 

ALL NEGCOTIATION tends either 
to Discover, or to Worx. Men 
Drs cover themſelves either by way 
of Truſt; or when they are in Paſſion, 
and cannot well command themſelves; 
or upon Surprize ; or of Neceſlity, when 
they would have ſomewhat done, but 
cannot find an apt Pretext, If you 
would Work any Man, you muſt ei- 
ther know well his Nature and Fa- 
ſhions, and ſo Lead him; or find out 
his Ends, and ſo Perſuade him ; or his 
Weaknefles and Diſadvantages. and fo 
Awe him; or, finally, gain his Friends, 
that have greateſt Intereſt in him, and 
ſo Govern him. ; 


Iy 


In NEOOTIATIN G with cunning 
and crafty Perſons, you muſt never be- 
lieve their Words, unleſs you have 
their Ends and Intentions to interprer 


them: Further, it is beſt to fay little 


to them, and that which they leaſt look 
for. 

Ix all Necortiations of Difficul- 
ty, a Man muſt not expect to Sow and 


Reap at once; but muſt prepare Buſi- 


neſs, and ſo Ripen it by Degrees. 


XLVIII. Of FolLowERS 
and FRIENDS. 
OSTLY FoLLowers are by 
no means to be admitted ; leaſt 
whilſt a Man maketh his Train longer, 
he make his Wings ſhorter. Now I 
reckon Cos TIL, not thoſe only that 
charge the Purſe, but ſuch alſo as are 


importunate and troubleſome in their 
Suits and Petitions. 


Ox- 
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_  Qxrvinakry FoLlLOWERS ought to 
expect no higher Conditions than Coun- 
tenance, Recommendation, if Occaſion 
be, and Protection from Wrongs. 

Faetious FoLLowBRS are flil 
more to be avoided, who apply them- 
ſelves to a Man, not ſo much out of 
Affection to him whom they Attend, 
as out of Diſpleaſure conceived againſt 
ſome other. M hence there commonly 
follows that Miſunderſtanding which 
we many Times ſee between Great 
Perſons. - 

LIEKEWIS E, thoſe glorious Fol 
LOWERS, Who make it their Buſineſs 
to be as 'Frumpets of the Praiſes of 
thoſe they FoLLO w, do Abyndance 
for Hurt; for they taint Buſineſs thro 
want of Secrecy; and beſides (if a Man 
conſider it well) they Export Honour 
from their Patron, and make him 4 Re- 
turn in Envy. 

Turn is another Kind of 708 
LOWERS likewiſe, which are ver 
dangerous, being indeed no better than 
Spies, who inquire the Secrets of the 

Family, 
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Family, and whiſper them to Others. 
Vet ſuch Men many Times are in great 
Eſteem with their Lords; for they are 
Officious, and commonly exchange 
Tales. 

Tas FoLrOwIS d by certain E- 
ſlates and Ranks of Men, anſwerable 
to that which the Great Perſon him- 
ſelf profeſſeth, (as of Soldiers to him 
that bath had the Chief Command in 
the Wars, and the like,) hath ever beep 
eſteemed a Thing Civil, and well taken, 
even in Monarchies; provided it be 
done without much Pomp and Popula- 
rity. 

Bur the moſt Honourable PATRO- 
NACE of all, is This; For a Man to 
profeſs Himſelf a Patron of thoſe that 
are eminent for Virtue and Merit, of 
what Rank or Condition ſoever they 
are. And yet where there is no re- 
markable Odds in point of Deſert, it 
is better to Patronize the Paſſible Mid- 
dling Sort, than thoſe that are more 
Eminent. And beſides, to ſpeak Truth, 
in Times that are any thing Corrupt, 

Active 
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Active Men are of more Uſe than the 
truly Virtuous. Certainly, in Govern. 
ment, it is beſt to treat Subjects of the 
ſame Rank equally; for to countenance 
a Few extraordinarily, is to - make 
Them inſolent, and the reſt diſcon- 
tented ; ſince Parity of Degree demand 
as of Due, equal Conditions of Grace, 
But contrariwiſe in Matters of mere Fa 
vour, to uſe Men with much Diſtin- 
ction and Choice; is Good; for it make; 
the Perſons diftinguiſh'd in Kindneſs 
more Thankful, and the reſt more Of. 
ficious: Nor can any one juſtly complain 
of this, ſince All is of F avour, and not 
of A 

Ir is a good Caution, not to make 
too much of any Man at firſt; for Fol. 
lowing Favours can hardly hold on in 
the ſame Proportion. 
To be Govern'd (as we ſay) by any 
one Fx IE ND, is not ſafe: For it ſhews 
Softneſs: Beſides, it gives a Freedom 


to Scandal and Diſreputation: For ma- 
ny that would not immediately Cenſure, 


or pen It of a Man himſelf, will make 
no 
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no Scruple to talk boldly of thoſe that 
ire ſo great with Him, and thereby 
wound his Honour. Yet to be under 
the Power of, and to be variouſly di- 
trated by Many, is {till worſe; for it 
makes Men to be of the LAST Im 
?RESSION, (as they now ſpeak ) and 
full of Inconſtancy. 

To take Advice of ſome few 
FaxIENDS, is very Honourable, and of 
great Uſe ; For Lookers-0n many Times 
ſee more than Gameſters: And (as the 
Adagy is) The Vale beſt diſcovereth 
Et. | 

TakRE is little FI ENDSHI in the 
World, and leaſt of all between Equals; 
which Kind was wont to be magnified 
among the Antients. That that is, will 
be found between Superior and Infe= 
nor, whoſe Fortunes may comprehend 
the One the Other. 


28 
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Of SurToRs. 


XLIX. of SUITORS|l 
'ANY ill Matters and Proje&i be: 
are undertaken; and private 
Surrs do putrify the publick Good 
Many Matters alſo are undertaken, goo( 
in themſelves, but with bad Minds: 
mean not only corrupt Minds, but crab | 
ty Minds; without any Intention of per 
forming the Buſineſs. There ar 
thoſe, that will take SurTs- in hand 
and are forward to offer their Service, 
that never mean to deal effectually i 
them: But if they ſee there may be 
Life in the Matter by ſome othet 
Hand, they themſelves alſo will lay i 
for Thanks; or at leaft will catch u 
ſome Secondary Reward, or, laltl, 
will turn the Hopes of the Su1rT 0k 
whilſt the Buſineſs is in Agitation, t 
their own Uſe. 

SOME embrace Suirs, with an In- 


tention only to > calt in Hindrances and 
* \ Im- 
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[mpediments to other Men's Buſineſs, 
that is tranſacting at the ſame Time: 
Or to thake ſome Information by the 
bye, for which otherwiſe they could 
have no apt Pretext, not caring what 
becomes of the Surr, when that Turn 
is ſervd: Or generally, to make other 
Peoples Buſineſt a Bridge to their own. 
Nay, ſome act ſo treacherouſly as to 
undertake Surrs with full Purpoſe to 


+ abandon them, in order to gratify the 


Competitor, or Adverſe Party. 

CERTAINLx, if a Man conſider it, 
there goes along with every Surr a 
certain Right, either of Juſtice, if it be 
Str of Controverſy ; or of Merit, 
if it be a Suit of Grace and Favour. 
If Affection lead a Man to favour the 
wrong Side in a Judicial Cauſe, let him 
father uſe his Authority to compound 
the Matter, than to carry it. If Affe- 
ftion lead a Man to favour the leſs 
worthy in Deſert, let him abſtain, how- 
ever, from all Calumny, and ſpeaking 
Ig of the more deſerving Per- 
on. 


X 2 SUITS, 
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_ Svirs, that yau do not well under. 
ſtand your ſelf, refer to ſome truſty 
and judicious - Friend; who may re. 
port, whether they are of ſuch a Ns 
ture that you may promote them with 
Honour : But that Friend muſt be pry. 
dently and ſcrupulouſly choſen ; other. 
wiſe he will put any thing upon you, 
-  SUITORS NOW-a-days are ſo diſtaſte 
with Delays and Abuſes, that Plain- 
Dealing and Candor, either in refuſing 
the Buſineſs at firſt; or in honeſtly r. 
porting the Succeſs thereof, be it what 
it will; or in challenging no more 
Thanks than one hath deſerved; is 
grown a Thing not only Honourable, 
but, Gracious. 
IN Suits. of Favour, the offering df 
the Sui i firſt ought to be of no Weight: 
So far indeed Conſideration may be 
had of the Faith of the S̃uri Ton, in 
making a Diſcovery of the Matter, that 
if Intelligence of the Thing could not 
otherwiſe have been had but by him, it 
may be no. Prejudice to him, but thai 
he be rewarded rather. 


To 
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To be ignorant of the Value of a 
Suits: is Simplicity; as careleſly to ne- 
glect the Right e is want of 
Conſcience. "PEN 

SECRECY in Surg is a very likely 
Way to obtain them; for to give out 
that there is Hopes, though it may 
diſcourage ſome kind of - Competitors, 
yet will it whet and awaken Others. 
But Timing of Sui rs is the chief Thing 
of all. Timing, I fay, not only in re- 
ſpect of the Perſons in whoſe Power it 
is to reject or grant them; but alſo in 
reſpect of thoſe, that may be juſtly ap- 
prehended as likely to croſs them. In 
the Choice of the Perſon that you com- 
mit the Care of your Suit to, regard 
Fitneſs rather than Greatneſs; and ra- 
ther uſe one that engages in few Buſi- 
neſſes, than a Man that lays hold of 
all. 

A repeated Denial i is ſometimes equi» 
valent to a Grant; provided a Man 
new himſelf neither dejected, nor diſ- 
contented. 


X 3 ASK 
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ASK an unreaſonable Thing, that 
you may obtain 4 reaſonable ons; is 1 
good Rule, where a Man is in great 
Favour: For otherwiſe it is more ad. 
viſable for a Man to riſe by degrees to 
the Thing he aims at, and to obtain 
ſomething at leaſt: For he that would 
not have ſcrupled at firſt to diſoblige 
the SurroR; will not, in the Con. 
eluſion, bear to loſe both the Surron, 
and his own former Favour at once. 

Nor HIN e is thought ſo eaſy a Re. 
queſt to a great Perſon as his Letter; 
and yet if it be not in a good Cauſe, i 
is ſo much Loſs of ene to the 
Writer. 

TüERk is not a more derne 
ſort of People in a State, than thoſe 
general Framers of Surrts; for they 
are a kind of Poyſon and Infection to 
rann Buſineſs, S. 


** 
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L. of S1 oizs nid the 
| Reading of Books. 


I TUDIES, and Reaping: of Books, 
ſerveeither for Pleaſure of Thought, 
or for Ornament of Diſcourſe, or for 
Help in Buſineſs. Their Uſe, as to 
Pleaſurey is chiefly perceiv'd in Re- 
tirement and Leiſure: As to Ornament 
of Speech, it has Place, as well in Fa- 
miliar, as Set Diſcourſe: And as for 
Help in Buſineſs, it tends to this, viz. 
the Undertaking and Diſpoſing of Af- 
fairs with more. accurate Judgment. 
For Men, expert in the Practice of 
Affairs, are perhaps fit for the Exe- 
cution of Buſineſs; and in Pazticulars 
judge not amiſs: But Counſels and 
Contrivances concerning the general 
Sum of Affairs, and the Invention 
and right Adminiſtration of the fame, 
come more happily from thoſe that are 
Learned. XN 4 a 
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To ſpend too much Time in Re av; 
ING and STUDIES, is a ſpecious kind 
of Slath; to abuſe the ſame effemi. 
pately for Ornament, is mere Affecta 
tion, which betrays it ſelf; and to judge 
of Things, according to the Rules of 


Art, is altogether the Humour of 
Scholar, and does not . ſucceed wel, 
Letters perfect Nature, and are them 
ſelves perfected by Experience. For 
Natural Abilities are like Plants, coming 
up of themſelves, which require Cul: 
ture, and the  Pruning-Hook of Art: 
Learning, on the other hand, gives Di- 
rections too much at large, unleſs it be 
bounded by Experience. Crafty Mei 
contemn Letters; Simple Men admite 
them; and Wiſe Men ufe their Help 
as much as is convenient; for Letten 
do not ſufficiently teach their own Uſe; 
but That is a certain Prudence, that 
lies without them, and above them 
got by Obſervation onlj 7. 

| Reap not Books wich a Dofign: to 
Contradict, and to engage in Diſputes; 
nar, again, to take all for granted, or 
| | [9 
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to Swear to the Author; nor, laſtly, to 
ſer off your ſelf in Talk and Diſcourſe; 
but to Learn, to Weigh, and to Uſe in 
ſome meaſure your own Judgment. 

» Some Books there are which it is 
convenient juſt to taſte only; Others, 
that we ought to ſwallow down whole 
Some, laſtly, but thoſe are very few, 
that we ſhould Chew. and Digeſt: That 
is, ſome Books are to be lodk'd into 
only in Parts; Others, to be read in- 
deed, but not much Time to be ſpent 
upon them; And ſome Few to be turn'd 
over diligently, and with ſingular At- 
tention. Lou will meet with many 
Boo xs alſo, which it may be ſufficient 
to read by Others, and by Deputy, and 
to make only Extracts of them. But I 
would have this only done in the meaner 
ſort of Arguments, and in leſs impor- 
tant Authors: For otherwiſe, Bo ORS 
(to uſe that Expreſſion) Diſtill'd, like 
common Diſtill'd Waters, will be very 

Flaſhy Things. , 
REeavinG makes a Full il Well- 
furniſh'd Man; Diſputation and Confe- 
rence, 
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' rence, a Ready and Fluent Man; And 
Writing, and Collecting of Notes, im- 
prints what we read in the Mind, and 
fixes it deep. And therefore if a Mu 
is flack and faſtidious in Noting, he had 
need have a good Memory: If he Con- 
fers little, he had need have a preſent 
Wit; and if he Rx Ans little, there 
nothing left, but to uſe a kind of Arti, 
fice, whereby he may gas ang; 
what he does not. |; 

Tux READING of Hiſtory * 
Men Wiſe; Poets, Witty ; The M 
thematicks, Subtil; Natural Philoſophy, 
Deep; Moral, Grave; Logick and Rhe- 
torick, Pugnacious, and ready at Con- 
tending. Abeunt ſtudia in mores, Nay, 
there is ſcarce found any inbred, or m 
tural Impediment in the Underſtanding, 
but may be amended, and wrought 
out by a proper Study: As Bodily Di- 
ſtempers may be eas d by appropriate 
Fxerciſes. Bowling is good for the 
Stone and Reins; Shooting for the 
Lungs and Breaſt; Gentle Walking for 
the Stomach; Riding for the ** 
21 an 
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ind the like. Thus, if any Man has 2 
Rambling Wit, let him ſtudy Mathe- 
maticks : For in Mathematical Demon- 
frations, if the Mind ſtrays never fo 
little, he muſt begin again, If a Man's 
Wit is not ready at finding out Diffe- 
tences and Diſtinctions, let him betake 
himſelf to the Schoolmen; for they ard 
Cumin Sectorer. If he wants Quick- 
neſs of Wit to run over Matters, and 
cannot with Dexterity call up one Thing 
to prove and illuftrate another; let him 
turn over the Lawyers Caſes: So every 
Indifpoſition of the Underſtanding may 
. its b e te m"_ Learn- 
eser ersten vr | 


II. of PACTIONS. 


ANY have an Opinion, by no 
means ſound, vi. Fhat a Prince, 
in the Government of his State, and a 
great Perſon, in the Direction of his 
Abart, ought eſpecially to regard the 
FacT1iONS 
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Factions that prevail; and that this 
is a principal Part of Policy: Where. 
as, contrariwiſe, the Top of this Abi. 
lity conſiſts chiefly, either in ordering 
thoſe Things, which appertain indiffe. 
rently to all in general, and wherein 
Men of divers Fa crroNs do, never- 
theleſs, agree; or in careſſing, winning, 
and dealing with particular Perſons one 
by one. Yet I ſay not, that a due Con- 
ſideration of PAK TIES is to be negle- 
Qed. Men of a mean Fortune, it 
their Riſing, muſt adhere to ſome 
Party; but for great Men, and fuck 
as are in Poſſeſſion of Honour, it i 
more adviſeable, to keep themſelyes 
Indifterent, and Neuters. Yet evenin 
the Caſe of Purſuers, to adhere ſo mo- 
derately, as that a Man may be thought 
of one Party, and yet not be odious 
to the Other, is the beſt Way t to Pre 
ferment. 

Tus lower and med FacT10% 
is commonly the firmer and ſteddier in 
Conjunction: And it is often ſeen, that 


a Few, that are ſtiff and obſtinate, dv, 


in 
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in the end, tire out and drive down a 


greater Number that are more Mode- 
rate. N 

WAE N One of the Factions is ex- 
tinguiſhed, the remaining One ſubdi- 
videth: As the Faction of Lucullus 
and the Nobles, held out awhile a- 
gainſt the Faction of Pompey and 
Cz/ar; but when the Authority of the 
Senate and the Nobles was pulled 
down, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon after 
brake. In like manner, the Fa cT1oN 
of Antonius and Octavianus C ſar, a- 
gainſt Brutus and Caſſius, held out for 
ſome Time: But when Brutus and 
Caſſius were overthrown, then ſoon 
after Antonius and Oftauvianus, with 
their Parties, brake and ſubdivided. 
Theſe Examples (you'll fay ) relate to 
FacTioONs in War: But the ſame 
Thing holdeth in private Factions. 
And therefore thoſe that were at firſt 
Seconds in Factions, do, many 


Times, when the Fa cT1oN fſubdi- 


videth, prove Principals: Yet many 
Times alfo they loſe all Power: For 
many 
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many a Man's Strength lies in Oppdoſi 
tion; and when that fails, he becomes 
uſeleſs. It is commonly ſeen, and is 
worth obſerving, 'That many, when 
they have gained their Point, and are in 
Poſſeſſion of the Dignity they courted, 
take immediately to the contrary Fac 
t10w; thinking, belike, that they arc 
already ſure of the Affections of the 
dther Factions and now are ready 
for a new Purchaſe. 

Tas Traitor in FaorroNn common 
ly goes away with the Prize; for when 
Matters have hung long in an equi 
Ballance, as it were, ſome one Perſotis 
going over to the contrary Side caſteth 
the Scale, and he getteth all the Thanks 
The carrying an even Hand betweel 
two Fa crIONs, proceeds not always 
trom Moderation, but from a crafty 
Deſign, (as every Man is trueſt to 
himſelf} of making an Advantage of 
both Factions. Certainly in {74h 
they hold it a little ſufpicious in Ports, 
when they have often in their Mouth 
Padre commune, and take it to be 4 


Sign 
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Sign of one that meaneth to refer all 


to the Greatneſs of his own Houſe. 

KINOS ſhould of all Things take 
care, how they make themſelves of a 
Sipg or FACTION with any of their 
Subjects; for Leagues within the State 
are ever pernicious to Monarchies; for 
they raiſe an Obligation paramount to 
the Obligation of Sovereignty, and make 
the King, As one of us; as was to be 
ſen in the League of Fraxce. 

Wazx Facrtions are carried with 
a high Hand, and barefacedly, it is a 
dign of Decay of Power in Princes, 
and much to the Prejudice both of 
their Authority and Buſineſs. The 
Motions. of Factions under Kings 
ought to be like the Motions. (as the 
Aſtronomers ſpeak) of the inferior 
Orbs, which may have their proper 
Motions but yet {till are quietly carried 
round by the Higher Motion of the 
Primum Mobile. 


LY. Of 
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III. of Civir CER EMO. 
NIE S and DECENI 


RESPEC TS. 


E that is only Real, had need 
have 'a great Share of Virtue: 
As the Stone, that is plain ſet, had need 
ro be exceeding rich and pure. But if 
a Man mark it well, it is in Praiſe and 
Commendation, as in Gettings and 
Gains: For the Proverb is true, That 
light Gains make heavy Purſes. Fot 
light Gains come thick, whereas great 
come but now and then. In like man. 
ner, moſt true is it, that ſmall Virtues 
win great Commendation, becauſe they 
are continually in Uſe: Beſides, there 
is conſtant” Notice taken of them; 
whereas, on the other hand, there 1s 
but now and then an Occaſion for the 
Exercife of any great Virtue. 'There- 
fore it contributes much to a Mans 
Fame 
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Fame and Reputation, and is (as 1/a- 
bella of Caſtile uſed to ſay ) ike perpe- 
tual Letters Commendatory, for a Man 
to have good and decent FoRMs. To 
attain them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to 
deſpiſe them: For ſo ſhall a Man ob- 
ſerve them in the Behaviour of others: 
And for the reſt, let him truſt himſelf: 
For if he labour too much about them, 
they loſe their Grace: Which conſiſt- 
eth chiefly in this, That they ſeem Na- 
tural and Unaffected. Some Men's 
Countenance and Geſture, and other 
outward Behaviour, is like, a Verſe, 
wherein every Syllable is meaſured. 
How can a Man comprehend great 
Things, that ftoops to ſuch little Mat- 
ters 

Nor to uſe decent CEREMONIES 
at all towards others, is to teach them 
to negle& the fame to you; whereby 
you will render your ſelf cheap. Eſpe- 
cially they muſt not be omitted to thoſe 
you are not familiar with; nor to For- 
mal Natures: But Exceſs in them, and 
a Phraſe perfectly Hyperbolical (as is 

Voi:1. Y uſual 
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uſual with ſome Men) is not only nay. 
ſeous; but alſo diminiſhes very much 
the Faith and Weight of what is ſaid. 
CERTAINLY, there is a Kind of ar. 
tificial Inſinuation in the very Words of 
Complemental Fo x ms, which is won. 
derfully taking and engaging, if a Man 
can hit upon it. Among one's Equals 
a Man need not trouble himſelf about 
Familiarity; That he may be ſure of; 
and therefore it is good to be upon the 
Reſerve, and to keep State a little. A. 
mongſt a Man's Inferiors, one ſhall be 
ſure of Reverence; and therefore it 
may not be amis to be a little open and 
familiar. 
Hx that over- talks, or over-does any 
Thing, ſo as to tire People, leſſen 
himſelf. To apply one's ſelf to others 
is good; provided it appear at the 
fame Time to proceed, not from Ea. 
neſs, but from Civility and good Breed- 
ing. It is a good Precept; when you 
go over to another Man's Opinion, yet 
always to add ſomewhat of your owl. 
For Inftance: If you Second his Mo- 


tion, 
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tion, let it be with ſome Diſtinction, 
and no otherwiſe. If you conſent to 
his Propoſition, let it be with ſome 
Reſtriction or Condition. If you think 
good to follow and embrace his Coun- 
ſel, let it be with alledging ſome fur- 
ther Reaſon why you do ſo. 

A Man ſhould by all means take care 
not to be eſteemed a Complimenter, 
or Maſter of the Ceremonies; For be 
he never ſo ſufficient otherwiſe, his En- 
viers will be ſure to give him that 
Title, to the Diſadvantage of his greater 
Virtues. It is alſo prejudicial to Bu- 
lineſs, to be too full of Fo Rus and 
RESPECTS, or to be too curious in 
obſerving Times and Opportunities. 
Solomon ſaith, He that conſidereth the 
Wind, ſhall not ſow; and he that looketh 
to the Clouds, ſhall not reap. A Wie 
Man will make more Opportunities, 


than he finds. Men's outward Beha 
your ſhould be like their Apparel; not 


too ſtrait or finical, but perfectly eaſy 


and free for Exerciſe, or Motion. 


Y 2 LIII. 
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LI. Of PRAISE 


RAISE is the Reflexion of Vir- 
tue. And as it is in Looking 
Glaſſes, it draws ſomething from the 
Nature of the Body that yields the Re. 
flexion. If it comes from the Common 
People, it is commonly a wrong and a falſe 
Reflexion; and rather accompanies the 
Vain and the Tumid, than Men of true 
Virtue. For a great many Virtues, that 
are Excellent, are above the Capacity 
of the Common People. The Lowelt 
Virtues draw PR AIS E from them; 
The Middle Sort ſtrike them with Ad- 
miration, or Aſtoniſhment ; But of the 
Sublime Virtues they have no Senſe, or 
Notion at all. But Apparitions of Vir- 
tues, take moſt with them. Certainly, 
Fame is like a River, that bears up 
things Light and Swoln, and drowns 
things Weighty and Solid. Now it 
Men alſo of profound Judgment, * 
0 
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of Character, concur with the Common 
People, then it is as the Scripture faith : 
A good Name is like a fragrant Oiut- 
ment. It fills All round about, and 
does not eaſily go off. For the Odours 
of Ointments are more durable, than 
thoſe of Flowers. 

Tarrt are ſo many falſe Colours 
of PR AIS E, that it may deſervedly be 
ſuſpected. Some PR AISE S proceed 
merely from Flattery: And if he be an 
ordinary Flatterer, he will make uſe of 
certain common Qualifications, and ſuch 
as may ſerve every Man; not ſtudied, 
or appoſite Ones: If he be a cunning 
Flatterer, he will follow the Arch- 
Flatterer cloſe; J mean, your felt; and 
wherein you have an Opinion of yourſelf, 
or think you Excel, there the Flatterer 
will dwell moſt: Bur if he be an Im- 
pudent, Brazen Flatterer, then where- 
inſoever you are moſt conſcious to your 
elf of your own Defect, and what you 
are moſt out of Countenance at in your 
ſelf, That will the Flatterer principally 
entitle you to, and faſten upon you by 

Y Force, 
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Force, and in ſpight of Conſcience, 
SoME PrAtisEs proceed from 4 
ood Inclination, accompanied with 
rer which certainly is a Form 
of Pa 1:ist due to Kings, and all Great 
Perſonages: Landando præcipere, vii. 
When by laying before them, what 
they are, you humbly put them in 
mind, what they ſhould be. 
SOMETIMES Men are loaded with 
PRAISES, with a malicious Inten- 
tion; to ſtir up Envy, and Hatred 
towards them; peſſimum genus Inimi. 
corum laudantium, as one ſays. Inſo- 
much as it was a Proverb amongſt the 
Ereelt: That, he that was praiſed to 
his Hurt, ſhould have a Puſh imme- 
diately riſe upon his Noſe: As there is 
a common Saying with us; That 4 
Bliſter will riſe upon a Man's Tongut, 
that tells a Lye. One may aver this, 
that Moderate Px AIS E, given ſeaſon- 
ably, and having nothing Vulgar in it, 
turns hugely to a Man's Honour. It 
is a Saying of Solomon's: He that praiſ 
eth his Friend aloud, Riſing early, it 


ſhall 
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ſhall be to him no better than à Curſe. 
For to Extol either Man, or Matter, to 
the Sky, provokes Contradiction, and 
expoſes to Scorn. It is hardly allowable 
to praiſe a Man's ſelf, except in very 
rare Caſes: But a Man may praiſe his 
Vocation, and the Office he bears, or 
the Studies he has addicted himſelf to, 
with a good Grace; nay, with ſome 
kind of Magnanimity. 

The CAR DIN ALS of Rome (who 
are Theologues, and Friars, and School- 
men) have a Phraſe of the utmoſt 
Contempt and Scorn, towards Civil Bu- 
ſineſs: For they call all Temporal Bu- 
ſineſs (as of War, Embaſlages, Judica- 
tures, and the like) by the Span; Name 
of Shirrerie, which ſignifies Under- 
Sheriffries; as if thoſe Arts became 
Under-Sheriffs and Catch-poles, rather 
than Men in their ſublime Station, 
Though (if the Matter be rightly 
weigh'd) Speculative and Civil Affairs 
may go well enough together. St. Paul, 
when he boaſts of Himſelf, ſometimes 
interlaces, I /peak like a Fool. But 
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ſpeaking of his Calling, he is not a. 
ſhamed to ſay, I will magnify my A. 
So ſtleſbi p. 


» 
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LIV. Of VAin-GrL oxy. 


T was a pretty Fiction, That of . 
fop : A Fly ſitting upon the Spoke of 


2 Chariot-W, heel, ſaid to her ſelf : What 
a Duſt do 1 raiſe ! Thus are there 


fome ſhallow vain Perſons, that, when 


any thing goes on either of it felt, or 
moves upon greater Means, if they 
have never ſo little hand in it, think 


preſently it is they that turn the whole 


Machine. 


Tn Ev that are GLORIQUS are ever 


F actious; For there is no Oſtentation 
| without Comparing | a Man's ſelf. A- 


gain, they muſt needs be Violent, to 
the end they may make good their own 
Vaunts. Neither can they be ſecret; 


and therefore they ſeldom do any thing 


effe· 


a+ 
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effeually; according to the French 
Proverb, Beaucoup de Bruit, peu de 
fruit; Much Bruit, litthe Fruit. Yet 
doubtleſs there is ſometimes Uſe of this 
Quality in Civil Aﬀairs. Where there 
is a Fame to be raiſed, or an Opinion 
to be ſpread, whether of Virtue, or 
Greatneſs, ſuch Men are excellent 
Trumpeters. Again, as Liuy wiſely 
noteth in the Caſe of Antiochus and 
the Atoltans : Reciprocal and croſs Lies 
are ſometimes of great Uſe : As, when 
any One negotiates between Two 
Princes to draw them to join in a War 
againſt a Third; and to effect this, 
doth extol the Forces of either of them 
above meaſure, the one to the other. 
And ſometimes alſo he that deals be- 
tween Man and Man, raiſeth his own 
Credit with both, by inſinuating artifi- 
cially, that he hath greater Intereſt with 
either of them, than he really hath. 
And in theſe, and the like Kinds, it 


often falls out, that SOMEWHAT is 


produced of NorHING: For Lies are 
ſufficient ta breed Opinion; and Opi- 
dion brings on Subſtance. IN 
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In Commanders, and Military Men, 
Varin-GLonvy is of Uſe; For as Im 
ſharpens Iron, fo by Glory one Cou- 
rage ſharpens and excites another, 
Moreover, in great Actions, which are 
undertaken at the Charge, and Peril of 
private Men, GL ORITIOVUs Natures put 
Life into Buſineſs; for thoſe that are 
of a ſober ſolid 'Temper, have more of 
the Ballaſt, than of the Sail. Again, 
in Reputation of Learning, a Man 
Fame will be ſlow, and not well-wing, 
without ſome Plumes of Oftentation, 
Thoſe that write Books of the Contenj! 
of Glory, put their Names to them. 
Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen (Great Names) 
were of an Oſtentatious Nature. Cer- 
tainly, Vain-GLory helps exceet- 
ingly to propagate and perpetuate 4 
Man's Memory: And Virtue it ſelf 5 
not ſo much beholden to Humane Nx 
ture, for the ſpreading her Fame, as t0 
her ſelf. For the Fame of Cicero, Je 
neca, Plinius Secundus, had ſcarce lai M v 
ed to this Day, or at leaſt not ſo freſt, Il / 
if it had not been joined with ſome In 

Vanity 
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Vanity and Boaſting in themſelves. For 
Boaſting feems to be like Varniſh, that 
makes Wood not only Shine, but Laſt. 
Bur while I am diſcourſing of VAIN- 
Grory, I mean not by any mans that 
Property, that Tacitus attributes 3 
Mucianns; That he had a ſingular Fa- 
culty of ſetting off to Advantage every 
Thing he ſaid or did: For this proceeds 
not at all from Vanity, but from Art 
and Prudence, accompanied with ſome 
Sort of Magnanimity : And in ſome 
Perſons that are, as it were, made for it, 
it is not only Comely, but Gracious, 
For decent Excuſes, ſeaſonable Con- 
ceſſions, nay, and Modeſty it ſelf well 
govern'd, are but Arts of Oſtentation. 
AND amongſt thoſe Arts, there is 
none more ſucceſsful than that which 
Plinius Serundus ſpeaketh of, viz. To 
be liberal of Praiſe and Commendation 
to others, in that for which a Man 
himſelf is eminent. For thus He very 
wittily: In commending another, you 
ſerve your ſelf: For he that you com- 
mend, is either Superior to you in that 
you 
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you commend, or Inferior, If be b 
Inferior, and yet to be commended, you 
much more: If he be Superior, and 
het not to be commended, you much leſs 

Vain-GLorkious Men are the 
Scorn of Wiſe Men, the Admiration 


of Fools, and Slaves to themſelves, and 
their own Vanity. 


LV. Of HO NO U R an 


REPUTATION. 


HE true and rightful Means of 
acquiring Ho NOR and Rerv 
TATION, is This; For a Man to revell 
his Virtues and Abilities handſomly and 
without Diſadvantage. For ſome in 
their Actions are Wooers, and, as it 
were, Hunters of Fame: Which fort 
of Men are commonly much talk'd of 
but inwardly little Reverenc'd. Others 
contrariwiſe, darken their Virtue 
the ſhewing of it; whence it comes g 
pals 
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paſs, that they are leſs eſteem'd than 


they deſerve. 

Is a Man undertakes, and alſo per- 
forms a 'Thing, which had not been at- 
tempted before; or attempted, but 
given over; or brought perhaps to an 
End, but not ſo cleverly and happily ; 
he ſhall gain greater Honour, than by 
Effecting a Matter of greater Difficulty 
in Deed and Moment ; but wherein he 
trod only in another's Footſteps, and 
went no further. 

Ir a Man ſo put together and tem- 
per his Actions, as in ſome of them to 
pleaſe all Factions and Combinations of 
People, the Muſick will be the fuller. 

HE is by no means a good Husband 
of his Hoxous, that enters into any 
Action, the Failing wherein may diſ- 
grace him more, than the carrying it 
through, can Honour him. Hoxouk 
that is Comparative, and that weighs 
down and oppreſſes another, has the 
livelieſt Reflexion; like a Diamond or 
Carbuncle cut with various Angles. 
Therefore uſe your utmoſt Endeavours 

to 
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to out-do your Competitors, if you 
can, even in thoſe things wherein they 
Pride themſelves moſt. 

SERVANTS, and familiar Friends, 
provided they are diſcreet and cautious, 
help much to a Man's REYUTAT TOR: 
Omuis fama a domeſticis emanat. Envy, 
which is, as it were, the Moth and 
Canker of Ho NO u ks, is beſt extin- 
guiſh'd, by a Man's ſeeming to make it 
a Rule with himſelf, to court Merit, ra. 
ther than Fame; And by attributing his 
Succeſſes, rather to Divine Providence 
and Felicity, than to his own Policies, 
or Virtues. 

Tas true and beſt Marſhalling of the 
Degrees of Sovereign Hoxous, is 
this. In the Firſt Place, Founders of 
Empires; ſuch as Romulus, Cyrus, Ju- 
lius C ſar, Ottoman, Tſmael. In the 
Second Place, Legiſlators; who wete 
alſo called, SECOND FouNDERS, or 
Perpetui Prinetpes; becauſe they Go- 
vern Empires, by their Laws, even at- 
ter they are gone: Such were Heurgus, 
Solon, Fuſtinian, Edgar, Alphonſus of 

Caſtile, 
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Caſtile, Sirnam'd the WIS x, that 


made the SEVEN PARTITIONS. 
In the Third Place, Liberatores, or 
SaviouRs of their Countries; ſuch 
as have put an End to long inteſtine 
Wars, or deliver'd their Countries from 
Servitude of Strangers or Tyrants: As 
Auguſtus Cæ ſar, Veſpaſian, Aureliau, 


Theodoric, Henry the Seventh of Eag- 


land, Henry the Fourth, King of Fraxce. 
In the Fourth Place, Propagatores, or 
Propugnateres Imperii; ſuch as in Ho- 
nourable Wars have enlarg'd the Ter- 
ritories of Empire; or have made Stre- 
nuous and Noble Defence againſt In- 
vaders. In the laſt Place, are Patres 
Patrie, that Reign juſtly, and Bleſs 
their People, as long as they live, with 
Happy Times. Of theſe two laſt I give 
no Examples, becauſe they are in ſuch 
Number. 

DecREEts of HoNouk in Subjects 
are Theſe. Firſt, Participes Curarum ; 
Thoſe upon whoſe Shoulders Princes 
lay the greateſt Weight of their Affairs: 


Kings Right Hands, as we call them. 
Next, 


| 
| 
4; 
Vi 
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Next, Duces Belli, Great Leaders: 
Princes Lieutenants I mean; ſuch as do 
them Notable Service in the Wars. I 
the Third Place, Fa vobRITEs; ſuch 
I mean as exceed not this Scantling, to 
be a Solace to the Sovereign, and Harn- 
leſs to the People. In the Fourth Place, 
Negotits paces; ſuch as have great 
Places under Princes, and execute 
them with Juſtice and Prudence. There 
is an Hoxour likewiſe, which hap- 
pens rarely, and yet deſerves to be 
ranked amongſt the Greateſt : 'Thatis 
of ſuch as Devote and Sacrifice them- 
ſelves to Death and Danger, for the 
Good of their Country: As did M, 
Regulus, and the TWO Dec. 


rr rene eee 
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LVI. Of che OyFICR S 
JUDGE. 


UDGES ought to Remember, that 
1 their Orr1ce is Jus dicere, and 


not Jus dare: | mean to interpret * 
an 
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ind not tomake Laws. Elſe TheirAutho- 
rity wall be like That, claimed by the 
Church of Rome: Which, under Pre- 
tence of Interpreting Scriptute, ſome- 
times alſo adds and alters; and pro- 
nounces that, which She does not find; 
and under a Shew of Antiquity, intro- 
duces Novelty. | 

AJupGE ought to be rather Learn- 
ed, than Witty ; Venerable, than Plau- 
ible; and more Adviſed, than Confi- 
dent. Above all things, Integrity is the 
Portion, as it were, of JuDGEs, and 
their proper Virtue. Curſed (faith the 
Law) ic He that removeth the Antient 
Land-Mark. He that tranſpoſes a 
Stone, the Diſtinguiſher of Bounds, is 
certainly to blame. But it is the Un- 
uſt Jop SE; that is the Capital Re- 
mover of Land-Marks, when he gives 
a partial Sentence of Lands and Pro- 
perty. Doubtleſs one foul Sentence 
does more Hurt than many foul Ex- 
amples. For theſe do but corrupt the 
Streams; the other corrupts the Foun- 
tain. So faith Solomon; A Righteous 

ol. Z Man 
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that turn Judgment into Worm-Wid: 


pernicious, the more open it is; and 
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Mum falling abe before his Alves. 
ſavy, (cauſa cadens coram, &e.) ig arg 
troubled Hountuin, and a corrupt] 
Spring, Prov. 24. 26. 

TE Orrict of a Jupex m 
have Relation, partly to the Litigants; 
partly to the Advocates z partly to the 
Clerks and Miniſters of Juſtice unde 
them; and partly to the Sovereign or 
State above them. 

As to the Litigants, or Parties that 
contend, There be (faith the Scriptuee) 


And ſurely there be alſo, that turn it 
into Vinegar. For Injuſtice maketh it 
Bitter, and Delays make it Sour. 

A Strenuous Ju DGE makes it his 
principal Buſineſs to reſtrain Force and 
Fraud; whereof Force is the more 


Fraud, the more cloſe and diſguiſed i 
is. Add thereunto, Contentious Suits; 
which ought to be ſpewed out, as the 
Surfeit of Courts. AJ up ought to 


prepare his Way to a Juſt Sentence, # 
G op prepares his; by raiſing V. * 
all 
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ind taking dom Hills, After the ſame 
manner, when a Jup ct ſees on either 
side a High hand, viz. a violent Pro- 
ſecution, cunning Advantages taken, 
Combination, Great and Powerful 
Friends; Difparity of Counſel, and the 
like; then the Virtue of a JU DE 
ſhines forth, in making Inequality E- 
qual ; that he may be able to plant his 
judgment, as it were upon even 
Ground: _ | 

V fortiter emungit, elicit ſaugui- 
xm: And where the W ine-preſs is 
hard wrought, it yields a harſh W ine, 
that taſts of the Grape-ſtone. Therefore 
kt JupGts beware of hard Conſtru- 
ions; and ſtrained Inferences. For 
there is no worſe Torture; than the 
Torture of Laws. Eſpecially in the 
Caſe of Penal Laws, they ought to have 
1 care; that what were made for Ter- 
for, be not turned into Rigor: And that 
they bring not upon the People that 
Shower, whereof the Scripture ſpeak- 
eth: Pluet ſuper eos laqueos: For Pe- 
nal Laws, ſeverely executed, are like a 

2 2 SHOWER. 
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SHOWER of SNARES falling upon the 
People. Therefore let ſuch Laws, if 
they have {ſlept long, or do not well 
ſuit the Preſent Times, be reſtrain d 
by Prudent JupGEs, in their Execu- 
tion. Judicis Officium eſt, ut Res, ita 
tempora rerum, &c. 

Ix Cauſes of Life and Death, it be- 
comes JupGEs (as far as the Lay 
permits) in Judgment to remember 
Mercy; and to caſt a Severe Eye upon 
the Example, and a Merciful one upon 
the Perſon. 

As for the Advocates and Council 
that plead; Patience and Gravity in 
hearing Cauſes, is an Eſſential Part of a 
JupGE; and a Judge too Interlocutory, 
is no well-tuned Cymbal. It is no 
Commendation to a Ju DGE, firſt to 
find and lay hold of, in a Cauſe, a Thing 
which he might better have heard in 
due Time from the Council: Or to 
ſhew Quickneſs in cutting off Evidence 
or Council too ſhort; or to prevent In- 
- formations by Queſtions, tho' pertinent. 


Tas 
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Tux Parts of a Jupcs in Hearing 
ze Four: To draw up the Evidence; 
To Moderate Length, Repetition, or 
Impertinency of Speech, in the Coun- 
cil, and Witneſſes; To Recapitulate, 
Select and Collate the Marrow and ma- 
terial Points of what has been alledg'd; 
And at laſt to give Sentence. What- 
ever is more than this, is too much; 
and ariſeth either from Vanity and 
Greedineſs to Speak; or from Impa- 
tience to Hear; or from Weakneſs of 
Memory; or from want of a ſedate 
and even Attention. 

Ir is ſtrange to ſee often, how much 
the Boldneſs of Advocates prevails with 
JupGEs; whereas, on the other hand, 
Jop ks, in Imitation of GO D, (in 
whoſe Seat they fit) ought 70 repreſs 
the Pre ſumptuous, and ſet up the Humble. 
But it is ſtill more ſtrange, that Jupces 
ſhould have open Favourites; Which 
muſt needs encreaſe and multiply Fees, 
and withal give Suſpicion of Corruption, 
and of a Bye-way to the JupGE. 


2 3 IAERE 
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Trzrs is due to the Advocate from 
the Jun Gr, fome Commendation and 
Gracing, where Cauſes are well han- 
dled, and fairly pleaded, eſpecially if 
he loſe his Cauſe: For this upholds in 
the Client the Reputation of his Coun- 
cil, and at the ſame time beats down, 
in him, the Conceit of his Cauſe. 
There is likewiſe due to the Publick a 
moderate Reprehenſion of Adyocates, 
where they give too crafty Counſel, or 
groſs Negle& appears, or flight Infor- 
mation, or indecent Preſſing, or an 
impudent Defence. And let the Coun- 
cil pay ſo much Deference to the 
Jop as not to interrupt him, or to 
wind himſelf craftily into the handling 
of the Cauſe a-new, after the Jupes 
has given Sentence. But, on the other 
ſide, let not the Jupcs thruſt himſelf 
into the middle of the Cauſe, and be- 
fore 'tis half pleaded; nor give Occa- 
ſion to the Client to complain, That 


His Council, or Proofs were not full 
heard. 


As 
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As concerning the Clerks and. Mi- 
niſters; the Place of Juſtice is, as it 
were, a Hallowed Place; where not 
only the Seat it ſelf, but the Under-ſeats 
alſo, and the Precincts af the Seat ought 
to be free from Scandal and Corrup- 
tion, For certainly Grepes (as, the 
Scripture faith) ill nat be gathered of 
Thoras or Thiſtles: Neither can Juſtice 
yield her Fruit with Sweetneſs amongſt 
the Briars and Brambles of greedy and 
rapacious Clerks and Miniſters. 

There are Four evil Attendants of 
Courts: Firſt, certain Sowers of Quits, 
who make the Court ſwell, and the 
Country pine. Secondly, Thoſe that 
engage Courts in Quarrels of Juriſdi- 
tion: Nor are they in Truth (as they 
xe eſteemed) Friends of the Court, 
but Paraſites of the Court, in puffing 
4 Court up beyond her Bounds, for 
their wn Scraps and Advantage, 
Thirdly, Thoſe who may be accounted, 
as it were, the left Hands of Courts; 
Perſons that are full of nimble and ſini- 
ſter Tricks and Shifts, whereby they 
2 4 per- 
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pervert the plain and direct Courſes of 
Courts, and bring Juſtice into oblique 
Lines and Labyrinths. Fourthly, the 
Pillagers and Exacters of Fees, who ju- 
ſtify the common Reſemblance of of 
Courts of Juſtice to the Buſh, where. 
unto while the Sheep flies for Defence 
in bad Weather, he is ſure to loſe part 
of his Fleece. On the other fide, an 
old Clerk, skilful in Precedents, wary 
in drawing up the Acts, and under- 
ſtanding in the Buſineſs of the Court, 
is an excellent Finger of a Court, and 
doth many Times point the Way to the 
Jupex himſelf. 
As for what may concern the Sove- 
reign, or State; JupGts ought abote 
all to remember the Concluſion of the A-. 
man Twelve Tables; The Safety of the 
People is the Supreme Law; and to 
lay it down for a Maxim, That Laws, 
unleſs they be in order to that End, are 
but captious Things, and Oracles not 
well inſpired. Therefore it is a happy 
Thing in a State, when King or State 
often conſults with JupGEs; and a- 
gail, 
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gain, when Joys Es often conſult with 
the King and State: The one, when 
Matter of Law intervenes in Buſineſs of 
State: The other, when ſome Conſide- 
ration of State intervenes in Matter of 
Law. For many Times a Thing 
brought into Court may concern Meum 
and Tuum, and yet the Reaſon and 
Conſequence thereof may reach to 
Point of State, 

[ underſtand by Matter of State, 
not only whatſoever touches the Rights 
of the Crown, but whatſoever intro- 
duceth any unſafe Alteration, or dan- 
gerous Precedent; or manifeſtly op- 
preſſeth any conſiderable Portion of the 
People. And let no one weakly con- 
ceive, that juſt Laws, and true Politicks 
have any Antipathy: For they are like 


the Spirits and Sinews, One moves with 


the Other. 

LET Jupoezs alſo remember, That 
Hlomon's Throne was ſupported by Li- 
ons on both Sides: Let them be Lions, 
but yet Lions under the Throne: Be- 

Waring 
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waring how they attack, or weaken 
any part of the Royal Prerogatiye. 
FinNALLY, let not Jupess be 6 
ignorant of their own Right and Pre- 
rogative, as to think, there is not left 
to them, as à principal Part of their 
Office, a ſound and prudent Uſe and 
Application of the Laws. For they 
may remember, what the Apoſtle faith 
of a greater Law than Theirs; We knoy 
that the LAW is good, provided 
Aan uſe it LAWFULLY. 


LVIL Of ANGER. 


O endeavour to Extinguiſn Axo 
utterly, is a Bravado of the 


Stoicks, We haye better Oracles: Be 
Angry, but Siu not. Let not the Sun 
go aown upon your Anger, ANGER 
muſt be limited, both as to Degree, and 
Time. We will firſt ſpeak, How the 
Natural Inclination, or Habit of ANGER; 

ma) 
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may he temper'd and calm'd. Second- 
y, How the particular Motions of A x- 
ER may be repreſſed, or at leaſt re- 
train d from doing Miſchief. Thirdly, 
How to raiſe or appeaſe ANGER in 
another. 

Fox the Firſt; there ſeems to be no 
other Way, than ſeriouſly to ruminate 
won the Evils and Calamities of AN- 
eEn; and how vehemently it diſturbs 
and infeſts the Life of Man. And the 
moſt ſeaſonable Time to do this, is to 
look behind us, as ſoon as ever the Fit 
s over. Seneca ſays ingenioully, That 
Anger is like Ruin, which, by falling 
pon ſomething elſe, breaks and daſhes 
it ſelf to Pieces, The Scripture ex- 
horts us, 70 poſſeſs our Souls in Pa- 
Hence. Certainly, whoſoever is out of 
Patience, is out of Poſſeſſion of his 
Soul. It does not become Men to 
mitate Bees: 


Animaſqque in vulnere ponunt. 


Prone 
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Prone to Revenge, the Bees, a wrathful 
Race, 


When once provok'd, aſſault th Aggreſſir' a 
Face: 


And thro the purple Veins a Paſa: 
And, 

There fix their Stings, and leave their 

Souls behind. Dryden 


DovuBTLEss, ANGER, if a Ma 
conſider it well, is a mean Thing, and 
below the Dignity of Man. This wil 
manifeſtly appear, by conſidering thoſe 
Perſons in whom Axertr Reigns: 
Who are generally_of the weaker Sort; 
Children, Women, Old Folks, Sick 
Folks. Therefore when they chance 
to be AxnGry, Men ſhould take care 
(1t they mean not to forget their Dig- 
nity) to carry their ANGER, not witl 
Fear, but with Scorn of the Perſons 
they are AN G R with: Which 1s 4 
Thing eaſily done, if a Man could go- 
vern and manage his AN g EKR a little 

As to the Second; The Cauſes and 
Mot ives of AN ER, are chiefly three. 

Firſt, 
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Firſt, if a Man be too ſenſible of In- 
jury: For no Man is Ax Rv, but he 
that feels himſelf Hurt. Therefore 
Tender and delicate Perſons muſt needs 
be every foot Ancry: For they have 
abundance of Things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt Natures have hardly 
any Senſe of. Secondly, if a Man be 
Curious and Quick in the Conſtruction 
of the Injury offer d, as to the Circum- 
ſtances of it, as tho' it breath'd Con- 
tempt. For an Apprehenſion of Con- 
tempt excites, and puts an Edge upon 
ANGER, more than the Hurt it ſelf. 
Therefore if Men are ingenious in pick- 
ing out Circumſtances of Contempt, 
they will ſtrangely inflame their AN- 
GER. Laſtly, an Opinion, that a Man's 
Reputation is hurt and touch'd, in- 
creaſes and multiplies ANGER: W here- 
in the Remedy is, for a Man to have, 
(as Conſatvo uſed to ſay) telam honoris 
craſſiorem. But in all Reſtrainings of 
ANGER, the beſt Thing is, to win 
Time, and to perſuade one's ſelf, that 
the Hour of Revenge is not yet come, 
but 
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but that an excellent Opportunity for it 
is juſt at hand; and thus, to reſtrain 
in the mean time the Diſorder; and to 
reſerve himſelf for another Seaſon; 
To contain AN xx from doing 
Miſchief, whenever it takes hold of x 
Man, there are two Things we muſt 
eſpecially beware of. The Firſt is; Ritz 
terneſs of Words, eſpecially if they be 
Stinging, and proper to the Perſon 
whom we ſmite; for common Re- 
proaches bite leſs: And again, Reveal- 
ing of Secrets: For this renders 4 Man 
unfit for Society. 'The next is; that you 
do not, in a Fit of ANGER; break off 
any Buſineſs that you have in Hand: 
But, however you give the Reins to 


Paſſion, that you act nothing, however, 


that is irrevocable. 

For Railing or Appeaſing Ax EE 
in Others; This is done, chiefly, by a 
prudent Choice of Times. When Men 
are ſomewhat Sad, or a little out of 
Humour, then is the Time to incenſe 
them. Again, by gathering (as we faid 
before) and inculcating whatever may 
argue 
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| argue or aggravate Contempt. On the 
other ſide, ANGER is appeas'd by the 
two Contraries, Firſt, by pitching upon 
Times of Serenity and Chearfulneſs, 
wherein to difcover an unwelcome an- 
ory Buſineſs: For the firſt Impreſſion 
is a great Matter. Next, by ſevering, 
as much as may be, the Conſtruction of 
the Injury from the Point of Contempt ; 
imputing it to Inexperience, Fear, 2 
ſudden Paſſion, or the like. 


LVIII. Of VicissiITuUDE 
of THINGS. 


OLOMON ſaith; There ts nd new 

Thing under the Sun. Wherefore 
as Plato had an Imagination, That all 
Knowledge is but Remembrance: So So- 
lomon pronounces, That all Novelty is 
but Oblivion. Whereby you may ſee, 
that the River Lethe runneth as well 
above Ground as below. 


A 
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A certain abſtruſe Aſtrologer, and 


little known; afferts: That if it were 
not for two Things that are conſtant, 
(The one is, That the Fixed Stars eve 
ſtand at like Diſtance one from another, 
and never come nearer together, nor go 
further aſunder: The other, That the 
Diurnal Motion varies not) no Indivi. 
dual would laſt one Moment, Certain 
it is, That Matter is in a perpetual F lus 
and never at a Stay. 

Tur great Winding-Sheets that bury 
all Things in Oblivion, are Two: Dx 
LUGES, and EARTHQUAKES. As for 
CoNFLAGRATIONS, and great DRoucurs, 
they do not utterly diſpeople; or de- 
ſtroy. Phaeton's Chariot went but a 
Day: And the Three Tears Drought in 
the Time of Elias, was but Particular, 
and left Many alive. As for the great 
Burnings by Laghtiings, which are 
often in the Weſt-Indies, they are but 
narrow, and extend not to any great 
Space of Country. PzsTILENCES allo 
I paſs by, becaute thoſe alſo do not to- 
tally Sweep, But in the other TW 
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fore-mention'd Calamities, (DELVGES 
and EARTHQUAKES,) it is further to 
be noted, That the Remnants of Peo- 
ple that happen to eſcape, are com- 
monly Ignorant and Mountainous Peo- 
ple; and ſuch as can deliver down no 
Account of the Time paſt to Poſterity; 
ſo that the Oblivion is all one, as if 
none had been left. 

If a Man conſider well of the People 
of the Weſt- Indies, he will find it pro- 
bable, That they are a newer or younger 
People, than the People of the old 
World. But it is much more likely, 
that the Deſolation that had heretofore 
iwaded them, was not by EARTH 
UWAKES (contrary to what the Zg yf- 
tian Prieſt told Solon, concerning the 
land of Atlantis, That it was ſwal- 
wed by an Earthquake :) but rather 
by a particular DRLUGE. For EARTH: 
WAKEs ſeldom happen in thoſe Parts. 
But on the other ſide, they have ſuch 
alt pouring Rivers, that the Rivers of 
Aſia, Africk, and Europe, are but 
Brooks to them. Their Andes like- 

Vol. I. Aa wiſe, 
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wiſe, or Mountains, are far higher than 
thoſe with Us: Whereby it appears 
credible, that the Remnants of Gene. 
rations of Men among them, were, af. 
ter ſuch a particular Deluge, there 
faved. 

As for the Obſervation of Machie- 
vel; That the Jealouſy and Emulation 
of SECTs hath labour'd much to ex- 
tinguiſh the Memory of 'Things ; brand- 
ing Gregory the Great, for doing what 
in him lay to extinguiſh all Heathen 
Antiquities: I do not find, that thoſe 
Zeals do any great Matter, or lf 
long: As it appeareth in the Succeſſion 
of Sabinian, who revived the former 
Antiquities. Beſides, Things prohibit 
ed, tho' kept in Darkneſs, do, never- 
theleſs, creep, and will have their Pe- 
riods. 

Vicissrtupes, or Changes in the 
Superior Globe, are not to be much 
inſiſted upon, in this Argument. It 


may be, Plato's Great Tear, if theW orld 
mould laſt ſo long, would have ſome 


Effect; not in Renewing the State of 
like 
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like Individuals ; (For that is the Fume 
and Vanity of thoſe, who conceive the 
Celeſtial Bodies have more accurate 


Influences upon theſe Things below, 


than indeed they have) bur only in the 
Sum and Groſs of Things. Comets, 
out of Queſtion, have likewiſe ſome 
Power and Effet over the Groſs and 
Maſs of Things. But Men, now-a- 
days, are either careleſs, or curious a- 
bout them ; and rather gaze upon them 
with Admiration, and wait upon them 
in their Journey, than wiſely and ſober- 
y obſerve their Effects; eſpecially their 
Reſpective or Comparative Effects: 
That is, what Kind of Comet, for Ma- 
mitude, Colour, Verſion of the Beams, 
placing in the Region of Heaven, or 
Duration, mag what Kind of Ef- 
ects. 

THERE is a Toy, which I have 
heard, and I would not have it ſlighted, 
but taken notice of a little. They fay, 
it is obſerved in the Low-Countries, (| 
know not in what Part) That every 
five and Thirty Years the ſame Kind 
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and Sort of Years and Weather comes 
about again: For Inſtance, great Froſts, 
great Rains, great Droughts, warm 
Winters, Summers with little Heat, 
and the like. And they call ſuch a 
Circle of Years, the PRIME. This is 
a Thing I the rather mention, becauſe 
computing backwards, I have found 
ſomething like this; not to an Exact. 
neſs indeed, yet without any great Va- 
riance. 

But to leave theſe Points of Nature, 
and come to Men. The greateſt Vr. 
CISSITUDE of Things amongſt Men, 
is, the VIoIssITrupE of Sects and Re- 
ligions. For thoſe Orbs rule in Men's 
Minds moſt. The true Religion it 
built upon a Rock; the reſt are toſt up- 
on the Waves of Time. Let us ſpeak 
therefore of the Cauſes of new Sets, 
and interſperſe ſome Counſel concern- 
ing them; as far as the Weakneſs of Hu- 
man Judgment may be able to give 


Check, or Remedy, to ſo great Revo- 
lutions. 


WHEN 
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WHEN the received Religion is rent 
by Diſcords; and when the Holinefs of 
the Profeſſors is decayed, and full of 
Scandal; the Times alſo Stupid, Igno- 
rant, and Barbarous; the Springing up 
of a NEW SEcT may reaſonably be 
feared ; eſpecially, if there ſhould then 
ariſe any extravagant and unorthodox 
Spirit: All which Points held, when 
Mahomet publiſhed his Law. 

Tro' a new Sect ſhould ſhoot up, 
yet if 1t be deſtitute of two Props, fear 
it not; for it will not ſpread. The Firſt 
is, the Supplanting or the Oppoſing of 
the Authority eſtabliſhed : For nothing 
is more Popular than to deſtroy Civil 
Governments and States. 'The Other 
is, The giving Licence to Luxury and 
Voluptuouſneſs. For as for SyEcuL a- 
rive HERESIES (ſuch as were an- 
cently the Arrians, and now the Ar- 
minians) tho' they work wonderfully 
upon Men's Wits, yet they do not pro- 
duce any great Alterations in States, 
except it be by the Help of Civil Oc- 
caſions. 


Aa 3 Ther 
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Tux Rx are three Ways of planting 
Ne w Srcrts: By MIRACOLES, Ero- 
QUENCE, and the SworD. As for 
MarTyYRDoMs, I reckon them a- 
mongſt Miracles; becauſe they 
ſeem to exceed the Strength of Human 
Nature: And I may do the like of an 
exalted and admirable Holineſs of Life. 


CxxTAINIx, there is no better Way 


to ſtop the Riſing of NRW Se crs and 
SCHISMS, than to reform Abuſes; to 
compound the ſmaller Differences; to 
proceed mildly at firſt, and to abſtain 
from Sanguinary Perſecutions; and ra- 
ther to ſoften and allure the Principal 
Authors, by favouring and advancing 
them, than to enrage them by Violence 

and Bitterneſs. 75 
THTCHANGES and Vreissth 
TUDES in Warlike Matters are many; 
but they lie chiefly in three Things: 
In the Scat of the War; In the Wea- 
pons; And in the Military Diſcipline. 
Wars in Ancient Time ſeemed chiefly 
to move from Faſt to Weſt: For the 
Perftans, Aſſyrians, Arabians, Scythians, 
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(who were the Invaders) were all 
Eaſtern People. It is true, the Ganls 
were Weſtern; But we read but of two 
Incurſions of 'T heirs: The One to Gallp- 
Gracia, the Other againſt the Romans. 
But Eaſt and Weſt have no certain 
Points of Heaven; and no more have 
the Wars, either from the Eaſt or Weſt, 
any Certainty of Obſervation. But 
North and South are fixed by Nature: 
And it hath ſeldom or never been ſeen, 
that the far Southern People have in- 
vaded the Northern: But, contrariwiſe. 
Whence it is manifeſt, That the Nor- 
thern Tract of the World is in Nature 
the more Martial Region: Be it in re- 
ſpect of the Stars of that Hemiſphere, 
or of the great Continents that are upon 
the North; whereas the South Part 
(for ought that is known) 1s almoſt all 
Sea; or (which is moſt apparent) in 
reſpect of the Cold of the Northern 
Parts, which, without any other Cauſe 
whatſoever, hardens the Body, and fires 
the Courage. 


Aa 4 Uron 
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Uyrox the Breaking and Shivering 
of a great State and Empire, you may 
be ſure to have Wars. For great Em- 
pires, while they ſtand, enervate and 
deſtroy the Native Forces of the Pro- 
vinces which they have ſubdued, 
truſting to their own Cohorts at Home: 
And when theſe fail alſo, all goes to 
Ruin, and they become a Prey to other 
Nations. So was it in the Declenſion 
of the Roman Empire; and likewiſe in 
the Empire of Almain, after Charles 
the Great, every Bird taking a Feather: 
And ſome ſuch Thing may likely be- 
fal the Speniſþ Empire, if it ſhould 
break. ce 

On the other ſide, great Acceſſions 
of Dominion, and Unions of Kingdoms, 
do likewiſe {tir up Wars. For when a 
State riſes to an over-great Power, it 
is like the Swelling of a River, which 
preſently threatens an Inundation ; As 
it hath been ſeen in the Empires of 
Rome, Turky, Spain, and others. Ob- 
ſerve this: When the World abounds 
not with barbarous People, but they 
are 
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are generally civilized: Such as will not 
Marry at random or Generate, unleſs 
they foreſee a Means of maintaining their 
Families handſomly, or at leaſt of get- 
ting a Livelihood: (as it is almoſt every 
where at this Day, except Tartary: ) 
there 1s no Danger of Inundations, or 
Removals of People into other Parts: 
But when there are great Sholes of 
People that are perpetually Generating, 
 vithout any Care or Foreſight of their 
future Fortune and Support, it muſt 
needs be, that once in an Age or two 
they diſcharge a Portion of their Peo- 
ple, and ſeek new Habitations, and ſo 
invade other Countries: Which the an- 
cient Northern People are wont to do 
by Lot : Caſting Lots, what Part ſhou'd 
ſay at Home, and what ſhou'd leck 
their Fortunes. 
Waen a warlike State grows ſoft and 
effeminate, they may be ſure of a War: 
For commonly ſuch States grow rich 
in the Time of their degenerating ; and 
lo the Prey inviteth, and their Decay 
in Valour encourageth other Nations to 
invade them. As 
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As for the Arms and Weapons. 
That hardly falls under Rule and Oh. 
ſervation; yet we ſee even theſe haye 


their Returns and VI ISSITVU DRS. 
For certain it is, that Ordnance Was 
known in the City of the Oxydrakes in 
India; and was that which the Mace. 
donians called Thunder, and Lightning, 
and Magick. It is well known alſo, 
that the Uſe of Ordnance hath been in 
China above 2000 Vears. 

Tux Conditions of Weapons, and 
their Improvements, are Theſe: Firſt, 
The Carrying a great way; for That 
out- runs the Danger; which is the Caſe 
of Ordnance and Muskets. Secondly, 
The Strength and Force of the Per- 
cuſſion; wherein likewiſe Ordnance do 
exceed all Arietations, and ancient In- 
ventions. Thirdly, The commodious 
Uſe of them; and here again Ordnance 
come in; which ſerve all Weathers, and 
are light and manageable for Carriage; 
and the hke. 

For the Conduct of War; in at 
cient Times Men depended extremely 
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pon Number: They truſted likewiſe, 
to the Courage and Bravery of the Sol- 
tiers: They often appointed Days for 
ricched Fields, and fo try'd it out upon 
n even Match; finally, they were more 
gnorant in Ranging and Arraying their 
Battles. Afterwards, They were for 
Number, Competent rather than Vaſt; 
they laid out for Advantages of Place, 
cunning Diverſions, and the like: Laſt- 
they grew to be more skilful in the 
Ordering of their Battles. 

Ix the Youth of a State Arms flou- 
nh; in its Middle Age, Learning; and 
then both of them together for a Time : 
h its Declining Age, Mechanical Arts 
ad Merchandize. Learning hath its 
Infancy, when it is Light and Childiſh: 
Then its Youth, when it is Luxuriant 
ad Juvenile; Next, its Strength of 
Years, when it is Solid and Exact: 
Laſtly, its Old Age, when it is dry and 
echauſted; but yet full of Talk. But 
t is not good to look too long upon 
theſe turning W heels of VI ISS 1Tupx, 
eſt we become Giddy. As for Philo- 


logy, 
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logy, which generally comes in upon 
this Argument, it is but a Heap of 


Tales and idle Stories, and therefore 
not fit for this Writing, 


LIX. A FRAGMENT 0» 
an Ess AY of FAME. 


HE Poets make Fa ME a Mon- 

ſter. They deſcribe Her in part 
finely and elegantly; and in part grave- 
ly and ſententiouſly. They ſay: Be- 
hold as many Feathers as ſhe hath, ſo 
many Eyes alſo hath ſhe underneath ; ſo 
many Tongues, ſo many Ears pricks ſhe 
up. 

Tris is a Flouriſh. There follow 
excellent Parables; as that She gathers 
Strength in going; That She goes up- 
on the Ground, and yet hides her Head 
in the Clouds; That in the Day-time 
She keeps Watch, and flies moſtly by 
Night; That She ſings Things done, 


and 
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ind Things not done; That ſhe is a 
Terror to great Cities: But, what ex- 
cels all the reſt, They tell, that the 
Farth, Mother of the G1ants that made 
War upon Jupiter, but were deſtroy'd 
by. him, afterwards in Anger brought 
forth FAME. For certain it is, that 
Rebels, which are repreſented by the 
Giants, and Seditious FA MEs and Li- 
bels, are but Brothers and Siſters, Maſ- 
culine and Feminine. But now i a 
Man could tame this Monſter, and 
bring Her to feed at Hand, and govern 
Her, and with Her fly other ravening 
Fowl, and kill them, it wou'd be ſome- 
what worth. But we are infected with 
the Stile of the Poets. To ſpeak now 
in a ſober and ſerious manner; There 
5 not in all Politicks a Subject leſs 
handled, and yet more worthy to be 
handled, than This of Fa mz. We will 
therefore ſpeak to theſe Points: What 
i falſe, and what true Fa ME, and how 
they may be diſcerned : How Rumours 
may be ſown and raiſed; How they 
may be ſpread and multiplied ; Laſtly, 
How 
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How they may be choaked and killed: 


And other Things concerning the Na. 
ture of FAME. 

Fa ME is of that Force, that there i; 
ſcarce any Action wherein it hath not : 
Part, eſpecially in War. Muctianus un- 
did Vitellius by a Fa uE that he had 
ſpread ; That Vitellius purpoſed to re- 
move the Legions of Hria into Ger: 
many; and the Legions of Germany in- 
to Syria: Whereupon the Legions of 
S$yr:ia were infinitely inflamed; Julius 
Cz/ar took Pompey unprovided, and 
laid aſleep his Induſtry and Preparations, 
by a Fa M E that he cunningly gave out, 
How that Cz/ar's own Soldiers loved 
him not; and being wearied with the 
Wars, and laden with the Spoils of 
Gaul, would forſake him as ſoon as he 
came into 1taly. Livia ſettled all things 
for the Succeſſion of her Son Tiberius 
by continually giving out, that her Hul- 
band Auguſtus was upon Recovery and 
Amendment. And it is an uſual Thing 
with Baſhaws, to conceal the Death of 
the Great Tur from the Jani garies 
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and Men of War, to fave the Sacking 
of Conſtantinople, and other Towns, as 
their Manner is. Themiſtocles made 
XKerxes King of Perſia poſt out of 
Greece, by giving out that the Grecians 
had a Deſign to break his Bridge of 
Ships which he had made croſs the Hel. 
leſpont. There are a thouſand ſuch like 
Examples; and the more they are, the 
leſs they need to be repeated; becauſe 
a Man meeteth with them every where. 

Therefore let all wiſe Governors have 

s great a Watch and Care over Ru- 
MoURS and FAME, as they have of the 
Actions and Deſigns themſelves. 
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TELLECTUAL POWERs, 
H firſt print ed with the 
ESSAYS. 


Did ever hold it for an inſolent and 

unlucky Saying; Faber quiſque For- 
tune ſug; ( Every Man may be the Ar- 
chitet? f his own Fortune; ) except it 
be utter'd only as an Hortative, or Spur 
to correct Sloth. For otherwile, if it 
be believed as it ſoundeth ; and that a 
Man entreth into an high Imagination, 
that he can compaſs and fathom all Ac- 
eidents; and aſcribeth all Succeſſes to 
his Drifts and Reaches; and the con- 
trary to his Errors and Sleepings: It 1s 
- commonly ſeen, that the Evening For- 


tune of that Man is not ſo proſperous, ] 
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his Induſtry, attributeth much to Feli- 
city, and Providence above him. But 
if the Sentence. were turned to this, 
Every Man is the Architect of his own 
Wit and Underſtanding ; it were ſome- 
what more true, and much more Pro- 
fitable: Becauſe it would teach Men to 
bend themſelves to reform thoſe Imper- 
fections in themſelves, which now they 
ſeek but to Cover: And to attain thoſe 
Virtues and good Parts, which now they 
ſeek but to have only in Shew and De- 
monſtration. Yet notwithſtanding every 
Man attempteth to be of the firſt Trade 
of Carpenters; and Few bind them- 
ſelves to the Second : Whereas, never- 
theleſs, the Riſing in Fortune ſeldom 
amendeth the Mind ; But, on the other 
lide, the Removing of the Stands and 
Impediments of the Mind doth often 
clear the Paſſage and Current to a 
Man's Fortune. But certain it 1s, 
whether it be believed or no, that as 
the moſt excellent of Mettals, Gold, 
is of all other the moſt Pliant, and 


malleable ; So, of all Living and 
Vo L. I. B b Breathing 
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Breathing Subſtances, the Perfecteſt, 
(Man, ) is the moſt ſuſceptible of Hzry, 
Improvement, Impreſſion, and Altera- 
tion; And not only in his Body, but 


in his Mind, and Spirit ; And there, a- 


gain, not only in his Appetite and Af. 


fection, but in his Powers of Wit and 
Reaſon. 

For as to the Body of Man, we find 
many and ſtrange Experiences, how 
Nature is over-wrought by Cuſtom, 
even in Actions that ſeem of moſt Dif- 
ficulty, and leaſt poſſible. As firſt, in 
Voluntary Motion; which, tho' it be 
termed VoLuxTARy, yet the higheſt 
Degrees of it are not. VOLUNTARY; 
For it is in my Power, and Will, to 
Run; But to Run faſter than according 
to my Lightnels, or Diſpoſition of Bo- 
dy, is not in my Power, nor Wil. 
We ſee the Induſtry and Practice of 
Tumblers, and Funambulo's, what Ef- 
fects of great Wonder it bringeth the 
Body of Man unto. So for ſuffering of 


Pain and Dolovr, which is thought ſo 
contrary to the Nature of Man, there 
are 
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are many Examples of Penances, in itrict 
Orders of Superſtition, what they do 
endure; Such as may very well verify 
the Report of the Spartan Boys, who 
were wont to be ſcourged upon the 
Altar ſo / bitterly, as ſometimes they 
dy'd of it, and yet were never heard to 
Complain. And to paſs to thoſe Facul- 
ties, which are reckoned more Ix vO- 
LWNTARY; As Long Faſting, and Ab- 
ſtinence; and the contrary Extreme, 
Voracity; the Leaving, and Forbearing 
the Uſe of Drink for altogether ; The 
Enduring vehement Cold, and the like ; 
There have not wanted, neither do 
want, divers Examples of ſtrange Vi- 
tories over the Body, in every of 
theſe. Nay, in Reſpiration, the Proof 
hath been of ſome, who, by continual 
Uſe of Diving, and Working under the 
Water, have brought themſelves to be 
able to hold their Breath an incredible 
Time; And others, that have been able, 
without Suffocation, to endure the ſti- 
ling Breath of an Oven, or Furnace, ſo 
heated, as tho' it did not ſcald, nor 
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burn, yet it was many Degrees too hot 
for any Man, not made to it, to Breath, 
or Take in. And ſome Impoſtors and 
Counterfeits likewiſe have been able to 
wreath, and caſt their Bodies into 


{ſtrange Forms and Motions: Yea, and | 


others to bring themſelves into Trances, 
and Aſtoniſhments. All which Exam- 
ples do demonſtrate how variouſly, and 
to what high Points and Degrees the 
Body of Man may be, as it were, 
moulded, .and wrought. And if any 
Man congeive, that it is ſome ſecret 
Propriety of Nature, that hath been in 
thoſe Perſons, who have attained to 
thoſe Points; And that it is not open 
for every Man to do the like, tho' he 
had been put to it; ( For which Cauſe 
ſuch things come but very rarely to 
paſs.) It is true, no doubt, but ſome 
Perſons are apter than others; But ſo, as 
the greater Aptneſs cauſeth Perfection, 
but the leſs Aptneſs doth not difable: 
So that, for Example, the more apt Child 
that is taken to be made a Funambulo, 
will prove more excellent in his F * 
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But the leſs apt alſo will be Gregarius 
Funambulo | a middling Rope- Dancer, 
or of the common ſort: | And there is 
ſmall Queſtion, but that theſe Abilities 
would have been more common; And 
others of like ſort, not attempted, 
would likewiſe have been brought up- 
on the Stage, but for two Reaſons: The 
one, becauſe of Mens Difhdence, in 
prejudging them, as Impoſſibilities; 
For it holdeth in thoſe Things which 
the Poet faith ; poſſunt, quia poſſe vi- 
dentur : ¶ They can conquer, who believe 
they can.] For no Man ſhall Know, 
how much may be done, except he 
Believe, much may be done. The 
other Reaſon is, becauſe they are 
Practices baſe and inglorious, and of no 
great Uſe, and therefore ſequeſtred 
from Reward of Value; and, on the o- 
ther ſide, painful, fo as the Recom- 
pence ballanceth not the Travail and 
Suffering. And as to the Will of Man, 
It is that which is moſt manageable 
and obedient; As that which admitteth 


molt Medicines to cure and alter it. 
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The moſt Sovereign of all, is Religion; 
which is able to change and transform 
it, in the deepeſt and moſt inward In- 
clinations and Motions. And next to 
that, is Opinion, and Apprehenſion, 
whether it be infuſed by Tradition and 
Inſtitution, or wrought in by Diſputa- 
tion and Perſuaſion. And the Third is 
Example, which transformeth the Will 
of Man into the Similitude of that, 
which is moſt obverſant and familiar 
towards it. And the Fourth is, when 
one Affection is healed and corrected 
by another: As when Cowardice is re- 
medied by Shame and Diſhonour; or 
Sluggiſhneſs and Backwardneſs, by In- 
dignation and Emulation; and ſo of the 
like. And laſtly, when all theſe Means, 
or any of them, have new framed, or 
formed Humane Will; then doth Cu- othe 
{tom and Habit Corroborate and Con- tif! 
firm all the reſt. And therefore it is pol 
no maryel, though this Faculty of the W 14x; 
Mind, (of Will and Election) which W mu 
melineth Affection and Appetite, being MW jc 
but the Inceptions and Rudiments 1 

Will 
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Will, may be ſo well governed and ma- 
naged ; becauſe it admitteth Acceſs to 
divers Remedies to be applied to it, 
and to work upon it. Ihe Effects 
whereof are fo many; atid ſo known, 
25 to require no Enumeration; But 
generally they do iſſue, as Medicines do, 
into two Kinds of Cures, whereof the 
one is a juſt, or true Cure; and the o- 
ther is called Palliation. For either the 
Labour and Intention is, to reform the 
Affections really and truly; Reſtraining 
them, if they be too violent; And raiſ- 
ing them, if they be too ſoft and weak; 
Or elſe it is, to cover them; Or, if Oc- 
caſion be, to pretend chem, and repre- 
ent them. Of the former ſort where- 


of, the Examples are plentiful in the 


Schools of Philofophers, and in all other 
laſtitutions of Moral Virtue ; and of the 
other ſort, the Examples are more plen- 
tiful in the Courts of Princes, and in all 
Politick Traffique: Where it is ordi- 
nary to find, not only profound Diſſi- 
mulations, and ſuffocatmg the Aﬀe- 
ctions, that no Note or Mark appear of 
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them outwardly; But alſo lively Simu- 
lations and Affectations, carrying the 
Tokens of: Paſſions which are not; As 


a Commanded Laugh, and Tears Forced, 
and the like. 
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LXI. A CIVIL CHARA 
C TER of Julius Ceſar, 


OLIUS CA SAR was Partakerat 
firſt of an exerciſed Fortune; which 
turaed to his Benefit: For this abated 
the Haughtineſs of his Spirit, and 
' whetted his Induſtry. He had a Mind, 
Turbulent in his Deſires and Aﬀe- 
ctions; but in his Judgment and Un- 
derſtanding very Serene and Placid: 
And this appears in his eaſy Delivery of 
himſelf, both in his Tranſactions and in 
his Speech. For no Man ever reſolved 
more ſwiftly, or ſpake more perſpi- 
cuouſly. Nothing intangled, nothing 
intricate could be obſerv'd in his Ex- 
preſſions. 
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preſſions. But in his Will and Appe- 
tite he was one that never acquieſc'd in 
thoſe Things he had gotten, but ſtill 
advanc'd further; yet ſo that he would 
not ruſh into new Affairs raſhly, but 
ſettle and make an end of the former, 
before he attempted freſh Actions: For 
he always put a full Period to his Un- 
dertakings. And therefore tho'he won 
many Battels in Spain, and weakned 
their Forces by Degrees; yet he would 


not give over, nor deſpiſe the Reliques 


of the CIVIL Wax there, till he had 
ſeen all things compoſed: But then as 
ſoon as that was done, inſtantly he ad- 
vanc'd an Expedition againſt the Par- 
thians. 

Hz was, no doubt, a Man of an ex- 
ceeding great Soul, yet ſuch as aim'd 
more at his own particular Advance- 
ment, than at any Services to the Com- 
mon- Wealth. For he referr'd all things 
to HiMsELy, and was the true and 
perfect Center of all his Actions. Which 
was the Cauſe of his very great, and al- 


moſt perpetual Succeſs and Proſperity. 
For 
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For neither Country, nor Religion, nor 
good Turns done him, nor Kindred, 
nor Friendſhip, check'd his Deſigns 
nor bridled him from purſuing his own 
Ends. Neither was he much incline 
to Works of Perpetuity: For he eſta. 
bliſh'd nothing for Future Time; He 
founded no ſumptuous Buildings; He 
procured: to be enacted no Wholſom 
Laws, but ſtill. minded hitnſelf only: 

And ſo his Thoughts were contined 
within the Circle of his own Life. He 
ſought indeed after Fame and Reputa. 

tion, becauſe he thought they might be 
of ſome Service to his Deſigns. Other- 

wiſe in his inward Thoughts he pro- 
pounded to himſelf rather Abſoluteneſ 
of Power, than Honour and Fame. 

For as for Honour and Fame, he pur- 
ſued not after them for themſelves, but 
as Inſtruments of Power and Greatneks. 

And therefore he was carried on by a 
Natural Impulſe, as it were, not by an) 
Moral Rules that he had learn'd, to at- 

fect the ſole Government, and rather 


to enjoy the ſame, than to ſeem N 
| 0 
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of it. Which won him much Reputa- 
tion amongſt the People, who are no 
Valuers of true Worth: But amongſt 
the Nobility and great Men, who were 
tender of their awn Honours, it pro- 
cured him no more than this, that he 
incurred the Brand of an AMBITIOUS 
and DARING MAN. | 
NEITHER did they much err from 
the Truth, for he was by Nature ex- 
ceeding Bold, and never put on any 
dhew of Modeſty, but to ſerve a Pur- 
poſe. Yet notwithſtanding, his Bold- 
neſs was ſo faſhioned, that it neither 
brought him under the Cenſure of Raſh- 
neſs, nor was burdenſom and offenſive 
to Men, nor rendred his Nature ſu- 


(pected; but was conceived to flow from 


an innate Sincerity and Freeneſs of Be- 
haviour, and from the Nobility of his 
Birth. And in all other Things too he 
got the Reputation, not of a Crafty and 
Deceitful Perſon, but of an Open- 
hearted and Plain-dealing Man. And 
whereas he was the greateſt Maſter of 
Counterfeiting and Diſſembling, and 

wholly 
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wholly compounded of Artifices, ſo that 
there was not a Relick of his Nature 
left, but what Art had improv'd; yet 
nothing of Artifice, nothing of Affecta. 
tion appear'd, but he was reputed to 
enjoy and follow his Natural 'Temper 
and Diſpoſition. However, he did not 
{toop to any petty and mean Artifices, 
ſuch as thoſe Men are oblig'd to uſe, 
who are unpractis'd in State Matters, 
and depend not ſo much upon their 
own Strength, as upon the Abilities of 
others, to ſupport their Authority; be- 
ing a Man perfectly skilled in all Hu- 
man Affairs, and tranſacting all Matters 
of any Conſequence by himſelf, and 
not by others. EE 
HE was ſingularly skilful to extin- 
guiſh Envy, and thought it not imper- 
tinent to his Ends to decline it, tho' it 
were with ſome Diminution of his Dig- | 
nity, For aiming at a REAL Powter, be 
he was content to decline and paſs by ther 
all vain Pomp and outward Shew of 
Power throughout almoſt the whole 
Courſe of his Life: Till at laſt, whe- 
ther 
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ther ſated with the continual Exerciſe 
of Power, or corrupted by Flattery, he 
affected even the Enſigns of Power, the 
Style and Diadem of a King; which 
turn'd to his Deſtruction. 

He harbour'd the Thoughts of a 
kingdom from his very Youth; and 
this, the Example of Hylla, the Affinity 
of Marzus, his Emulation of Pompey, 
and the Corruption and Turbulency of 
the Times, naturally ſuggeſted to him. 
But then he paved his way to a King- 
dom in a wonderful orderly Manner : 
Firſt, by a Popular and Seditious Power ; 
afterwards by a Military and Impera- 
torian Power. For firſt he was to 
break the Power and Authority of the 
denate, which, as long as it remain'd. 
entire, there was no climbing to immo- 
derate and unlawful Sovereignty. After 
this, the Power of Craſſus and Pompey 
was to be over-turn'd, which could not 
be done otherwiſe than by Arms. And 
therefore (as a moſt expert Architect 
of his own Fortune) he rais'd and car- 


ried 
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ried on his firſt Structure by Largeſſes; 


by corrupting the Courts of Juſtice, by 


renewing the Memory of Cams Marius, 
and his Party ; (moſt of the Senators 
and Nobility being of Hlla's Faction) 
by the Law of diſtributing the Lands 
amongſt the Common People; by Se- 
ditious Tribunes, that he ſet on; by the 
Madneſs and Fury of Catiline and bis 
Confpirators, whom he ſecretly fa 
vour'd; by the Baniſhment of Cicero, 
upon which the Authority of the Senate 
turn'd; and ſeveral other the like Arts; 
But moſt of all by the Conjunction of 
Craſſus and Pompey, both betwixt them- 
felves, and with Him; which was the 
thing that finiſh'd the Work. 
HAvING accompliſh'd this Part, he 
preſently ſet himſelf to the other; be- 
ing now made Proconſul of the Ga/lia's 
for five Years, and afterwards conti- 
nu'd for five Years more; furniſh'd with 
Arms and Legions, and the Power of a 
Warlike and Opulent Province, and 


become Formidable to Tracy. 
| For 
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Fox he was not ignorant, that, after 
de had ſtrengthen'd himſelf with Arms, 
ind a Military Power, neither Craſſus 
lot Pompey could bear up againſt him; 
the One truſting to his Riches, the O- 
ther to his Fame and Reputation; One 
decaying in Age, the Other in Autho- 
rity ; neither of them depending upon 
true and ſtable Foundations. All which 
things ſucceeded to his Deſire; eſpe- 
cally having ty'd and oblig'd all the Se- 
mtors and Magiſtrates, and, in a W ord, 
all that had any Power, fo firmly to 
bimſelf, by private Benefits, that he 
was fearleſs of any Conſpiracy, or Com- 
bination againſt his Deſigns, till he had 
openly invaded the Common- Wealth. 

Warcn Thing, tho' he had ever 
deſign'd, and at laſt acted, yet he did 
not lay aſide his Mask; but carried 
himſelf ſo, that, what with the Reaſo- 
nableneſs of his Demands, what with 
his Pretences of Peace, and what with 
the moderate Uſe of his Succeſſes, he 
turn'd the Envy upon the adverſe Par- 
5 and pretended to take up Arms up- 

on 
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on Neceſlity, for his own. Preſervation N an A 
and Safety. The Falſeneſs of which in a 
| Pretence manifeſtly appear'd, when Þ befor 
| having obtain'd the Regal Power, (the Soldi 
| Civil Wars ended, and all his Rivals, W dien 
that might give him any Concern, be- 
ing lain and removed out of the way; 
notwithſtanding he never once thought 
of reſtoring the Republick, nor vouch- 
ſafed ſo much as any Shew or Pretence 
of it. Which clearly ſhews, that he 
had ever a Deſire and Deſign of being 
a King. For he did not lay hold upon 
Occaſions as they happened, but form'd 
and work'd out Occaſions Himſelf 
His chief Ability ſhone in Martial Af- 
fairs; in which he ſo excell'd, that he 
could not only lead an Army, but mould 
an Army to his own liking. For he 
was not more skilful in managing Af. 
fairs, than in winning of Hearts. Neither 
did he effect this by any ordinary Di- 
ſcipline, which might inure them to 
Obedience, or ſtrike Shame into them, 
or keep them in Awe by Fear; but by 


ſuch a way as did wonderfully ſtir up 
an 
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an Ardor and Alacrity in them, and did 
in a manner aſſure him of the Victory 
before- hand; and which endear'd the 
Soldiery to him, more than was 8 
dent for a Faxs Stars. 
Ap whereas he was engaged in 
Wars of all Kinds, and joined Civil 
Arts with Military, nothing came fo 
ſuddenly, or ſurprizingly upon him, but 
he had a Remedy at hand for it; and 
nothing fo adverſe, but he drew ſome- 
thing out of it to his Advantage. 

Hr had a due Regard to his State 
and Character; for in great Battels he 
would fit in his Pavilion, and manage 
il by Meſſages. From which he re- 
ceiv'd a double Advantage; that he 
doth put himſelf the feldomer in Dan- 
ger; and in caſe of a Turn for the 
worſt, renew'd the Battel by his own 
Preſence, as by a freſh Supply of Adxi- 
laries. In all his Military Preparations 
te did not conduct his Affairs by Pre- 
cedent only, but flill deviſed new 
Schemes, according to the preſent E- 
ugence of Accidents and Qceaſions. 
Vol. I. > FE Hz 
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Hx was conſtant enough, and ſin- 
gularly beneficent and indulgent in his 
Friendſhips. Notwithſtanding, he made 
choice of ſuch Friends, that a Man 
might eaſily. diſcern that he lookt out 
for ſuch; . whoſe Friendſhip might be 
a Furtherance to him, not an Impedi. 
ment in his Deſigns. , And whereas he 
was carried, both by Nature and Cuſtom, 
to this Principle; not to be Eminent 
among Great Men, but to Command 
amongſt Vaſſals, he made Mean and 
Induſtrious Men his Friends, to whom 
himſelf might be All in All. Hence 
grew that Saying; Jo let Ceſar live, 
though I dye; and other Speeches of 
that kind. As for the Nobility, and his 


_ Equals, he contracted Friendfhip with 


them according as they ferv'd his Turn; 
but admitted none to his Cabinet- 
Council, but thoſe that had their For- 
tunes wholly depending upon him. 
Hx was competently furniſh'd with 
Literature, but ſuch chiefly as contri 
buted any "Thing to Civil Policy. For 
he was well vers'd in Hiſtory, and ut- 
derſtood 
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derſtood wonderfully well the Weight 
and Edge of Words; and becauſe he 
attributed much to his good Stars, he 
affected to be thought skilful in Aſtro- 
nomy. As for Eloquence, that was Na- 
tural to him; and Pure. 

HE was inclin'd to Voluptuouſneſs, 
and profuſe in it; which ſerv'd at his 
firſt ſetting out for a Cover to his Am- 
bition. For no one apprehended Dan- 
ger from ſuch a Diſpoſition. Notwith- 
ſanding, he ſo govern'd his Pleaſures, 
that they were no Diſſervice to him, 
nor Prejudice to Buſineſs, and rather 
whetted, than dull'd the Vigor of his 
Mind. He was temperate at his Meals; 
free from Niceneſs and Curioſity in 
his Amours; Pleaſant and Magnificent 
at publick Interludes. 

Tu us being accompliſh'd, the ſame 


Thing was the Means of his Downfall 


at laſt, which in his Beginnings was a 
Step to his Riſe; that is, his Affectation 
of Popularity: For nothing is more 
Popular, than to Forgive Enemies: 
through which, either Virtue or Cun- 
ung, he loſt his Life. Ca LXIL 
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LXII. 4 Civit, Cns- 
R ACT ER of Auguſtus 
Cæſar. 


A OG USTUS CASAR (if ever 


with a Greatneſs of Mind, Undiſturb'd, 
Serene, and Well-ordered : Which is 
evidenced by the mighty Atchieve- 
ments he perform'd in his early Youth. 
For thoſe that are of a turbulent difor- 
derly Nature, commonly paſs their 
Youth in various Errours, and about 
their middle Age, and not till then, 
they ſhew themſelves: But thoſe that 
are of a ſedate and calm Nature, may 
ſhine even in their firſt Years. 

Ap whereas the Faculties of the 
Mind, no leſs than the Goods of the 
Body, conſiſt and are accompliſh'd in 


a certain Health, Beauty and Strength; 


certain it is, that in Strength of Mind 


any Mortal Man) was endued 


he 
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he was inferior to his Uncle Julius; in 
Beauty and Health, Superior. For the 
Former, being of a reſtleſs uncompos'd 
Spirit, (as thoſe generally are, who are 
troubled with the Falling-Sickneſs)' ad- 
vanc'd, notwithſtanding, to his own 
Ends with the utmoſt Prudence and 
Conduct; but the Ends themſelves he 
did not Order well; but with a bound- 
leſs Spring, aiming beyond the Reach 
of a Mortal Man, was {till carried on to 
further Deſigns. Whereas Auguſtus, 
being ſober, and mindful of his Morta- 
lity, ſeem'd to have had his Ends alſo 
ſchemed out in admirable Order, and 
throughly well weigh'd. For firſt he was 


deſirous to have the Rule and Principality 


in his Hands; then he ſought to make 
himſelf appear worthy of that Height 
of Power: Next, he thought it but 
reaſonable, according to the way of the 


World, to enjoy his exalted Fortune: 


Laſt of all, he turn'd his Thoughts to 
ſuch Actions as might continue his 
Memory, and leave an Impreſſion of 
his good Government to After-Ages. 
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And therefore in the Beginning of his 
Age, he affected Power; in the middle 


of his Age, Dignity and Worthineſs; 


in the Decline of his Years, Pleaſure; 
and in his Old Age he was wholly bent 
upon Memory and Poſterity. 
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RAC TER of King Hen- 
ry 2 


HIS King (to ſpeak of him in 
Terms equal to his Deſerts, ) was 

a kind of Miracle; a Miracle of that 
ſort, which aſtoniſhes Wiſe Men, but 
does not much ſtrike the Ignorant and 
Unexperienc'd. For he had many Par- 
ticulars, both in his Virtues and in his 
Fortune, not ſo fit for a Common- 
Place, as for wiſe and grave Qbſerva- 
tion. Certainly, he was a Pious and 
Religious Man, both in his Affection 
and Qbſervance: But as he could ſee 
clearly 
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clearly enough (for thoſe Times) thro? 
Superſtition: So he would be blinded 
now and then by Politick Reſpects and 
Counſels. He advanc'd Church-men ; 
He was tender in the Privilege of San- 
ctuaries, though they wrought him ſo 
much Miſchief. He founded and en- 
dowed many Religious Houſes, be- 
ides his Memorable Hoſpital of the 
Savoy. And yet he was a great Alms- 
Giver in ſecret ; which evidently ſhews, 
that his Works in Publick alſo were 
dedicated to God's Glory, not his own. 
He profeſs'd always to love exceeding- 
ly, and to ſeek PEACE to the utmoſt 
of his Power; And it was his uſual 
Preface in his TREATIES ; That when 
Chriſt came into the World, PEACE 
was ſung by the Angels; and when be 
went out of the World, the Lord him- 
ſelf bequeathed it. And this cou'd not 
be imputed to Fear, or Softneſs in him, 

(being Valiant and Warlike ) but to a 
Virtue truly Chriſtian and Moral. Vet 
he knew the Way to PEACE, was not 
to ſeem to be too deſirous of it, There- 

CC 4 fore 
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fore wou'd he make Fames, and Ry. 
mours, and Offers of War, till he had 
mended the Conditions. of Peace, This 
alſo is worth noring, that being ſo great 
a Lover of Peace, he ſhould be ſo lucky 
in War, For his Arms and Expedi- 
tions, whether in Foreign or Civil 
Wars, were never unfortunate; Ne. 
ther did he know what a Diſaſter 
meant. The War of his Coming in, 
and the Rebellions of the Earl of Lin- 
coln, and the Lord Awdley, were end- 
ed by Victory: The Wars of France 
and Spain, by Peace, but Peace ſought 
at his Hands: The War of Britain, by 
Accident of the Dae of Britain's 
Death: The Inſurrection of the Lord 
Lovel, and that of Perkin at Exeter, 
and in Kent, by Flight of the Rebels, 
before they came to Blows: So that 
Felicity in Arms was peculiar to him, 
and ſtill inviolate. A main Reafon 
whereof, as to the reſtraining inteſtine 
Commotions, was, no doubt, this, that 
in the quenching of them, he ever ap- 
peared in Perſon, The Beginning of 
| the 
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the Battel he would ſometimes leave to 
his Lieutenants, reſerving himſelf to 
back and ſecond them: But was ever 
in ſome Part of the Action. And yet 
that was not merely Forwardneſs and 
Gallantry in him, but partly Diſtruſt of 
others. 
Tak Laws of the Kingdom he ever 
held in great Honour, and would be 
thought to maintain and countenance 
them by his own Authority, Which, 
nevertheleſs, was not the leaſt Impedi- 
ment to him in effecting his Will. For 
he held the Reins of the Laws ſo dex- 
trouſly, that neither Revenue; nor Pre- 
ropative, ſuffer'd any Diminution. And 
yet he ſo attemper'd Matters, that as 
he wou'd ſometimes draw, and in 4 
manner {ſtrain up his Laws to his Prero- 
gative, fo would he alſo in Turn de- 
ſignedly let down his Prerogative to the 
equal and moderate Level of the Laws. 
For the Diſpoſition of the Mint, and 
Treaties and- Counſels of War and 
Peace, and the Adminiſtration of Mar- 
tial Affairs, (Things of Abſolute Power)” 

he 
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he would many Times refer to the 
Debates and Votes of Parliament. 

JusT1ce was well and equally ad- 
miniſtred in his Time; fave where the 
King was Party; fave alſo that the 
Council-Table intermeddled too much 
in the Common Cauſes of Meum and 
Tuum. For that Council was then a 
mere Court, and Tribunal of Juſtice, 
eſpecially in the Beginning of his Reign, 
But certainly in that Part of Juſtice and 
Policy, which is the Durable Part, and 
cut, as it were, in Braſs and Marble, 
(which is, The making of good Laus) 
he-excell'd much. 

AND with his Juſtice, he was alſo a 
Merciful and Clement Prince. As in 
whoſe Reign there were but three of 
the Nobility that ſuffer d; the Earl of 
Warwick, the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the Lord Awaley. Though the firſt 


two were inſtead of Numbers, in the 
Diflike and Obloquy of the People. 
But there never were ſo great Rebel- 
lions expiated with ſo little Blood, 
drawn from the Hand of Juſtice, as 

the 
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the two famous Rebellions of Eveter 
and Black-heath. As for the Severity 
(of which there was no lack) uſed 
upon thoſe that landed in Kent, it was 
but upon a Scum of People. His Par- 
dons went ever both before and after 
his Sword. But then he had withal a 
ſtrange kind of Interchanging large and 
perfectly unexpected Pardons, with ſe- 
vere Executions. Which (conſidering 
the Wiſdom of ſo great a Prince) 
could not be imputed to any Incon- 
ſtancy, or Inequality; but either to 
ſome ſecret Reaſon, which we do not 
know; or to a Rule he had ſet him- 
fell, To vary, and try both Ways in 
Turn. 

Bur the leſs Blood he drew, the 
more he took of Treaſure. And, as 
ſome maliciouſly enough conſtrued it, 
he was the more ſparing in the One, 
that he might be the more preſſing in 
the Other: For both would have been 
| Intolerable. Undoubtedly he was by 
Nature inclined to accumulate Treaſure, 

and admir'd Riches too much for one 

in 
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in his High Sphere. The People (into 
whom there is infuſed, for the Preſer. 
vation of Monarchies, a natural Deſire 
to excuſe their Princes, though it be 
often with the unjuſt Charge of their 
Counſellors and Miniſters ) did impute 
this to Cardinal Morton, and Regmald 
Bray, Counſellors; which Perſons, not- 
withſtanding, (as it after plainly ap- 
pear'd,) being thoſe that had a great 
Sway from their antient Authority and 
Favour with him, did ſo ſecond his 
Humour, as, nevertheleſs, to temper it 
in ſome Degree, Whereas, contrari- 
wile, Empſon and Dudley that fol- 
lowed, being Perſons that had no Re- 
putation with him, otherwiſe than by 
the ſervile following of his Bent, did 
not give way only, but ſhape him way 
to thoſe Oppreſſions and Extremities, 
for the extorting of Mony all manner 
of Ways, for which both himſelf was 
tonch'd with Remorſe at his Death, 
and which his Succeſſor renounc'd, and 
fought to purge and expiate. This 
Exceſs of his had, at that Time, many 

| 10 
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Interpretations and Gloſſes. Some 
were of Opinion, that the continual 
Rebellions, wherewith he had been 
yexed, had made him grow ta hate his 
People. Some thought it tended to 
pull down the Stomachs of the People, 
and to keep them low. Some, for that 
he defired to leave his Son a Golden- 
Fleece. Others, in fine, that he had 
ſome ſecret Deſign upon Foreign Parts. 
But thoſe, perhaps, ſhall come nearer 
the Truth, that fetch not their Reaſons 
ſo far off; but impute it to Nature, 
Years, Peace, and a Mind takenup with 
no other Ambition, or Purſuit. W here- 
unto I may add, that having every Day 
Occaſion to take notice of the Neceſſi- 
ties and Shifts for, Money, in other 
Princes, it-did. the better (by Compa- 
riſon ) ſet aff to him the Felicity of full 
Coffers. 

As to the Meaſure obferv'd by him 
in expending of Treaſure, he kept to 
this Rule; never to ſpare Charge which 
his Affairs required. In his Buildings 
he was Magnificent, in his Rewards 
Strait- 
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Strait-handed; So that his Liberality 
applied it ſelf rather to thoſe Things 
that | appertain'd to his own State, or 
Memory, than to the Rewarding of 
Deſert. - oy 
Hx was of an High and Exalted 
Mind; a Lover of his own Opinion, 
and his own Way; as One that revered 
himſelf, and would REIGN indeed, 
Had he been a Private Man, doubtleſs 
he would have been term'd Proud, 
But in a wiſe Prince, it was but keep- 
ing a juſt and due Diſtance between 
himſelf and his Subjects ; W hich indeed 
he conſtantly did towards all; not ad- 
mitting any to a near Approach, either 
to his Power, or to his Secrets. For 
he was govern'd by none of his. People. 
His Confort, the Queen, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe had bleſs'd him with divers 
fine Children, and with a Crown alſo, 
(tho' he would not acknowledge it) 
could do little with him. His Mother 
he reverenc'd indeed much, but ſeldom 
admitted her to a Participation of his 
Counſels. For any Perſon agreeable to 
him 
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tim for Converſation, (ſuch as was 
Haſtings to King Edward the Fourgh, 
or Charles Brandon after to Henry the 
Eighth) he had none; unleſs perchance 
we ſhould account for ſuch, Biſhop 
Fox, and Bray, and Empſon, becauſe 
they were ſo much with him. But it 
was but as the Inſtrument 1s much with 
the Workman. Vain-Glory he had as 
little of, as any Prince whatever; yet 
ſo as to abate nothing of State and Ma- 
jeſty, which he ever kept up to the 
Height; Being ſenſible, that the Reve- 
rence of Majeſty keeps the People in 
Obedience: But Vain-Glory (if a Man 
rightly conſider the Wen) mn 
Princes to Popular Breath. 

To his Confederates he was Juf 
and Conſtant, yet Cloſe and Cautious. 
Such was his Inquiry into them, and 
ſuch, in the mean Time, his own Cloſe- 
neſs and Reſervednels, that they ftood in 
the Light, as it were, towards him, and 
he ſtood, as it were, in the Dark to 
them. Yet without an Appearance of 
Strangeneſs, but rather with the Sem- 
blance 
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blance of one frankly and familiarl 
.communicating his own Bulineſs; and, 
on the other hand, inquiſitive into then 
Affairs. | 

As for little Envies and Emulations 
(which are wont to paſs between Prin- 
ces, to the no ſmall Detriment of their 
own Affairs) he had nothing of them 
in him; but went earneſtly and ſubſtan- 
_ tially to his own Buſineſs. Moſt cer- 
tain it is, that tho' his Reputation was 
great at Home, yet it was ſtill greater 
and more illuſtrious Abroad. For Fo- 
reigners, that could not fee the Con- 
duct, and particular Paſſages of his Af. 
fairs, but ſaw only the Sums and Iſſues 
of them, noted that he was ever in 
Strife, and ever Superior. It was part- 
ty occaſion'd alſo by the Letters and 
Relations of Foreign Ambaſſadors, 
which were attending the Court in 
great Number. To whom he gave 
Content, not only by Courteſy, Re- 
ward, and familiar Converſe, but upon 
thoſe Conferences with them, put them 
in no ſmall Admiration, to find his Uni- 
verſal 
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verſal Inſight into the Affairs of Europe. 
Which, tho' he had chiefly ſuckt from 
the Ambaſſadors themſelves, and their 
Informations; yet that which he had 
gathered from them all, ſeemed admi- 
table to every one. So that they did 
write ever to their Superiors in high 
Terms, concerning his Wiſdom, and 
Art of Rule. Nay, when they were re- 
turn'd to their Countries, they frequent- 
ly gave him Intelligence, by Letter, of 
all manner of Affairs worth knowing. 
Such a Dexterity he had, in endearing 
to himſelf Foreign Miniſters. 

CERTAIN LY he was careful, by all 
ways and means, to procure and obtain 
good Intelligence from all Parts. W here- 

in he did not only uſe the Induſtry of 
Foreign Miniſters, Reſiding here, and 
of his Penſioners, which he kept both 
in the Court of Rome, and in other 
Princes Courts; but the Vigilance of 
his own Ambaſſadors alſo in Foreign 
Parts. For which Purpoſe, his Inſtru- 
Gions were exact, even to Curioſity, 
and in Articles orderly digeſted; of 
Vo L. I. D d which 
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which, generally there were more 
touching Inquiſition, than touching 
Negotiation, requiring particulat and 
articulate Anſwers IE to his 
ur e ü 

As for his Emiſſaries, which he fe 
tretly employ'd both at Home and A- 
broad, to diſcover what Practices and 
Conſpiracies were againſt him: Surely 
this, in his Caſe, was exceeding neceſ- 
fary. He had ſo many, as it were, 
under-ground Moles perpetually work- 
ing to undermine him. Neither cam 
this be held unlawful. For if Spials are 
approv'd in War. againſt lawful Ene- 
mies, much more againſt Confpirators 
and Traytors. But indeed to procure 
Credit to ſuch Spies by Oaths, and by 
Execrations, and Anathema's thundred 
out againſt them, as Enemies; that cat- 
not be well maintain'd. For thoſe are 
too holy Veſtments for a Diſguiſe. Yet 
that Induſtry of his in employing Emiſ- 
ſaries had this Good in it, that as many 
Conſpiracies were detected by the Uk 
of f tem, ſo the Fame and Suſpicion ot 

4 them 
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them kept (no doubt) many from be- 
ing attempted. 

A Hupband he was nothing Uxorious, 
nor even Indulgent; but Courteous, and 
 Companiable, and without Jealouſy. 
Towards his Children alſo he was full of 
Paternal Affection; very careful of their 
Education; aſpiring alſo with a certain 
Altitude of Mind, to their High Ad- 
| yancement in Marriage; regular to ſee 
that all Honour and Reſpect becoming 
their Sublime Quality ſhould be paid 
them by every one, but not greatly de- 
 frous to caſt any Popular Luſtre upon 
them. 

To his Privy-Council he referr'd 
not Buſmeſſes, and ſate often there in 
perſon; well knowing this to be the 
tight Way both to ſtrengthen his Au- 
thority, and inform his Judgment. Lo 
which end alſo he was fairly patient of 
their Liberty, as well in Adviſing, as 
Voting, till he had declared his own 
Opinion, which he was wont to reſerve 
to the End of the Debates. 
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He kept a ſtrait Hand upon his No- 
bility, and choſe rather to advance to 
his Service Clergymen and Lawyers; 
who were more obſequious to him, 
and leſs gracious with the People; 
which made for his Abſoluteneſs, but 
not for his Safety. Inſomuch, as I am 
fully perſuaded, that this Way of his 
was a main Cauſe of the frequent Com- 
motions that happen'd under his Reign: 
For that the Nobles of the Realm, tho 
they were Loyal and Obedient, yet did 
not co-operate with him chearfully: 
But left his Deſires rather to take their 
Chance, than urg'd their Accompliſh- 
ment. He was never afraid of Servants 
and Miniſters, of more exalted Parts 
and Abilities; as Lewis the Eleventh 
was. But, contrariwiſe, he made uſe 
of the moſt eminent Men of his Time; 
without which, his Affairs could not 
have proſper'd as they did. Theſe were, 
for War, the Duke of Bedford, the 
Earl of Oxford, and Surrey; Bari 
Daubeney, and Brook; and Poynings, 
Knight, For Civil Affairs, "_ 
| 0X, 
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Fox, Bray, the Prior of Lanthony, War- 
ham, Ur ſwick, Huſſey, Frowick, and o- 
thers. Neither did he care how crafty 
and cunning they were, that he did em- 
ploy ; For he thought himſelf to have 
the Maſter-Reach. And as he ſhew'd 
great Judgment in the Choice of his 
Miniſters; ſo he uſed as much Con- 
ſancy in protecting thoſe he had once 
choſe, For it is a ſtrange Thing, that, 
tho' he were a Dark Prince, and ex- 
ceſſively Suſpicious, and his Times tur- 
bulent, and full of Conſpiracies; yet, 
in Twenty Four Vears Reign, he never 
put down, or diſcompoſed Counſellor, 
or near Servant, fave only Stanley, the 
Lord-Chamberlain. As for the Diſpo- 
ſition of his Subjects towards him, it 
ſtood thus with him; That of the Three 
Affections, which naturally tye the 
Hearts mw the Subjects to their Sove- 
reigns, Love, Fear, and Reverence; he 
bad the Laſt in Height, the Second in 
good Meaſure, and ſo little of the Third, 
as to be beholding for his Security to 
the other Two. 
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Ht was a Prince, Sad, Setfous, and 
Thoughtful; and full of ſecret Obſer. 
vations and Cares; and one that had 
Notes and Memorials always ready by 
him in his own Hand, eſpecially touch- 
ing Perſons; As whom to pitch upon 
to Employ: Whom to Reward: Whom 
to Inquire of: Whom to Beware of; 
Who alfo were moſt nearly linkt toge- 
ther, eithet by Faction, or good Service, 
and had, as it ee en a Side; andthe 
like; Making and keeping a Diary, in a 
manner, of his Thoughts. There is to 
this Day a merry Tale; That his Mon- 
key (ſet on, as was thought, by one of 
his ” Bed-Chamber) tore, one Day, his 
Principal Note-Book all to Pieces, 
when by chance it lay forth. Whereat 
the Court (which liked not that an- 
xions Diligence ) were ready to burſt 
with Laughter, 

Bur thongh he was full of Appre- 


henſions and Suſpicions, yet as he eaſil7 


took them, ſo he eaſily diſcharg'd them, 
and made them yield to his Judgment. 
Whence they were rather troubleſome 
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to himſelf, than dangerous to others, 
Yet it muſt be SR rm fe that his 
Thoughts were ſo numerous, and ſo 
complicated, that they could not al- 
ways ſtand together, but that which 
did good one way, did hurt another. 
Neither was it poſſible, for him to be 
Wiſe, or Happy, ſo much beyond the 
Condition of Mortals, as always to weigh 
Things aright in their Proportions. 
Certainly, that Rumour, that raiſed 
him ſo many and ſo great Troubles 
(namely, that the Duke of Tork was 
laved, and fill alive, ) did, at the Be- 
ginning, get Strength and Credit from 
bimſelf; being ES having it ſo 
thought, to the end of ſofiging the Im- 
putation of his Reigning in his own 
Right, and not in the Right of his 
WAS....; 

Hz was Affable, and both Well and 
Fair-ſpoken, and would uſe ſtrange 
Sw eetneſs and Blandiſbments of Words, 
where he deſired to perſuade, or effect 
any thing that he took to Heart. He 
was rather Studious than Learned; 

Dd 4 reading, 
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reading, for the moſt Part, Books that 
were written in the French Ton gue. 
Though he underſtood the La a 
appeareth in that Cardinal Haarian, 
and others, that were well enough ac- 
quainted with French, nevertheleſs al- 
ways wrote to him in Latin. 

For his Pleaſures, there is no News 


of them. And yet by his Inſtructions 


to Marſin and 8 tile, touching the 
Queen of Naples, it appears he could 
Interrogate nicely well touching Beauty, 
and the Parts thereof. He did by Plea- 
ſures, as Great Men do by Banquets, 
come and lock a little upon them, and 
turn away. For there never reign d a 
Prince that was more entirely given up 
co his own Affairs: Being wholly taken 
taken up with them, and himſelf whol- 
ly in them. Inſomuch, as at Juſts and 
Tournaments, and other Mock-Fights, 
as alſo Masks, and ſuch-like Aſſemblies, 
he ſeem'd to be rather a Princely and 
Gentle Spectator, than to be much 
taken or delighted with them. 
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No doubt, in him, as in all Men, 
(and moſt of all in Kings) his Fortune 
wrought upon his Nature, and his Na- 
ture again upon his Fortune. He aſ- 


cended to the Crown, not only from a 


private Fortune, which! might endow: 
him with Moderation; but alſo from 
the Fortune of an Exiled Man, which 
had given him the Spur of Induſtry and 
dagacity. And his Times, being rather 
proſperous, than calm, had raiſed his 
Confidence by Succeſs, but in the mean 
time had almoſt marred his Nature, by 
perpetual Vexations. His Wiſdom, by 
his often evading of Perils, (which had 
taught him to truſt to Extempore Re- 
medies) was turned rather into a Dex- 
terity to extricate himſelf from Exils, 
when they preſs'd him, than into a 
Providence to prevent and remove them 
afar off. And even in Nature, the Eyes 


of nis Mind were not unlike the Bo- 


dily Eyes of ſome People, which are 
ſtrong at Hand, but weak at a Diſtance: 
For his Wit increaſed: upon the Occa- 
lon; and ſo much the more, if the 
$ | Oc- 
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Occaſiom were ſharpened hy Danger. 
And theſe Influences his Fortune had 
upon his Nature; nor were there 
wanting, on the other hand, certain 
Influences which his Nature had upon 
his Fortune. For whether it were che 
Shortneſs of his Foreſight, or the Obſt; 
nacy of his Will, or the Dazzling of 
his Suſpicions, or what it was; Certain 
it is, that the perpetual Troubles of his 
Fortune, (eſpecially there being ng 
violent Occaſion out of which they 
grew) could not have ariſen without 
ſome great Defects in his Nature, and 
main Errors in the Radical Conſtitution 
of his Mind: Which he had enough 
to do to Balve and Help, by a thouſand 
little Induſtries and Arts. But thoſe do 
beſt appear in the Story it ſelf, Never- ning 
theleſs, take him with all his Defects, if MW one 
a Man ſhould compare him with the But 
Kings, in France and Spain, his Com pain 
temporaries, he ſhall find him more I (pak 
Politique than Lewis the Twelfth of 4 
France, and more Faithful and Sincere prir 
than Ferdinando of Spain. But of a may 

1a 
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ſhall ehange Lewes the Twelfth for 
Lewis the Filz, who reigned a 
little before; then the Compariſons 
will be more pat, and the Parallels more 
tue. For thoſe Three, Lewis the E- 
bent h, Henry, and Ferdinando, may, 
be eſteemed as the Three Magi, among 
the Kings of that Age. 'To conclude, 
f this King did no greater Marters, it 
was long of himſelf; for what he Un- 
dertook, he Compaſſed. © 

Hx was a Comely Perfonage, a little 
ove Juft Stature, well and ftrait- 
limb'd, but ſlender. His Countenance 
was ſuch, as ſtruck a Reverence, and 
reſembled a little the Aſpect of a 
Church- man. And as it was not dark 
or ſupercili6ns, ſo neither was it win- 
ning or pleaſing: But as the Face of 
one Compoſed and Sedate in Mind: 
But it was not to the Advantage of the 
Painter; for it was beſt when ne 
ſpake. 8 3 5 

TRE Sr d Worth of this 
Prince may bear a Tale or two, that 


may put upon him ſomething Divine. 
When 
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When the Lady Margaret, his Mother, 
a Woman of rare Virtues, had divers 
Suitors for Marriage, ſhe dreamed one 
Night, That one in the Likeneſs of 4 
Biſhop, in Pontifical Habit, did tender 
| her Edmund Earl of Richmond, (the | 
King's Father) for ber Husband. Nei- 
cher had ſhe ever any Child but the 
King, tho'- ſhe had three Husbands, 
Upon a certain Feſtival-Day alſo, when 
Henry the Sixth (whoſe Innocency 
gave him Holineſs) was waſhing after 
Dinner, and caſt his Eye upon King 
Henry, then a Youth, he ſaid; This 1s 
the Lad, that ſhall at laſt poſſeſs quietly 
the Crown that we now ſtrive for. But 
that that may be truly thought Divine in 
him, was, that he had the Fortune of a 
TRUE CHRISTIAN, as well as of a 
GREAT K IN; in living Exerciſed, 
and dying Repentant. So as he Tri- 
umph'd vitoriouſly, as well in Spiri- 
tuals, as Temporals; - and had an Happy 
Warfare in the. two Conflicts, both of 
Fin, and the u. 
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He was born at Pembroke Caſtle, 
and lieth buried at Weſtminſter, in one 
of the Statelieſt and Daintieſt Monu- 
ments of Europe, both for the Chappel, 
and for the Sepulchre. So that he 
dwelleth more richly Dead, in the Mo- 
nument of his Tomb, than he did A 
live, either at Richmond, or in any o- 
ther of his Palaces. I could wiſh he 
did the like in this Mo x uMENT of his 
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| © R, A 
Collection of the Felicities 
„„ 
Queen Elixabelh. 
WWrinen by his Lordſhip in Latin; 
And thus Engliſhed. 


EE N Elizabeth, both in 
l 0 point of Nature, and For- 
une, was Admirable a- , 
2 — mongſt Women, and Me- 
morable amongſt Princes. 
But this is not a Subject that requires 
the Pen of a Monk, or any ſuch Cloi- 
ſtred Cenſor. For theſe Men are keen 
in 


| 
| 
| 
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in Stile, but wanting in judgment; and 
perform the Scholar's Part well, bit 
tranſmit Things but. unfaithfully to Po. 
ſterity. Certainly, this is a Knowledge 
peculiar to Men of the firſt Rank, and 
to ſuch as have ſate at the Heltms of 


great Kingdoms, and have been ac- 
quainted with the Difficulties and Se- 


crets of Civil Buſineſs. tl 

RARE in all Ages hath been the 
Reign of a Woman, more rare, the Fx- 
LICITY of a Woman, in her Reign; 
But moſt rare, a long Continuance 
joined with that Fe.icity. As for 
this Lavy, ſhe reigned Four and Forty 
Vears compleat; and yet ſhe did not 


ſurvive her FEL1icity. + Of this Fel 


CITY, I have propoſed to ſay {omewhat; 
yet without any Excurſion into Praiſes. 
For Praiſes are the Tribute of -Men, 
but Felicity the Gift of Go. 

Fr RST, I reckon it as a Part of her 
FELIiCiTy, that She was advanced to 
the Regal Throne, from a Private For- 
tune. For this is deeply planted in the 


Nature, and Opinions of Men, to look 
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upon thoſe Things which come un- 
hoped, unlooked for, as a greater Fx- 
LICITY. | But this is not that I intend ; 
it is this I mean; That Princes, that 
have been trained up in the Family 
Royal, and to an undoubted Hope of 
Succeſſion, are corrupted by an indul- 
gent, licentious Education, and become 
generally both leſs Capable, and leſs 
Governable and Moderate in their Af- 
fections. And therefore you ſhall find 
thoſe to have been the beſt and moſt 
excellent Kings, that were Tutored by 
both Fortunes. Such was with us, 
king Henry the Seventh; and with the 
French, Lewis the Twelfth; Both 
which, in recent Memory, and almoſt 
about the ſame Time, came to their 
Crowns, not only from a Private, but 
alſo from an Adverſe and Affficted For- 
tune; And did excell, the Former in 
Prudence, and the Other in Juſtice. 
Much like was the Condition of this 
Princeſs alſo; whoſe Beginnings and 
Hopes Fortune chequer'd, that in hey 
Reign ſhe might be conſtant and ſteady 
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to Her. For Queen Elizabeth was en. 
titled from her Birth to the Succeſſion, 
afterwards diſinherited, then layed + 
ſide, and ſlighted; During the Reign 
of her Brother, her Fortune was more 
propitious and ſerene; during the 
Reign of her Siſter, more tempeſtuous 
and hazardous. Neither yet did ſhe 
paſs immediately from the Prifon to the 
Crown, ſo as to be ſfour'd and exaſpe- 
rated by her Misfortune, and to ſwel 
upon it; but being reſtored to her Li- 
berty, and ſtill growing in her Expe- 
tations, thus at laſt ſhe obtain'd the 
Crown withour Noiſe or Competitor, 
in a moſt happy Calm. And theſe things 
I mention, to ſhew, that Divine Pro- 
vidence deſigning a moſt excellent 
Princeſs, did, by ſuch Degrees of Di- 
cipline, prepare and advance her, Nei- 
ther ought the Misfortune of her Mo- 
ther to ſully the Luſtre of her Birth; 
lince it is ſufficiently evident, that Ang 
Henry the Eighth was inflamed with 
new Amour, before he was inraged & 


gainſt Queen Anne; and the Nature of 


that 


fel 
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that King paſles not uncenſur'd by Po- 
ſterity, as exceeding prone both to A- 
mours and Jealouſies, and violent in the 
fame, even to the Effuſion of Blood. 
Add to this, that ſhe was circumvented 
by an Accuſation, not probable, even as 
to the very Perſon to whom it referr'd, 
and built upon the weakeſt Conjectures; 
which was both ſecretly whiſper'd at 
the very Time, and which Queen Anne 
ber ſelf proteſted, with an undaunted 
Greatneſs of Mind, and by a memorablt 
Speech, at the Inftant of her Death. 
For having got (as the ſuppoſed) a 
taithful and friendly Meſſenger, in the 
lame Hour, when ſhe was preparing for 
Death, ſhe ſent this Meſſage to the 
King; That his Majeſty did excellently 
ubſerve, and conſtantly keep to his Pur. 
me, in heaping upon her new Honours ; 
tor, Firſt, he had raiſed' her from the 
Eflate of aGentlewoman only, and no way 
pretending to Noble Titles, to the Ho- 
wur of a Marchioneſs; Next, had taken 
ber into a Partnerſhip both of his King- 
am, and Bed; And now, that there re- 

| Eez mained 
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Kings, over and above the ordinary 
Evils of Age, it occaſions alſo a Declen- 
fon in the State they govern, and an 
nglorious Exit. For there has ſcarce 
deen a King that has lived to an extreme 
01d-Age, but he hath ſuffer'd in his 
Power and Eſteem. Of this we have 
very eminent Inſtance in Philip the 
Second, King of Spain, a moſt puiſſant 
Prince, and excellently skill'd in the 
Art of Governing; who, in his latter 
Days, and feeble Age, was throughly 
ſenſible of this whereof we ſpeak: And 
therefore, with the higheſt Prudence, 
ſubmitted to the Condition of Things; 
yoluntarily quitted his Conqueſts in 
France, eſtabliſhed a firm Peace in that 
Kingdom ; and attempted the like in 
other Places; that ſo he might leave 
Things quiet and entire to his Succeſ- 
ſors. Contrariwiſe, Queen Eligabeth's 
Fortune was ſo conſtant, and firmly 
rooted, that no Declenſion of Affairs 
followed her {till vigorous, tho' declin- 
ing Years: Nay more, for an undeni- 
able Token of her FE LI I x, ſhe dyed 

Ee 3 not 
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not till the Rebellion in Ireland was 
fully ended by a Victory there; lefi 
her Glory might appear any way dif- 
figur'd and uncompleat. Beſides, the 
Sort of People, over whom ſhe reign'd, 
I take to be a Matter worthy to be con- 
ſidered. For had her Lot faln among 
the Palmyrens, or in ſoft and unwarlike 
Aſia, it had been a leſs Wonder; ſince 
a Female Prince would have ſuited an 
effeminate People: But in Eug land, 1 
moſt ſtout and warlike Nation, for al 
Things to be directed, and kept in Sub- 
jection by the Nod of a Woman, is a 
Thing deſerving the higheſt Admira- 
tion. | 

NEITHER did this Inclination of her 
People, greedy of War, and hardly pa- 
tient of Peace, hinder her from main- 
taining and preſerving Peace all her 
Time. And this Inclination of hers, 
join'd with Succeſs, I reckon to be one 
of her chiefeſt Praiſes. For this was Happy 
for her Times, Becoming her Sex, and 
Comfortable to her Conſcience. About 
the Tepth Year of her Reign, there was 

| {ma 
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ſmall Attempt of a Commotion in the 
Northern Parts, but it was preſently 
ſuppreſs'd and. extinguiſh: d. The reſt 
'of her Reign flouriſh'd in a Domeſtick 
Peace, and that a ſecure and profound 
one. Now I judge it a moſt FLourtsn- 
ins Peace, for two Reaſons, which 
make nothing for the Merit of the 
Peace, but very much for the Glory of 
it, The one, that it was render'd the 
more conſpicuous and illuſtrious, by the 
Calamities of our Neighbours, as ſo 
many ſhining Flames: The other, that 
the Bleſſings of Peace were not unat- 
tended with the Honour of Arms; ſince 
She not only preſery'd, but advanc'd 
the Renown of the Eu gliſh Name for 
Arms and Military N by many 
glorious Atchievements. For both the 
Supplies ſent into the Netherlands, 
France, and Scotland; and the Expe- 
ditions by Sea into the Indies; and 
ſome of them made round the whole 
Compaſs of the Globe of the Earth; 
and the Fleets ſent into Portugal, and 


to annoy the Coaſts of Hain; and the 
Ee 4 Triſh 
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Triſh. Rebels ſo often cut off and con- 
quer'd, allow'd of no Remiſneſs or De- 
cay, either in the warlike Virtue of our 
Nation, or Diminution in the Fame 
thereaf, | N 

Ix was likewiſe a deſerv'd Addition 
to her Glory, both that Neighbouring 
Kings were maintain'd in their Thrones 
by her timely Succours; and that ſup- 
pliant States, which, by the Unadviſed- 
neſs of their Kings, were abandoned, 
and, in a manner, devoted to the Cru- 
elty of their Miniſters, and to the Fury 
of the Multitude, and to all manner of 
Butchery and Deſolation, receiv'd an 
Alleviation of their Miſeries from her; 
by means whereof they ſubſiſt unto this 
Day. Nor was ſhe a Princeſs, leſs be- 
neficent and ſalutary by her Counſels, 
than by her Succours; as One that had 


ſo often interceded with the King of ol 
Spain, to mitigate his Wrath againſt ar 
his Subjects in the Netherlands, and to ſt 
reduce them to his Obedience, upon n. 
ſome tolerable Conditions: And that p 
had, with great Sincerity, Importuned I 


the 
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the Kings of France, by perpetual and 


repeated Admonitions, to obſerve their 


own Edits, promiſing Peace to their 
Subjects. I deny not but her Advice 
prov'd ineffectual: For as to the firſt, 
the Common Fate of Europe allowed 
not of it; leaſt haply the Ambition of 
Spain, freed, as it were, from its Bar- 
riers, ſhou'd fly out, (as Things then 
ſtood) to the Prejudice of the King- 
doms and States of Chri/tendom: And 
for the latter, the Blood of ſo many In- 
nocents, with their Wives and Chil 
dren, ſhed at their Fire- ſides, and in 
their Chambers, by the Scum of the 
People, like ſo many furious Beaſts 


heartned, and arm'd, and let looſe upon 


them by publick Authority. would not 
ſuffer it; which Blood required, in 
Vengeance, that a Kingdom, render'd 
obnoxious to Puniſhment by ſo horrible 
an Impiety, ſhould be expiated by inte- 
ſtine Slaughters and Maſſacres. She 
nevertheleſs, howſoever it ſucceeded, 
perform'd the Part, both of a wiſe and 
loving Confederate. 


THERE 
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TuERRE is another Reaſon alſo for 
Admiring this Peace, which was fo 
much ſought and maintain'd by the 


Queen: And it is this, that it did not 


proceed from any Bent or Inclination of 
the Times, but from her Prudence, 
and diſcreet Management of Things. 
For whereas ſhe had both an Inbred 
Faction, upon the Account of Religion, 
to ſtruggle with at Home, and that the 
Strength and Protection of this King- 
dom was a kind of Bulwark to all Eu. 
rope againſt the then formidable and 
extravagant Ambition and Power of the 
King of Spain, there wanted no Mat- 
ter of War; yet what with her Forces 
and her Policy, ſhe ſurmounted theſe 
Difhculties. This was demonſtrated by 
an Event, the moſt memorable of any 


that has happen'd in the whole Courſe | 


of Affairs of our Age, if we conſider 
the FeL1cirTy thereof. For when 
the Spaniſh Armada, with ſo much 
Bravery, and to the Terror of all Eu- 
rope, big with Expectation, and with 
ſo much Aſſurance of Victory, furrow'd 

| QUT 
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our Seas, it took not ſo much as one 
poor Cock-boat of ours, nor fired any 
one Village, nor ſo much as touch'd 
upon our Coaſt: But being defeated in 
an Engagement, was difpers'd by a 
miſerable Flight, and by frequent 
Wrecks, and fo left England and her 
Coaſts in the Enjoyment of an unmov d, 
undiſturbed Peace. 

Nox was ſhe leſs happy M efcapitis 
the Treacheries of Conſpirators, than 
in ſubduing and defeating the Forces 
of her open Enemies. For not a few 
Plots againſt her Life were molt fortu- 
nately both diſcovered, and diſappoint- 
ed. Nor did ſhe, upon this Account, 
lead a more fearful and anxious Life; 
there was no Encreaſe of her Guards; 
no confining her ſelf to her Palace, 
and appearing but ſeldom in publick; 
But Fearleſs and Aſſured, and more 
mindful of her Deliverance, than her 
Danger, ſhe altered nothing of her uſual 
cuſtoms and ways of Living. 

Ir is likewiſe worthy our Obſerva- 
tion, to conſider the Nature of the 


Times 
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Ades wherain:: he-- Sourifh'd.: Por 


ſome Ages are ſo barbarous and igno- 


rant, that Men are as eaſily govern'd as 
Herds of Cattle, or Flocks of -Sheep. 


But this Princeſs happened to live in a 
molt learned and polite Age; in which 


it was not poſſible to be eminent with- 
out the greateſt Endowments of Wit, 
and a ſingular Caſt of Virtue. Again, 
the Reigns of Women are, for the 
moſt Part, eclipſed by their Marriages, 
and all the Praiſe of their Acts goes to 
their Husbands. But thoſe that live 
unmarried have the whole Glory im- 


propriated to themſelves. And this is 


more peculiarly the Caſe of this Prin- 
ceſs, becauſe ſhe had no Props or Sup- 
ports of her Government, but thoſe 
that were of her own making: She had 
no Brother by the ſame Mother; no 
Unkle; nor any other of the Royal Family 
that might be Partner in her Cares, and 
an Upholder of her Government. Nay, 
and for thoſe whom her ſelf had ad- 
vanc'd to Poſts of Honour, the both 
kept ſuch a ſtrict hand upon them, and 

55 ſo 
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ſo mixt them and ſhuffled them toge- 
ther, that ſhe caſt into each of them 
the greateſt Sollicitude and Concern to 
Pleaſe, and was ever Miſtreſs of her 
ſelf, Childleſs indeed ſhe was, and left 
no Iſſue of her Body behind her: 
W hich has been the Caſe alſo of many 
of the moſt Fortunate Princes, of A 
lexander the Great, Julius Ceſar, Tra- 
jan, and others; and which is a Point 
that has been variouſly bandied, and is 
uſually diſputed and argued contrary 
ways; whilſt ſome take it as a Diminu- 
tion of FErLicity, leſt perchance 
they might be too happy for the Con- 
dition of Mortals, if they were bleſs'd 
both in their own Perſons, and in the 
Propagation of their Species; and others 
accounting 1t as the Crown and Perfe- 
ction of FEtLrcity; that FerLicity alone 
ſeeming to be compleat, over which 
Fortune has no more Power ; which, if 
we leave Children behind us, can never 
be. Toy 

SHE had alſo external Gifts; A tall 
Stature; a good Shape; an extraordi- 


nary 
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nary Majeſty of Aſpect joined with 
Sweetneſs; a moſt happy State of 
Health. Beſides all this, the was ſtrong 
and vigorous. to the very laſt, never 
experienc'd the Changes of Fortune, 
nor the Miſeries of Old Age, and ob- 
tain'd that Euthanaſia, which Auguſtus 
Cæſar uſed ſo paſſionately to deſire, 
by a gentle and eaſy Exit. "This is alſo 
recorded of Autoninus Pins, that ex- 


cellent Emperor; whoſe Death had 


the Reſemblance of a ſweet and gentle 
Slumber. So likewiſe in the Diſtem- 
per of Queen Eligabeth there was no- 
thing Shocking, nothing Ominous, no- 


thing unuſual to Human Nature. She 


was not tormented with Defire of Life, 


nor with Impatience under Sickneſs, 
nor with racking Pains. She had no 


dire or foul Symptom; But all Things 


were of that kind, as did argue rather 
the Frailty, than the Corruption or Diſ- 


grace of Nature. For ſome few Days 
before her Death, being pined by an 
extreme Dryneſs of Body, and thoſe 


Cares that attend a Crown, and being 
never 
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never moiſtened with Wine, or with a 
full and plentiful Diet, ſhe was ſtruck 
with a Torpor, and Stiffneſs in her 
Nerves, notwithſtanding (which is not 
uſual in that Diſtemper) ſhe retained 
her Speech, and Memory, and Motion, 
tho' but flow and dull. And in this 
Condition ſhe continued but a few 
Days; ſo that it did not ſeem to be the 
LAST Acr of her Lirs, but, as it 
were, the FixsT STEP to her DR Arx. 
For to live long after our Faculties are 
impair'd, is accounted miſerable; but 
by a Slumber gradually laying aſleep 
the Senſe, to haſten to Death, is a fair 
and eaſy Concluſion of Life. I throw 
in this alſo, to make up the full Mea- 
ſure of her FeLiciry; that She was 
exceeding happy, not only in her own 
Perſon, but in the Abilities and Virtues 
alſo of her Miniſters of State. 

For ſhe had the Fortune to light 
upon ſuch Perſons, as perhaps this Ifland 
never before produced. But Gon, 
when he favours Princes, raiſes up and 
adorns the Spirits of their Miniſters alſo. 

THERE 


* 
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THERE temain two Pos THUMobz 
FrxLICITIESs, which are, in a manner, 
more Noble and Auguſt than thoſe 
that attended her living: The one of 
her Sucekss ok, the other of her 
Mtemory. For ſhe has gotten ſuch 
a Succeſſor, who, tho' he may exceed, 
and eclipſe her Greatneſs, both by his 
Maſculine Virtues and his Iſſue, and 
by a new Acceſſion of Empire; yet is 
zealous of her Name and Glory, and 
gives a kind of Perpetuity to her Acts; 
having made little Change either as to 
the Choice of Perſons, or in the Me- 
thod of Governing : So that a Son rare- 
ly ſucceeds a Father with ſo much Si- 
lence, and with ſo little Alteration and 
Diſturbance. | 

As for her MemMosy, it is fo much 
in the Mouths, and ſo freſh in the 
Minds of Men, that,Envy being extin- 
guiſh'd, and her Fame inflam'd by Death, 
the FELiciry of her Memory ſeems, 
in a manner, to vye with the FeLiciry 
of her Life. For if there be any factious 


Fame, ariſing either from Party, or 
Dif. 
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Difference in Religion, flying abroad, 
(and even that now ſeems fearful and 
abaſhed, and conquer'd by the conſen- 
tient Voice of her Praiſes, ) the ſame is 
neither true, nor can it be long-liv'd. 

AND for this Cauſe eſpecially, have 
| made this CoLLECTION (ſuch as it 
is) touching her FELIiciTty, and the 
Marks of Gop's Favour towards Her; 
that no malicious Perſon might dare to 
Curſe, where Gop hath ſo highly 
Bleſs'd. Now ſhould any one make 
the fame Reply here, as one did for- 
merly to Cæſar; We have Matter e- 
nough for Admiration; but would fain 
ſee ſomething to Praiſe. Verily I am 
of Opinion, that true Admiration 1s a 
Superlative Degree of Praiſe. Neither 
can that FeL1city, that we have been 
deſcribing, ' be the Portion of any, but 
ſuch a one as is remarkably ſupported 
and cheriſh'd by the Divine Favours 
and that has, in ſome meaſure alſo, 
cary'd out the ſame Fortune to him- 
ſelf by. his own Morals and Virtues. 
Notwithſtanding I have thought good 

Vor. I. Ft to 
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to add a Word or two concerning the 
Moral Part; yet only in thoſe Things, 
which have mini{tred Occaſion to ſome 
malicious Tongues to traduce her. 
Tat Queen, as to her Religion, was 
Pious, Moderate, Conſtant, and an E- 
nemy to Novelty. And for her Piety, 
tho' the Marks of it are moſt conſpi- 
cuous in her Acts and Adminiſtrations, 
yet were there viſible Strokes of it, 
both in the Courſe of her Life, and in 
her ordinary Converſation. She was 
ſeldom abſent from Divine Service, and 
other Duties of Religion, either in her 
Chappel, or Cloſet. She was very 
converſant in the Scriptures, and Wri- 
tings of the Fathers, eſpecially St. Au- 
guſtine. She compoled certain Prayers 
her ſelf, upon ſome emergent Occa- 
hons. Whenever ſhe mentioned the 
Name of God, tho' in ordinary Di- 
ſcourſe, ſhe generally added the Name 
of CREATOR; and compoſed both 
her Eyes and Countenance to ſome ſort 
of Humility and Reverence; which | 
my ſelf have often obſerv'd. 
As 
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As for what ſome have given out, 
that ſhe was altogether unmindful of 
her Mortality, to the degree of not 
being able to bear the Mention of Old 
Age or Death, it 1s abſolutely falſe; 
ſince ſhe her ſelf, ſeveral Years beforg 
her Death, wou'd frequently, with 
much Facetiouſneſs, call her ſelf the 
Old Moman; and would diſcourſe about 
what kind of Epitaph ſhe liked; ſay- 
ing, that ſhe was no Lover of glorious 
and pompous Titles; but only deſired 
her Memory might be recorded in a 
Line or two, which ſhould compen- 
diouſly expreſs only her Name, her 
Virginity, the Time of her Reign, the 
Reformation of Religion, and her Pre- 
ſervation of Peace. Tis true, in the 
Flower of her Age, and before ſhe was 
paſt Child-bearing, when ſhe was called 
upon to declare her Succeſſor, ſhe made 
Anſwer, That ſhe could by no means en- 
dure to have @ Shroud held before her 
Eyes while ſhe was living. Notwith- 
ſtanding, ſome Years before her Death, 
at a Time when ſhe wasfull of Thought, 
Ff 2 and 
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and probably meditating upon her Mor- 
tality, one of her Familiars mentioning 
in Converſation, that divers great Of- 
fices and Places in the State were kept 
void too long; ſhe roſe up, and faid, 
with more- than ordinary Heat, That 
ſhe was ſure her Place wonle not be 
long void. 
As to her Moderation in Religion, 
we ſhall ſeem to be at ſome Stand, be- 
cauſe of the Severity of thoſe Laws 
which were made againſt her Subjects 
of the Romi/h Religion: But we will 
mention ſuch Things as are both well 
known to, and were carefully obſerv'd 
by, us. Moſt certain it is, that this 
Princeſs was, in her Sentiments, averſe 
from offering any Force to Conſciences: 
Yet, on the other hand, would not ſut- 
fer the State of her Kingdom to be en- 
danger'd, under the Pretence of Con- 
ſcienceand Religion. From this ground 
the concluded, Firſt, That to allow a 
Liberty and Toleration of two Reli 
gions by publick Authority in a Stout 
and Haughty _— and that would 
ealily 
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eaſily fall, from Diſagreement in Judg- 
ment to Arms and Blows, would be 
moſt certain Deſtruction. Again, when 
her Reign was young, and all Things 
looked with a ſuſpicious Face, ſhe kept 
ſome of the Prelates, which were of a 
more turbulent and factious Spirit, Pri- 
ſoners at large, but not without the 
Warrant of the Law: As for the reſt, 
of both Orders, ſhe was not trouble- 
ſome to them by any ſevere Inquiſition, 
but was a Protection to them by a ge- 
nerous Connivence. And this was the Po- 
{ture of Affairs at firſt. Nor did ſhe abate 
any thing almoſt of this Clemency, tho' 
provok'd by the Excommunication of 
Pins Quintus, (which might have rais'd 
her Indignation, and have been the Oc- 
caſion of new Meaſures; ) but {till ſhe 
retained her own generous Temper. 
For this moſt wiſe and magnanimous 
Lady was not a whit moved with the 
Noiſe of theſe terrible Threats; being 
ſecure of the Fidelity and Affection of 
her Subjects, and of the Inability of the 
Popiſh Faction within the Kingdom to 
F do 
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do her any Hurt, unleſs ſeconded by a 
Foreign Enemy. 

Bur about the Three and Twentieth 
Year of her Reign, the Face of Affairs 
was changed. Nor was this Diſtinction 
of the Times artificially feigned, to 
ſerve a Turn, but it is expreſs'd in the 
publick Records, and engraven, as it 
were, in Braſs. For before that Year, 


none of her Subjects of the Romiſh Re- 


ligion had been puniſh'd with any Se- 
verity by the Laws formerly enacted. 
But at this Time it was, that the ambi- 
tious and vaſt Deſign of Hain to con- 
quer this Kingdom, began by Degrees 
to be diſcovered. A principal Part of 
which was, by all ways and means to 
raiſe a Faction in the Heart of the 
Kingdom, of ſuch as were III- affected 
to the State, and deſirous of Innovation, 
which might join the Enemy upon his 
Invaſion. 

Tn EIR Hopes of this were ground- 
ed upon the Difference there was in 
Religion. Therefore they refolv'd to 
labqur that Point with all their might a 

An 
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And the Seminaries at that Time bud- 
ding, Prieſts were ſent into England, 
to raiſe up and diſperſe a Love to the 
Romi ſh Religion; To teach and incul- 
cate the Power of the Pope's Excom- 
munication, in freeing Subjects from 
their Allegiance; And to awaken and 
prepare the Minds of Men to an Ex- 
pectation of a Change in Government. 
ABourT the ſame Time, both {re- 
land was attempted by an Invaſion, and 
the Name and Government of Queen 
Elizabeth vilified and traduced by ſun- 
dry ſcandalous Libels: In ſhort, there 
was an unuſual Tumor in the State, 
the Prognoſtick of a greater Commo- 
tion. Yet I will not affirm, that all the 
Prieſts were taken into a Participation 
of the Plot, or were privy to the De- 
ſign carrying on, but only that they 
were the wicked Inſtruments of other 
Men's Malice. However, this is true, 
and witnefſed by the Confeſſions of 
many, that almoſt all the Prieſts, that 
were ſent into this Kingdom from the 
Near forementioned, even to the Thir- 
Ff 4 tieth 
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tieth Year of Queen E/:1zabeth, (where. 
in the Deſign of Spain and the Pope 
was put in Execution, by that memo. 
rable Preparation of a Fleet, and Land. 
Forces) had this alſo in their Inſtru- 
ions, among the other Parts of their 
Function, to Inſinuate, That it was im- 
poſſible Affairs ſhould continue long in 
that Poſture; That a new Face of 
Things, and a thorough Change, would 
be ſeen ere long; That both the Pope 
and Catholick Princes are concern'd for 
the Engliſh State, provided they are 
not their own Hindrance. 

AGAIN, ſome of the Prieſts had ma- 
nifeſtly engag'd themſelves in the Plots 
and Contrivances, which tended to the 
Undermining and Subverſion of the 
State; and (which was the ſtrongeſt 
Proof) the whole Train of the Plot was 
diſcovered by Letters intercepted from 
divers Parts; wherein it was written, 
That the Vigilancy of the Queen and 
her Council, touching the Catholicks, 
would be baffled; I'or that the Queen 
vad an Eye to this only, leaſt any Noble 

man, 
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man, or Perſon of Diſtinction, might 
ariſe to Head the Catholick Faction: 
Whereas the Deſign, they laid, was of 
this Nature, that all Things ſhould be 
diſpoſed and prepared by private Men, 
and of an inferior Rank, and that tog 
without conſpiring or conferring with 
one another, in the ſecret way of Con- 
feſſion. And theſe were the Artifices 
which were then uſed, and which are 
ſo familiar and cuſtomary to that Order 
of Men, (as might be ſeen alſo in a late 
Parallel Caſe. ) 

Ix ſo great a Storm of Dangers, the 
Queen was obliged, by the Law of Ne- 
ceſſity, to reſtrain and tye up thoſe of 
her Subjects, who were diſaffected to 
her, and rendred incurable, as it were, 
by theſe Poyſons, and that, in the mean 
Time, began to grow Rich, by their 
retired Living, and Exemption from 
the Charge and Burden of publick Ofh- 
ces, by the Bands of ſome ſeverer Laws. 
And the Evil daily growing, and the 
Original thereof being charged upon 
the Seminary Prieſts, who had been 

bred 
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bred in Foreign Parts, and were ſup. 
ported by the Bounty and Benevolence 
of Foreign Princes, the profeſs'd Ene. 
mies of this Realm; and had lived in 
Places where the very Name of Queen 
Elisabeth was never heard but with 
the Titles of Heretich, Excommunz- 
eated, and Accurſed ; and who, though 
they themſelves were not engaged in 
treaſonable Practices, yet were known 
to be the intimate Friends of ſuch as 
had ſet their Hand to Villanies of that 
Kind ; and who, by their Artifices, and 
poyſonous Inſinuations, had corrupted | 
and ſoured the whole Maſs and Body 
of the Catholicks, which before was 
more ſweet and harmleſs, and had in- 
fected it with a new kind of Leaven, as 
it were, and pernicious Malignity; 
There could no other Remedy be found, 
but by forbidding ſuch Perſons all man- 
ner of Entrance into this Kingdom, 
upon Pain of Death: Which at laſt, in 
the Twenty Seventh Year of her Reign, 
was accordingly enacted. 


Nor 
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No did the Event it ſelf, ſome little 
Time after, when ſo mighty a Storm 
broke upon this Kingdom, and had lain 
upon it with all its Weight, in the leaſt 
take off from the Envy and Hatred of 
thoſe Men; but rather encreas'd it; as 
if they had diveſted themſelves of all 
Affection to their Country. And af- 
terwards indeed, tho' our Fears of ain, 
(which were the Occaſion of this Se- 
verity) were over, or abated at leaſt; 
yet both conſidering that the Memory 
of the former Times was deeply fixt in 
the Minds and Imaginations of Men, 
and that it would have look'd like In- 
conſtancy, to have abrogated the Laws 
already made, or Remiſneſs, to have 
neglected them; the very Conſtitution 
and Nature of Affairs ſuggeſted to the 
Queen, that ſhe cou'd not ſafely return 
to the former State of 'Things, that had 
been before the Three and Twentieth 
Year of her Reign. | 

To this may be added, the Induſtry 
of ſome to increaſe the Revenues of the 


Exchequer; and the Concern of the 
| | Mini- 
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Miniſters of Juſtice, who are wont to 
conſider or regard no other Safety of 
their Country, but what conſiſts in the 
Laws; both which requir'd and call'd 
loudly for the Laws to be put in Exe- 
cution. However, the Queen (as a 
manifeſt Specimen of her Nature) did 
ſo far blunt the Edge of the Laws, 
that but a few Prieſts, for the Number, 
ſuffer'd Death. Nor do we ſpeak this 
by way of Defence, for theſe Matters 
{ſtand in need of none: Since both the 
Safety of the Kingdom turn'd upon 
this; and the Method and Meaſure of 
all this Severity was far ſhort of thoſe 
Bloody Maſlacres, that are ſcarce fit to 
be named amongſt Chriſtians, and ſuch 
too as have proceeded, rather from At- 
rogance and Malice, than from Neceſ- 
ſity, in the Catholick Countries. But 
being mindful of our Aſſertion, we 
think we have made it out, that ſhe 
was moderate in the Point of Religion, 
and that the Change which happened, 
was not owing to her Nature, but to 
the Neceſlity of the Times. 

| | Or 
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Or her Conſtancy in Religion, and 
the Obſervance thereof, the greateſt 
Proof is, That notwithſtanding the No- 
miſh Religion had, in her Siſter's 
Reign, been greatly eſtabliſh'd by pub- 
lick Authority, and Abundance of Care, 
and began now to ſtrike deep Root, 
and was confirm'd by the Conſent and 
Zeal of all that were in Offices, and 
great Place in the State; yet becauſe it 
was not agreeable to the Word of 
Gov, nor to the Primitive Purity, nor 
to her own Conſcience, ſhe did, with 
a great deal of Courage, and with very 
few Helps, extirpate and aboliſh ir. 
Nor did ſhe do this precipitately, or in 
a Heat, but prudently, and ſeaſonably. 
And this may be conjectured, as from 
many other Particulars, ſo by a certain 
Anſwer of Hers, occaſionally made. 
For upon her firſt Acceſſion to the 
Throne, when, as a good Omen, and 
Gratulation of the New Reign, the 
Priſoners (according to Cuſtom) were 
Releaſed, as ſhe was going to Chappel, 
the was accoſted by a certain Courtier ; 
who, 
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who, from Nature, and a Cuſtom of 
Jeſting, had aſſumed to himſelf a more 
than ordinary Freedom: And he, whe- 
ther of his own Motion, or ſet on by a 
Wiſer Head, delivered a Petition into 
her Hand, and, in a great Concourſe 
of People, expreſs'd himſelf thus, That 
there were ſtiil Four or Five kept Pri. 
ſoners, and that for no Reaſon at all; 
That he came to petition for their Li- 
berty, as well as for the reſt; Thoſe 
were the Four Evangeliſts, and alſo the 
Apoſtle St. Paul, who had been long 
confin'd in au unknown Tongue, as in 4 
Priſon, and were not ſuffer d to Con. 
verſe with the People. The Queen 
anſwer'd, with great Prudence, That it 
was beſt to conſult them firft, whether 
they were willing to have their Free- 
dom, or no, And thus ſhe met a ſur- 
prizing Queſtion with a wary, doubt- 
ful Anſwer ; reſerving, as it were, the 
whole Matter entirely in her own 

Power. 
Nox yet did ſhe introduce this Altera- 
tion timorouſly, and by Fits and Starts; 
but 
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but Orderly, Gravely, and Maturely; after 
Conference betwixt the Parties, and the 
Calling, and Concluſion of a Parlia- 
ment: And thus at laſt, and that too 
within the Compaſs of one revolving 
Year, ſhe ſo order'd and eſtabliſh'd all 
Things belonging to the Church, that 
ſhe did not ſuffer the leaſt Tittle of 
them to be altered, during her whole 


Life. Nay, and at every Meeting of 


Parliament, almoſt, her publick Admo- 
nition was, that no Innovation might be 
made in the Diſcipline or Rites of the 
Church. And thus much of her Reli- 
gion. 

No w, ſhould any of the graver Sort 
aggravate theſe Levities; That ſhe ſuf- 
tered her ſelf, and loved to be Admi- 
red, and Courted, nay, and to have 
Love-Verſes made in her Praiſe ; and 
that ſhe continued theſe Things longer 
than was decent for her Years: Yet if 
you take, even theſe Matters in a 
milder Senſe, they are not without 
their due Admiration ; ſince they are 
luch Things as are often to be found in 
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Fabulous Narrations; as of a certain 


Queen in the Fortunate Iſlands, in 


whoſe Court Love-Making was allow. 
ed, but Laſciviouſneſs baniſhed : But if 
a harſher Conſtruction be put upon 
them, even /0 they are to be admired, 
and that very highly too, - ſince theſe 
Dalliances did not much eclipſe her 
Fame, and not at all her Majeſty; 
neither relax'd- her Government, nor 
were obſerv'd to be any Hindrance to 
her Affairs. For theſe ſort of Things 
frequently mix with a publick Fortune, 
and check with Buſineſs. 

Bur to Conclude this Ess av: This 
PRINCESS was certainly Good and 
Moral; and as ſuch ſhe deſired to ap- 
pear: She hated Vice, and ſtudy'd to 
grow famous by Honourable Courſes. 
And indeed upon the naming of her 
Morals, ſomething comes into my 
Mind to mention. When ſhe had or- 


dered an Expreſs to be written to her 


Ambaſſador, concerning certain In- 
ſtructions, which he was privately to 


impart to the Queen-Mother, of the 
Houſe 
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Houſe of Valois; and that her Secre- 
tary had inſerted a certain Clauſe, that 
the Ambaſlador, to Ingratiate himſelf, 
2s it were, ſhould fay, That they were 
two Female Princes, from whom, for 
Experience, and for the Skill and Arts 
f Government, there was no leſs ex- 
peffed, than from the greateſt Men; 
She cou'd not bear the Compariſon, 
but order'd it to be ſtruck out, and faid, 
That ſhe uſed quite different Arts and 
Methods of Government. 

SHE was alſo not a little pleas'd, if 
any one by chance had dropt ſuch an 
Expreſſion as this, That tho ſhe had 
ſpent her Days in a private and mean 
Station, yet ſhe could not have paſsd 
ber Life without ſome Note of Excel- 
lence in the Eye of the World. So un- 
willing was ſhe that any of her Virtue 
and Praiſe ſhould be owing to the 
Grandeur of her Fortune. 

Bur if I ſhould enter upon her 
Praiſes, whether Moral or Political, I 
muſt either fall into certain common 
Places, and Commemorations of Vir- 

Vo L. I. G g tues, 


# 
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tues, which wouldſbe unworthy: ſo rare 
a Pripceſs; or if I would, give them 
their proper, Luſtre and Grace, I muſt 
run. out. into a Hiſtory, of; her. Life, 


which, requires both, more Leiſure, and, 


a richer and more copious Vein. For 
I haye given you here but a ſhort Ar- 


count, according to my Ability. But, 


to ſpeak, Truth, the only proper En- 
comiaſt of this LA p is. Time; which, 
for. as many Ages. as it hath run, hath 


produced nothing like her (of the ſame 


. for. the en of 2 


PARA- 


S$OLOMON 


Explained, and Culled out of the 
Book of Proverts,. for an Ex- 
ample of that Wiſdom, which is 
to be exerciſed in Bufineſs, 1 

various Occaſions. 

Trafiſlated from his Lord f Ei ghitlt 
Book; De Alg. Scientiarum, Oh. 2. 
Not before Printed wirh the Engliſh Effays. 


The PA R A B L E. 


J. A ſoſt Anſwer zurneth away 
Wrath, Prov. 15. 1. 


_The ExPL ICAT ION. 


ß the Wrath of a Prince, or 
NN 13 or a Superior, be kindled a- 
ORE gainlt, thee, - and it now be 
—— thy Turn to ſpeak, Solomon : 
gives two Rules: One, That an An fever 
be made; The other, That the ſame be 


Gg 2 ſoft. 
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/oft. The Former contains three Pre- 
cepts: Firſt, that you beware of a ſad 
and ſullen Silence: For that either 
charges the Fault wholly upon your 
ſelf, as if you had nothing to ſay for 
your ſelf; or covertly impeaches your 
Maſter of Injuſtice, as if his Ears were 
not open to a Defence, tho” Juſt. Se- 
condly, that you beware of delaying and 
putting off the Thing, and that you 
do not crave further Time to give in 
your Defence: For this either fixes the 
ſame Imputation with the former, 
( which is, that your Lord and Maſter 
is exceſſive Paſſionate, ) or plainly ſig- 
nifies, that you are meditating ſome ar- 
tificial Apology, feeing you have no- 


thing ready: So that it is ever the beſt. 


way to ſay ſomething in your Defence, 
inſtantly, and as the preſent Occaſion 
ſhall ſuggeſt. Thzrdly, that by all means 
an Anſwer be made; an Anfiver, I ſay; 
not a mere Confſſion, but let there be 
a Sprinkling of Apology and Excuſe: 


For 'tis not ſafe to do otherwiſe, unleſs 


with very generous and noble Diſpoſi- 
tions; 


ti 


II 
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tions; which are exceeding rare. It 
follows, in the next Place, that the An- 
ſwer be Soft, and by no means Stiff, or 
Rugged. 


The PAR AB L E. 


II. A wiſe Servant ſhall have Rule 
over a Son that cauſeth Shame 
and ſhall dwide the Inheritance 


among the Brethren, Prov. 17. 2. 


The E xeL1iCATION. 


N every Troubled and Diſagreeing 

Family, there ever ariſeth up ſome 
. Servant, or Humble Friend, who, be- 
ing powerful with both Sides, may mo- 
derate and compoſe the Differences that 
are among them; and to whom, in that 
Reſpect, the whole Family, and the Ma- 
ſter himſelf, are Obnoxious. This 
Man, if he aim at his own Ends only, 
cherifhes and aggravates the Diviſions 
of the Family; but if he be truly Faith- 
ful and Upright, certainly he is very 
deſerving: So that he ought to be 
| Gg 3 reckon'd 
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i FS Ws 


or at (A to receiye a FVidaciy adm. 
niſtration of the Inherirance. 


The PAR A B L E. 

III. If a wiſe Man conteſis with a 
Fool, whether he be im Auger, or 
in Jeſt, there is no Quiet, Prov. 
29. 9. 8 


The EXPDLICATION. 
E are often admoniſh'd, to avoid 
an unequal Encounter; in this 
Senſe ; ; not to contend with Perſons 
ſtronger | than our ſelves. But it is a no 
leſs profitable Inſtruction, which Solo- 
mon here ſets down, Not to contend 
with a worthleſs Perſon. For ſuch a 
Buſineſs is uſually tranſacted upon very 
diſad vantageous Terms. For to Over- 
come, is no Victory; but to be Over- 
come, a foul Diſgrace. Nor does it a- 
vail neither, in the waging a Conteſt of 
this Nature, to deal ſometimes by way 
of Jeſt, as it were, ſometimes with Diſ- 
dain 
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dain and Contempt. For which way 
ſoever we turn our ſelves, we ſhall Loſe 
thereby, nor ſhall we bring our ſelves 
off handſomly. But the worſt of all is, 
if the Perſon, with whom we contend, 
(as Solomon ſpeaks) has ſomewhat of 
the Fool in him; that 1 is, if he be Con- 

fident and Heady. 


The PA R A B L E. 
IV. Lend not an Ear to all Words 
that are ſpoken, leſt perchance 
thou hear thy Servant curſe zh ee, 
Ecclel. 7. 21. 


The ExeLicaTioN. | _ 

T is hardly credible, what Diſtur- 
1 bance 4s created in Life, by Un- 
profitable Curiofity, about thoſe things 
Which concern our perſonal Intereſt; 
That is, when we make a ſcrupulous 
Enquiry after ſuch Secrets, which, once 
diſcloſed and found out, do but 'cauſe 
Diſquiet of Mind, and nothing conduce 
to the advancing of our Deſigns. For, 
884 Firſt, 
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Firſt, there follows Vexation and Un- 
eaſineſs of Mind; all Human Affais be- 
ing full of Treachery and Ingratitude; 
ſo that, if there could be procured 
ſome Magical Glaſs, wherein we might 
behold the Hatreds, and whatſoever 
malicious Contrivances are any where 
ſtirring up againſt us; 1t would be bet- 
ter for us, if ſuch a Glaſs were forth- 
with thrown away and broken in pieces. 
For Things of this Nature are like the 
Wiſperings of Leaves, and ſoon vaniſh. 
Secondly, 'This Curioſity loads the Mind 
too much with Suſpicions; which is a 
Capital Enemy to Counſels, and renders 
them Inconſtant, and Perplex d. Thira- 
Ly, This ſame Curioſity very often fixes 
the Miſchiefs themſelves, which would 
otherwiſe paſs by us, and fly away. 
For it is a dangerous Matter to irritate 
Men's Conſciences; who, if they think 
themſelves undiſcover'd, are ealily 
chang'd for the better ; but if once they 
find themſelves diſmaskt, they drive 
out one Miſchief by another. W herefore 
it was deſervedly reckon'd the higheſt 
| Wiſdom 


\ 
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Wiſdom in Pompey the Great, that he 
inſtantly burnt all Sertorius's Papers, 
unperus'd by himſelf, nor ſuffered to be 
ſeen by others. 


The PA R A B I. E. 


V. Thy Poverty ſhall come as 4 
Traveller, and thy Want as an 


Armed Man, Prov. 6. 11. 


The ExeLicAaTt1oN 


T is elegantly deſerib'd in this Pa- 
rable, after what manner Prodigals, 
and ſuch as are careleſs of their Eſtates, 
are ſurpriz'd with the Shipwreck of 
their Fortunes. For Debt and Dimi- 
nution of Stock comes upon them at 
firſt, Step by Step, and with ſoft Paces, 
hke a Traveller, and is hardly perceiv'd: 
But ſoon after Maut invades them like 
an armed Man; that is, with ſo ſtrong 
and potent an Arm, that there is no re- 
ſiſling it any longer; it being rightly 
laid by the Antients, That of all Things 
Neceſſity was the ſtrongeſt. Where- 
L fore 
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fore we muſt prevent the ' Traveller; 
and be well provided againſt the Armed 


TIhs-PA RAB LE. 
VI. He that infirnfts a Seorner, 
procures to himſelf Reproach; 
and ye that reprehends a wicked 
Man, procures to himſelf @ Siam, 


Prov. 9. 7. 


The EXPYLICATION. 

HIS agrees with our Saviour's 
Precept, That we caſt not ow 
Pearls before Swine. But in this Pa- 
rable the Actions of Iuſtruction and of 
Reprehenſion are diſtinguiſh'd. The 
Perſons likewiſe of a Scorner, and of a 
wicked Man, are diſtinguiſh'd. Laſtly, 
That which is retaliated, is diſtinguiſh'd. 
For in the Former Part, Loſs of La- 
bour is repaid; In the Latter, even a 
Stain too. For when a Man inſtructs 
and teaches a Scorner, Firſt, there is a 


Loſs of Time: Then Others alfo de- 
ride 
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ride his Attempt as a fruitleſs Thing, 
and a Labour ill placed: Laſt of all, 
the Scorner himſelf diſdains the Know- 
ledge which he has learnt. But the 
Matter is tranſacted with greater Dan- 
ger in the Reprehenfuon of the Wickedc 
For a wicked Nature not only gives no 
Far to Advice, but turns head againſt 
his Reprehender, now made odious un- 
to him, and either wounds him preſently 
with Reproaches, or at leaſt traduces 
him afterwards to others. 


The PA R A B L. E. 


VII. A wife Son is the Gladneſs of 
his Father; but a foohſh Son is 


the Sadneſs of his Mather, Prov. 


10. I, 


The ExYLICATIO R. 


HE Comforts and Uneaſineſſes 

1 Domeſtical, of Father and Mo- 
ther, touching their Children, are here 
diſtinguiſß d. For a wiſe and well- 
govern'd Son is chiefly a Comfort to 
the 
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460 Counſels touching Buſineſs, 
the Father, who knows the Value of 
Virtue, better than the Mother: And 
therefore more rejoices at his Son's To- 
wardlineſs: Yea, and it may be his E. 
ducation of him, that he hath brought 
him up ſo well, and implanted in him 
Honeſty of Manners, by Preeept and 1 
Example, is a Joy unto him. On the weir 
other ſide, the Mother ſympathizes more Ill * De 
with, and is more griev'd at the Cala- ri 
mity of a Son, both becauſe the Affe- Fra 
Aion of a Mother is more ſoft and ten- ale 
der, as alſo perchance from a Conſci- Ode 
ouſneſs of her Indulgence, whereby ſhe 


hath tainted and corrupted his tender 
Years. 


The PARABLE. 
VIII. The Memory of the Fuſi is 
bleft ; but the Name of the Wicked 
ſhall puirify, Prov. 10 7. 
The EXPLIATION. 
ERE is a Diſtinction between I f. 
the Fame of Good, and of Bad 


Men, ſuch as it uſes to be after Death, 
For 
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For the Name of Good Men, after 
Envy is extinguiſht, (which cropt the 
Bloſſom of their Fame while they were 
alive) preſently ſhoots out and flou- 
riſhes, and their Praiſes daily encreaſe 
in Strength and Vigour: But for wick- 
ed Men, ( tho' their Fame, through the 
partial Favour of Friends, and Men of 
their Faction, may laſt for a little Time) 
a Deteſtation of their Name ſoon after 
ſprings up; and at laſt thoſe tranſient 
Praiſes of theirs end in Infamy, and ex- 


hale, as it were, in a filthy and noiſom 
Odour. 


The PA R A B L. E. 


IX. He that troubles his own Houſe 
Hall inherit the Mind, Prov. 11.9. 


The Ex PLICATION. 


Very profitable Admonition 
touching Diſcords and Domeſtick 
Breaches: For abundance of People 
promiſe themſelves great Matters, by 
the Divorcement of Wives; or the 


Diſ- 


46 Connfels' robin” Bum. © 
Dif-inhefiting - of Sons; or the often 
changing of Servants; as if thereby | 
they were to gait” either Tranquility I X. 
oft Mind or à happier Adtniniftration: , 
of thei Affairs. But commorily rhei 
Hopes tim th Wind: For as'thoſe All 
eerations;- generally! ſpeaking; are” not 
for the better; ſo- theſe Diſturbers of 
theifoiwn Family; oftentimes meet with. 
divers Vexatiòns, and Ingratitude from 
the very Perſons, - whom” (paſſing by o- 
thers) they Adopt and Chuſe? Ny, 
by” this means they dra upon them. 
ſelves ill Rumours and doubtful Rel 
ports: For it is well noted by Cicero, 
Omnem fumam a Donteſtitis© manare, 
Tbat all Reports | ſpring. from Domes 
ſticks. Now both theſe Evils Solomon 
elegantly expreſſes by the Inberitultt 
of Winds: For the Fruſtrating f Ex- 
pectation, and Raiſing of Runidurs, are 
rightly compared to the Minds. 
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The PARABLE. 


®: Better is the End'of a' Speech, 
than the Beginning thereof, Ec- 
cleſ. 7. 8. 


The ExTLI CAT ION. 


HE Parable corrects a very com- 
mon Error, not only in thoſe that 
indy Words chiefly; | but. in the more: 
Wiſe alſo. It is this, That Men are more 
ſollicitous about the Entrance and In- 
greſs of their Diſcourſes, than about the 
Cloſe: of them: And. more exactly me 
ditate the Exordiums and Prefacas, 
than the Concluſions of their Speeches. 
Bui they ſhould neither neglect Thoſe, 
and have Theſe, as far more material, 
ready preparꝭ d and digeſted, about 
them; revolving with themſelves, and, 
as far as poſſible, fore- caſting in their 
Minds, what may be the Iſſue at laſt of 
their Speech, and how Buſineſſes may 
be promoted and matured thereby. 
Nor is this all. Furthermore, they 
ought 
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ought not to ſtudy Epilogues only, and 
Conclufions of Speeches, that are perti- 
nent to the Buſineſs it ſelf: But alſo 
Care ſhould be taken of ſuch Speeches 
too, as may aptly and pleaſantly be caſt 
in, at the very inſtant of -Departure, 
altho' they have no reference at all to 
the Buimeſs in hand. I knew two 
Counſellors, Great and Wiſe Men, 
doubtleſs, and upon- whom the Weight 


of Affairs then principally lay, whole. 


conſtant and peculiar Cuſtom it was, as 
often as they conferr'd with their Prin- 


ces about their own Affairs, never to 
cloſe their Conference with any Matter. 
referring to that Buſineſs; but always. 
to ſeek Diverſions, either to a Jeſt, or 
ſomething elſe, that was delightful to 
hear, and, as the Adage is, To waſh off, 
at the Concluſion of all, their Sea-water . 
Diſcourſes with Fountain Water. And 


this was one of their chief Arts. 


4 


++ 


The 


( 
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The PARABLE., 


XI. A dead Fhes cauſe the bef 
Ointment to ſend forth an ill O. 
dur; 10 doth a lutle Folly him 


that is in Neputation for Widow 
and Honour, Eccleſ. , e 


The Exr ic 4110 „ 76 
HE Caſe of Men, eminent for 

Virtue, is very hard and miſera- 
ble; (as the Parable excellently notes) 
becauſe their Errors, be they never ſo 
ſmall, find no. Remiſſion. But as in a 
pure Diamond of great Luſtre, the very 
leaſt Speck, or ſmalleſt Cloud, ſtrikes 
the Eye, and affects it with a kind of 
Trouble'; which, in a groſſer Stone, 
would haraly be diſcern'd: So, in Men 
of fingulde Abilities, the leaſt Infirmi- 
ties are preſently eſpied, 'talked of, and 
more ſeverely cenſur d; which, in Men 
of moderate Gifts, would either alto- 
gether paſs without novice, or eaſily find 
Pardon. Therefore in a very wife Man, 

Vo I. I. Hh a 
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a little Folly; in a very honeſt Man, 2 
ſmall Offence; in a Man of -Churtly 
and Elegant Behaviour, 74, light Inde- 
cency of Manners; derogates: much 
from their Fame and Reputation. Sg 
that it would not be the worſt Gourſe 
for extraordinary Perſons, to mingle 
ſome Abſurdities (as far as may be 
done without Vice) in their Actions; 
that they may retain a kind of Liberty 
to themſelves, and confound the 20008 
1 Chatncters of ne Defects: 


The rr 


xIl gn Men inſnare ja Ih 


oft wiſe Men. diuert . Wrath, 
Prov. 29. 8. 2.111317 2g) in 


The INTE 1 a 


'T may ſeem ſtrange, that in the De- 
L ſcription. of Men made, as it were, 
and by Nature fram'd for the-Diffelu- 
tion and Ruin of States, Solomon hath 
choſen the Character, not of a. Proud 
and Inſolent . not of a Tyrannical 


1 | FA and 
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md Ctuel, not of a Raſh and Violent, 
not of an Impious and Lewd, not of an 
Unjuſt and Oppreſſive, not of a Sedi- 
tious and Turbulent Spirit, not of an 
Incontinent and Voluptuous, nor, in 
fine, of a Fooliſh and Unable Perſon; 
but of a ScOoRNER. But this is a Judg- 
ment moſt worthy the Wiſdom of that 
King, who beſt knew the Grounds of 
the Conſervation, or Subverſion” of 
States. For there's hardly ſuch another 
Plague to Kingdoms and Common 
wealths, as for Counſellors of Princes, 
or Senators, and ſuch as ſit at the Helm 
of Government, to be by Nature Scor- 
#ers. For ſuch Perſons, that they may 
ſeth Uhdaunted Stateſmen, 'ever'exte- 
nuate the Greatneſs of Dangers; and 
inſult over thoſe that give them their 
juſt Weight, as timorous and faint- 
hearted People. All mature Delays in 
Conſulting and Deliberating, and medi- 
tated Debatings of Matters, they ſcoff 
at, as a Matter of Rhetorick, and full 
of Tediouſneſs, and nothing conducing 
to the Sum and Iſſues of Buſineſs. Fame, 
Hh » by 
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by which the Counſels of Princes ſhould 


in an eſpecial manner be framed, they 


deſpiſe, as the Syittle of the Mob, _ 
as a Thing that will ſoon blom over: 
The Power and Authority of Laws 
they reſpect no more than as ſo many 
Cobwebs, which ſhould not preſume to 
Hamper Matters of greater Conſe- 
quence: Counſels and Precautions that 


look forward to Things at a Diſtance, 


they reject as Dreams and melancholy 
Apprehenſions: Men really Wiſe, and 


well ſeen in Affairs, and of great Reſo- 


lution and Counſel, they banter with 
Gibes and Jeſts: In a Word, they at 
once weaken all the Foundations of Ci- 
vil Government. Which is the more to 
be attended, becauſe the Thing is done 
by mining and working under ground, 
and not by open Force: And it is a 
Practice which is not yet ſo r N 
in the World, as it den. 


The 
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The PAR ABI. E. 


XIII, 4 Pr; rince that lends a willen 
Ear to Lies, his $ ervants are all 
wicked, Prov. 29. 12. 


The . 


HEN a Prince is of ſuch a 
:- Temper as to lend an eaſie and 
d Ear, without Examination, to 
Whiſperers and Sycophants, there 
breathes, as it were, from the King's ſide 
a peſtilential Air, which corrupts and 
infects all his Servants. Some ſearch 
out the Fears of a Prince, and aggra- 
vate the ſame with fictitious Stories: 
Others ſtir up the Furies of Envy, eſpe- 
cially againſt the beſt Men in the State: 
Others waſh away their own Filth and 
Stains of Conſcience, by Accuſations a- 
gainſt other Men: Others give fail to 
the Preferments, and promote the Suits 
of their Friends, by Calumniating and 
Traducing their Competitors: Others 
compoſe Fabulous Repreſentations of 
their Enemies, as upon a Stage; and in- 

Hh.3 finire 
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finite the like. And theſe are the Arts 
of ſuch of the Prince's. Servants, as are 
of a vile and baſe Nature. Nay, and 
thoſe alſo that are of a more honeſt 
Diſpoſition, and of better Morals, when 
they perceive their Innocence to be little 
or no Security to them, (their Prince 
not knowing how to diſtinguiſh . 
tween Truth and Falſhood) put off 

Moral Honeſty, and accommodate 
themſelves to the Air of the Court, 
and are therewith carried about 1 in 2 
ſervile manner. For (as Tacitus fays 
of Claudius) There is no f afety Vith 
that Prince, into who ſe Head at things 
are convey'd, as it were, by Infuſion and 
Direction from others. And Comine: 
faith very well: If 3s better to be a Ser- 
vant to 4 Prince, whoſe Jealbiſſes 
bave no Eud, than to a Prince, wh 

| (eaſy has no Mean, 
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274 The: PARABLE. 


XIV. Ajut Man is merciful to the 
'» Laſs of. his Bealt; but the Mer- 
cies of the Wicked are cue 
Prov. 12. 10. 


The ExXPLICATION. 


T HERE is implanted in Man's 
Nature a noble and excellent Af- 
feckion of Pity and Compaſſion, which 
| extends it ſelf even unto Brute Crea- 
tures, that are by divine Ordination ſub- 
| ject to his Command. And therefore 
this Compaſſion hath ſome - Analogy 
with h that of a Prince towards his Sub- 
jects. Nay further, this is moſt cer- 
tain, that the more worthy any Soul i is, 
the larger i is its Compaſſion. For nar- 
row and degenerate Souls imagine ſuch 
things appertain not to them: Bur 
the Mind that looks upon it ſelf as a 
nobler Portion of the Univerſe, is kind- 
ly affected towards inferiour Creatures, 
put of the Communion there is between 

A „„ them. 
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them. Wherefore we ſee, that there 
were under the Old Law many Pre- 
cepts, not merely Oeremonial, ſo much 
as Inſtructive of Mercy: As that of u 
eating Bliod with the Life in it, and 
ſuch like. Even in the Sets of the 
Eſſens and Pythagoreans, they altoge- 
ther abſtained from eating Fleſh. W hich 
obtains even to this Day, by an invio- 

lable Superſtition, with ſome Inhabi- 
tants under the Empire of the Mogul. 
Nay, the Turks (tho' a Cruel and 
Bloody Nation, both by Deſcent and 
Diſcipline) yet are wont to beſtow 
Alms upon Brutes, can't bear the Vexa- 
tion and Torture of living Creatures. 
But leſt, what we have ſaid; ſhould per- 
chance ſeem to countenance all ſoft of 
Mercy, $9/0mon wholſomly annexes, 


That the Merries of the Wicked are 


truel. Theſe are, when Wicked and 
Villanous Perſons are. ſpared, who 
ought to be cut off by the Sword. of 
Juſtice: For this kind of Mercy is more 
Cruel than Cruelty it ſelf,, For Cruelty 
is exerciſed upon ſingle Perſons only; 
| but 
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but that kind of Mercy, by a Grant of 
Impimity, arms and lets looſe the whole 
Band- f Wen wen ee tho in. 


Ku. A War” ulters all 577 Md, 


but a wiſe Man reſerves ſome- 
- what for bereafter, Prov. 29. LI. 


The Rx te Aon 


bw Parable (it ſeems) corrects 
principally, not the Futility of vain 
Perſons, that eaſily utter, as well what 
ſhou'd not be ſpoken, as what ſhou'd ; 
Nor that bold Liberty, whereby, with- 
out Diſcretion and Judgment, they fly 
at all both Men and Things; Nor Gar- 
rulity, whereby they diſturb others 
with their Babble, even to a*Surfett : 
But another Weakneſs that is more ſe- 
eret ; namely, à Regimen of Speech, 
which, of all other, is the leaſt Prudent 
and Politick: It is this, When a Mtn 
fo order s his Diſcourſe, in private Con- 
ferences; 
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ferences, as, whatever he has in his 
Mind, which he conceives pertinent 10 
the Matter in hand, to out withcit. at 
once, and, as it were, in one Breath, 
and in a ſet continued Speech: For this 
is 2 huge Prejudice to Buſineſs. For, 
Firſt, a Speech broken off by Interlocu- 
tions, and inſtilled by Parts, penetrates 
much deeper than a Continued One; 
becauſe. in a Continued Speech. the 
Weight of Matters is not diſtinctly and 


particularly taken, nor does it by any 


Reſt or Pauſe ſink in; but one Reaſon 
drives out another, before it be fully 
- ſettled in the Mind of the Hearer, &. 
condly;/There is no Man Maſter of ſuch 
powerful and happy Eloquence, as at 
the very firſt Daſh to ike the Perſon 
he ſpeaks to, uiterly Dumb and Speech. 
leſs; ſo as not to be able to make ſome 
Reply · again, and perhaps object ſome- 
what on the other ſide. And then it 
falls out, that what ſhould have been 
reſerv'd for Refutatjon, or Replication, 
being anticipated and taſted before⸗ 
hand, loſes its Strength and Grace. 
Thirdly, 
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Thivaly,” If a Man do not pour out all 
he hath'"to fay at once, hut deliver ft 
by Parcels, firſt one ching. and anen 
caſtiug in another, he ſſrall ſtill find, 
the Looks and Anſwers of the Perſon 


he ſpeaks to, how every particular Paſ- 
ſage has affected him, and in what man- 
ner they have found Acceptance; that 
ſo what is ſtill remaining to be ſpoke, 
he may, with greater Caution, either 
rr or Select. 


The PAR A B L E. 


w. If. the Diſpleaſure of a Great 


e riſe up dgainſt thee, fonſale 
not thy Place; for 2 De- 


intanbur Paciſies es great Offences, 
= FUSE. 10. 1 


* 1174 Sn 


The Eb i e A n. 


s RY l HE Parable adviſes, how a Man 
"TO ought to demean himſelf, hav- 
ing incurr'd the Anger and Indigna- 
tion of his Prince. The Precept is 
Cy 'ofold : Firſt, Thar he relinquiſh 


not 
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not his Place and Office: Secondly, That 
with Caution and Diligence he attend 
the Cure, as in caſe of ſome dangerous 
Diſeaſe. For Men are wont, when 
once they have perceivd their Prince's 
Diſpleaſure againſt them; partly out of 
an Impatience of Diſgrace, partly leſt 
they ſhould make the W ound bleed a- 
freſh by coming into the Preſence; 
partly that their Prince may ſee their 
Sorrow and Humility; to withdraw 
from their Employments ; nay, ſome- 
times to reſign up the Places and Digni- 
ties they held, into their Prince's Hands, 
But Solomon difallows this way of Cure, 
as hurtful and prejudicial; and that cer- 
tainly upon very good grounds. For, 
Firſt, that Courſe doth too much pub- 
liſh the Diſgrace it ſelf: From whence 
both Enemies and Enviers grow more 
bold to hurt; and Friends more timo- 
rous to help. Secondly, By this means 
it comes to paſs, that the Wrath 
of the Prince, which, if it had not 
been made publick, wou'd have died 


perhaps of it ſelf, becomes now more 


fxt: 
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ft: And having made an Entrance, as 
it were, upon the Man's Overthrow, is 
carried on to his utter Ruin. Laftly, 
this Retiring favours ſomething of a 
Malignant Humour, and of one fallen 
out with the Times; which crowns the 
Evil of Indignation, with the Evil of 
Suſpicion. 
Tax proper Methods therefore of 
Cure are theſe. Firſt, Above all things 
let him take heed, left, through any Stu- 
pidity, or elfe a Haughtineſs of Spirit, 
he ſeem inſenſible of the Prince's Diſ- 
e or not to be ſo affected with 
it, as in Duty he ought to be; that is, 
2 he both compoſe his Countenance, 
not to a contumacious Sadneſs, but to a 
grave and modeſt Penſiveneſs; and in 
all- matters of Employment, that he 
ſhew-himfſelf leſs pleaſant and chearful 
thariihe was wont to be. It may be ex- 
pedient Hkewiſe, to make uſe of the 
Service and Mediation of ſome Friend 
with the Prince, who may ſeaſonably 
Infinuate, with what ſenſible Grief he i is 
W afflicted. 


Se- 
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Secondly, Let him carefully avqid all, 
even the leaſt Occaſions, whereby either 
the Thing it ſelf, which was the hHrſt 
Cauſe of the Indignation, may be re- 
vived; or the Prince lay hold of a new 
Occaſion to be diſpleasd with him again, 
and upon any Account W to 
chide him before others. 

Thirdly, Let him with all Diligence 
ſeek all manner of Occaſions, wherein 
his Service may be acceptable! to his 
Prince; that he may both ſhew a 
prompt and forward Affection to re- 
deem his fore-paſt Offence; and his 
Prince may underſtand, what a good 
Servant he may chance to dt 15 on 
diſcharges him. {Girls 

Fourthly, Let him Sw ſxgaciouſly 
lay the Fault upon others; or inſinuate, 
that it was committed with no ill In- 


tention; or remonſtrate their Malice, 


who accuſed. him to the King, or ag- 
gravated the Matter above meaſure; 
To conclude, let him be every way di- 
ligent, a watchful, an intent. e 
1 SHPETS e eee 44-10 WNT 
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he PA RAB IL. E. 


un. " The Firſt in his own Cliſe is 16 
Ja.; then comes the other Poriy 
and e Fmguares, into him, Prov. 18. 


17. 
The EX PLICATION. 


HE firſt Information in any Cauſe, 
if it a little ſink into the Mind of 
the Judge, takes deep Root, and ſea- 
ſons and prepoſſeſſes him; ſo that it can 
hardly be fetch'd out, unleſs either 
manifeſt Falſhood be found in the mat- 
ter of Information; or ſome Artifice in 
exhibiting and laying open the ſame. 
For a bare and ſimple Defence, tho! it 
be juſt and more Weighty, is ſcarce of 
Force enough of it ſelf, to compenſate 
the Prejudice of the firſt Informations 
or to reduce the Scales of Juſtice, once 
{way'& down, to a Balance. Therefore 
it 18 the ſafeſt Courſe both for the 
Judge, that nothing touching the Me- 
rits of the Cauſe, be intimated before- 

. hand, 
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hand, until both Parties, be heard toge- 
ther; and it is beſt for the Defendant, 
if he perceive the Judge Prepoſſeſs d, 
to labour this principally, ( as far as the 
Cauſe will admit) to diſcover ſome 
cunning Shift, and fraudulent Dealing, 
practis'd by the adverſe Party, to the 
Abuſe of the Judge. 


The PARABLE. 
XVIII. He that delicately brings up 
His Servant from a Child, ſhall 


find him contumacious in the End, 
Prov. 29. 21. 


The ExrLICATIOx. 


RINC ES and Maſters, by the 
Counſel of Solomon, are to keep a 
Mean in the Diſpenſatian of their Grace 
and Favour towards Servants. This 
Mean is three-fold: Firſt, "That they 
be promoted by Steps, or Degrees, and 
not by Leaps: Secondly, That they be 
now and then accuſtomed to Repulſes: 
U (which Aachiavel well ad- 
viſes) 
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viſes) that they have ever in Sight be- 
fore them ſomething whereunto they 
may farther aſpire. For unleſs theſe 
Courſes be taken, Princes doubtleſs will 
reap in the end, from their Servants, 
Diſreſpect and Contumacy, inſtead of a 
grateful and dutiful Affection. For from 
a ſudden Promotion ariſes Inſolence: 
From a continual Attainment of their 
Deſires, proceeds Impatience of being 
denied: Laſtly, W here there is want of 
further Deſire, there will be want alſo 
of Alacrity and Induſtry. 


The -PFARABRLE 


XIX. Seeft thou a Man of Diſpatch 
in his Buſineſs? He ſhall ſtand 
before Kings, he ſhall not be 
ranked amongſh mean Men, 
Prov. 22. 29. 


The ExeLICATION. 
MONGST the good Qualities 

which Princes, in the Choice of 
Servants, chiefly reſpect and require, 

Vol. I. © Ii . Ce- 
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Celerity and Alacrity in the Diſpatch 
of Buſineſs, is, above all the reſt, moſt 
acceptable. Men of profound Wiſdom 
are ſuſpected by Kings, as prying into 
things with too piercing a Sight; and 
able, by the Strength of their Wit, (as 
with an Engine) to turn and wind a- 
bout their Maſters inſenſibly, and whe- 
ther they will or no. Then Popular 
Natures are hated, as thoſe that ſtand 
in the Light of Kings, and draw the 
Eyes of the People too much upon 
themſelves. Men of Courage are often 
taken for turbulent Spirits, and more 
enterprizing than is meet. Honeſt 
Men, and of an upright Converſation, 


are look'd upon as {tiff and moroſe, and 


not pliable enough to every Nod of their 
Maſters. To conclude, There is no 
other good Quality, but is attended 
with ſome Shadow, as it were, where- 
with the Minds of Kings may be ot- 
fended; But Quickneſs of Diſpatch a- 
lone has nothing in it that can diſpleaſe. 
Again, the Motions of the Minds of 
Kings are ſwift, and impatient of De- 

| | lays: 
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lays: For they imagine they Can do any 
thing; and that this only is wanting, 
That it be done out of hand, There- 


fore, above all things, Celerity is moſt 
acceptable to them. 


The PA R A B L. E. 


XX. I ſaw all the Living which 
walk under the Sun, with the ſuc- 
ceeding Young Prince, that ſhall 


riſe up in his ſtead, Eccleſ. 4. 15. 


The ExPLICATION. 


HE Parable notes the Vanity of 
Men, who are wont to preſs and 
flock about the deſigned Succeſſors of 
Princes. Now the Root of this Thing 
is that Frenzy deeply implanted by Na- 
ture in the Minds of Men; namely, 
their being too fond of their own pro- 
jected Hopes. For the Man is rarely 
found, that is not more delighted with 
the things he hopes for, than with the 
things he enjoys. Another thing is, 
Novelty is pleaſing to Man's Nature, and 
Iiz earneſtly 
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earneſtly coveted. Now in a Succeſſor 
to a Prince, theſe two concur, Hope 
and Novelty. And the Parable hints 
the ſame Thing, which was long ago 
ſaid, firſt by Pompey to Hlla, and after- 
wards by Tiberius touching Macro; 
That more Men adore the Rifing, than 
the Setting Sun. Yet, notwithſtanding, 
Princes in Poſſeſſion are not much 
mov'd with this, nor make any great 
Matter of it, (as neither Ha nor Ti- 
berius did) but rather ſmile at the Le- 
vity of Men, and do not ſtand to fight 
with Dreams: For Hope (as one ſaid) 
zs but the Dream of a Man awake. 


The PA RK A:B:L-E. 
XXI. There was à little City, and 


mand but by a few; and there 


was a mighty King that drew his 
Army to it, and eretted Bulwarks 
againſt it, and intrench dit round. 
Now there was found within the 


Walls a poor wiſe Man, and he 
| by 


r 


— 
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by his Wiſdom raisd the Siege, 


but none remembred that ſame 
poor Man, Eccleſ. 9. 14, 15. 


The EXPLICOATION. 


HE Parable ſets forth the depraved 

and malignant Nature of Men. 
They in Extremities and Straits com- 
'monly fly to Men of Wiſdom and Cou- 
rage, whom before they deſpis'd. But 
ſo ſoon as the Storm is over, they be- 
come unthankful W retches to their Pre- 
ſervers. But Machzavel, not without 
Reaſon, puts a Queſtion, //hich of the 
two has been more ungrateful to well- 
deſerving Perſons, the Prince, or the 
People? But in the mean time he taxes 
both of Ingratitude. Notwithitanding, 
this does not ariſe ſolely from the In- 
gratitude of the Prince or People, but 
there is generally added thereto the 
Envy of the Nobility, who in ſecret 
repine at the Event, tho' happy and 
proſperous, becauſe it proceeded not 
trom themſelves. Therefore they both 


I1 3 ex- 
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extenuate the Merit of the Act, and de- 
preſs the Author. 


The PARA B L E. 
XXII. The Way of the Slothful is a; 
a Hedge of Thorns, Prov. 15. 19. 


The ExPLICATION. 


"THE Parable points out moſt ele- 
gantly, That Sloth, in the Con- 
cluſion, proves laborious. For the Ef- 
fect of Diligence, and of a ſedulous 
Preparation, is this, That the Foot does 
not ſtrike againſt any Impediment; but 
that the May is made plain, before it 
be enter'd into. But he that is floth- 
ful, and puts off all to the laſt Moment 
of Execution, muſt needs perpetually, 
and at every Step, paſs, as it were, thro' 
Briars and Brambles ; which, ever and 
anon, detain and entangle him. The 
lame Obſervation may be made alſo in 
the Governing of a Family; wherein, 
if there be due Care and Providence 
uſed, all Things go on peaceably, and, 
as 1t were, of themſelves, without * 
an 
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and Tumult: But if thoſe Things be 
wanting, in caſe of any conſiderable 
Commotion, all Things come throng- 
ing in to be diſpatch'd at once: The 
Servants are in an Uproar; the whole 
Houſe rings, and there is nothing well 
done in that Confuſion. 


The P A R A B L E. 
XXIII. He that reſpefts Perſons in 
Judgment doth not well; for that 
Man will forſake the Truth even 
for a Piece of Bread, Prov. 28. 21. 


The ExPLICATION. 


THE Parable moſt wiſely notes, that, 
in a judge, Facility of Temper is 
more pernicious than Corruption by 
Bribes. For all Perſons do not give 
Bribes; but there is hardly any Cauſe, 
wherein ſomewhat may not be found, to 
inclule the Mind of the judge, if he 
Reſpe& Perſons. For One Man fhal! 
be reſpected as his Countryman; Ano- 
ther, asa Foul-mouth'd Man ; Another, as 
Rich; Another, as a Favourite; Another. 
I1 4 as 
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as Recommended by a Friend: In ſhort, 
All is full of Iniquity, where Reſpect of 
Perſons bears ſway; and for a very 
flight Matter, as for 4 Mouthful of 
Bread, Judgment will be perverted, 


The PARAB LE 


XXIV. A poor Man that by Ex- 
zortion oppreſſeth the Poor, is hike 
a Land-Floud that cauſes Va- 


mine, Prov. 28. 3. 


The EXPLICATION. 


THIS Parable was, by the Ancients, 

** expreſs'd and ſhadow'd forth under 
the Fable of the two Horſe-Leeches; 
the Full and the Empty one. For Op- 
preſſion by the Poor, and the Hunger- 
{tarv'd, is far more heavy, than Oppreſ- 
ſion by the Rich and the Full; becauſe 
it is ſuch as narrowly ſeeks out all Arts 
of Exaction, and all Ccrners for Money. 


The ſame Thing alſo was wont to be 


reſembled to Sponges, which, being dry, 
ſuck in ſtrongly ; but not ſo, when 
well 


8 
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well-moiſten'd. It contains alſo an uſe- 
ful Inſtruction, as well to Princes, that 
they commit not the Government of 
Provinces, or Offices of Charge, to 
Indigent Perſons, and Bankrupts; as alſo 
to People, that they ſuffer not their 
Kings to {ſtruggle with too much Want. 


The P R A B L E. 


XXV. A Juſt Man falling before 
the Wicked, is a Troubled Foun- 
tam and a Corrupted Spring, 

Prov. 25. 26. 


The EXPLICAT TON. 


THE Parable adviſes, That States 
ſhould, above all things, beware of 

an Unjuſt and Infamous judgment in 
any Celebrated and Weighty Cauſe; e- 
ſpecially where not only the Guilty is 
acquitted, but the Innocent condemned. 
For Injuries ravaging among private 
Perſons, trouble indeed and pollute the 
Waters, yet only in the ſmaller Streams, 
2S it were: But ſuch Unjuſt Judgments 
2 
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as I mention'd, from which Precedent 
are fetch'd, infect and ſtain the very 
Fountains of Juſtice. For when once 
the Tribunal ſides with Injuſtice, the 
State 1s turn'd into a publick Robbery, 
and it manifeſtly comes to paſs, Vt Homo 
hominz: fit Lupus; That one Man be- 
comes a Prey to another, 


The P ARAB EEB. 
XXVI. Make no Friendſhip with 


an angry Man; nor walk thou 
with a furious Man, Prov, 2 2. 24. 


The EXPICATION. 


Y how much the more religiouſly 

the Laws of Friendſhip amongt! 
good Men are to be kept and obſery'd; 
ſo much the more Caution is to be uſed, 
from the very firſt, about the prudent 


Choice of Friends And the Nature and 


Humours of Friends, ſo far as they con- 
cern our ſelves only, are by all means 
to be born withal: But when they im- 


poſe a Neceſſity upon us, to behave our 


{elves 


— 
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ſelves juſt as they would have us to- 
wards other Men, it is a very hard and 
unreaſonable Condition of Frienſhip. 
Therefore it is of huge Moment, ac- 
cording to Solomon's Precept, towards 
the Peace and Security of our Life, to 
have no Commerce with Cholerick Na- 
tures, and ſuch as eaſily Provoke, or Un- 
dertake, Quarrels and Debates. For 
ſuch kind of Friends will be perpetu- 
ally engaging us in Factions and Con- 
tentions; ſo that we fhall be conſtrained, 
either to break off Friendſhip, or elſe 
be wanting to our own perſonal Safety. 


The PAR ANB LE. 


XXVII. He that conceals a Fault, 
ſeeks Friendſhip ; but he that re- 
pears a Matter, ſeparates united 
Friends, Prov. 17. 9. 


The EXPLICATION. 


HE Way to compoſe Differences, 
and to reconcile Aﬀections, is two- 
fold: The One begins with an Act of 
Ob- 
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Oblivion of what is paſt: The Other, 
with a Repetition of Injuries, interlacing 
Apologies and Excuſes. I remember 
the Opinion of a very wiſe Perſon, and 
a great Stateſman; He that treats a 
Peace without a Recapitulation of the 
Terms of Difference, that Man rather 
deludes Men's Minds with the ſweet 
Name of Agreement, than equitably 
makes it up. But Solomon, a wiſer Man 
than he, is of a contrary Opinion 3 ap- 
proves Amneſty, and forbids Repeti- 
tion. For in Repetition, or renewing 
the Memory of the Cauſes of Diffe- 
rence, there are theſe Inconveniences: 
That it is, as it were, Unguis in ul 
cere, Raking in the Ulcer; as allo, 
that there is a Danger of breeding a 
new Quarrel, ( for the Parties will ne- 
ver agree about the Reaſons of the In- 
juries.) And, Laſtly, That it brings the 
Matter in the Iſſue to Apologics: 
Whereas both Parties had rather be 
thought to have remitted an Offence, 
than to have admitted an Excuſe for 
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The pA R AB L. E. 


XXVIII. II every good Work there 
ſhall be Abundance; but where 
Words do abound, there commonly 
is Want, Prov. 14. 23. 


The EXPLICATION. 


OLOM ON diſtinguiſhes, in this 

Parable, the Fruit of the Labour of 
the Tongue, and of the Labour of the 
Hands, as if Want were the Product 
of the One, and Abundance of the O- 
ther. For it almoſt always comes to 
paſs, that they that talk liberally, boaſt 
much, and promiſe mighty Matters, are 
Beggars; and receive no Advantage 
from thoſe Things they talk of. Fur- 
thermore, generally ſpeaking, they are 
no way induſtrious, or diligent in their 
Employment: But only feed and fill 
themſelves with Words as with Wind. 
Certainly, as the Poet ſays, 


Qui 
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— Qui ſilet eſt firmus. 


HE that is conſcious to himſelf of 
Proficiency in his Endeavours, applauds 
himſelf inwardly, and holds his Tongue: 
On the other hand, he that knows 
within himſelf, that he is guilty of hunt- 
ing after windy Applauſe, talks abundant- 
ly, and reports W onders unto others. 


- The PA NA B LE 


XXIX. Open Reprehenſion is better 
hau ſecret Affection, Prov, 25. 


5. 


The ExeLicarTion. 


TH E Parable reprehends the Soft- 
neſs of ſuch Friends as do not uſe 

the Privilege which Friendſhip gives 
them, in admoniſhing their Friends 
with Freedom and Boldneſs, as well 
of their Errors, as of their Dangers. 
For what ſhall J do? (will ſuch a 
tender-hearted Friend ſay) or which 
way 
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way ſhall I turn my ſelf ? I love him 
as dearly as any Man can do another : 
And if any Misfortune ſhould befal 
him, I would willingly put my ſelf in 
his Place: But I know his Temper : 
IF I deal freely with him, I fhall of 
fend him, at leaſt chagrine him; and 
yet do no good: And I ſhall ſooner a- 
lienate him from my Freendſhip, than 
bring him off from thoſe Courſes, which 
he has fixt and reſolved upon in his 
Mind. Such a Friend as this, as Ef- 
feminate, and W orthleſs, Solomon here 
reprehends; and pronounces, that a 
Man may reap more, Profit from a ma- 
nifeſt Enemy, than from a Friend of 
this fort. For he may chance to hear 
thoſe things by way of Reproach from 
an Enemy, which a Friend, through 
too much Indulgence, does but whiſ- 
Der. 
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The PAR AB LE. 


XXX. A wiſe Man is wary of his 
Ways; @ cunning Fool ſeeks E- 
vaſious, Prov. 14. 8 


The EXPLICATION. 


THERE are two Sorts of Wiſdom: 

The One, True and Sound; the 
Other, Counterfeit and Falſe, which 
Solomon makes no Scruple to entitle 
by the Name of Folly. He that has ap- 
plied himſelf to the former, takes heed 
of his own Ways and Footings; Fore- 
caſting Danzers ; Studying Remeates ; 
Ving the Aſſiſtance of good Men, Fen- 
cing himſelf againſt ill Men; Mary 
how he enters upon a Buſmeſ3; and 
not unprovided of a Retreat; Attent 
upon Advantages, Strenuous againſt Im- 
pediments; with infinite other Things, 
which reſpett the Government of his 
own Actions and Steps. But the other 
Sort 1s altogether made up of Fallacies 
and crafty Devices, and relies wholly 


— 
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upon hopes of circumventing others, 
and moulding them to His own Fancy. 


This the Parable deſervedly rejects, not 
only as Wicked, but as Fooliſh alſo. 


For, Firſt, it is by no means in the 
number of thoſe Things which ate in 
our own Power, nor yet is it directed 
by any conſtant Rule; but new Strata- 
gems mult every Day be contrived, the 
old failing, and growing out of Uſe: 
Secondly, He that has got the Name 
and Mark of a Cunning and Crafty 
Man, has utterly depriv'd himſelf of a 
principal Inſtrument of Action; that is; 
Truſt : And therefore he ſhall find all 
Things go croſs to his Deſires. To 
conclude, Theſe ſame Acts and Shifts, 
howſoever they look fair; and pleaſe 
much, yet are they moſt commonly 
fruſtrated ; which Tacitus hath well ob- 
lerved : Crafty and audacious Counſels 
(lays he) are Joyful in the Expetta- 
tion; Difficult in the Management; i and 
dad in the Event. | 
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The PARABLE. 
XXXI. Be not Righteous overmuch; 
nor make thy ſelf too exceſſively 
wiſe; Why ſhould ft thou nnſen- 


fonably ſacrifice thy Safety? Et- 
cleſ. 7. 16. 
The ExYLICATIO N. 
T HE RE are Times, (as Tacitus 
lays) wherein great Virtues are 
attended with moſt certain Ruin. And 
this befals Men eminent for Virtue and 
Juſtice, fometimes ſuddenly, ſometimes 
foreſeen afar off. But if Prudence be 
alſo added to their other Accompliſh- 
ments; that is, if they be wary, and 
watchful over their own Safety, then 
they gain thus much, that their Ruin 
comes ſuddenly, from Counſels alto- 
gether hidden and obſcure; where- 
by both Envy may be avoided, and 
their Ruin fall upon them unprovided. 


As for that Nimium ( Overmuch) which 
1s 
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is ſet down in the Parable, it 1s to be 
underſtood, not of Virtue it ſelf (in 
which there is no Nimium) but of a 
vain and invidious AﬀeRation and O- 
ſentation thereof. 

SOMETHING reſembling this, Ta- 
citus intimates touching Lepidus; ſet- 
ting it down as a Miracle, that he had 
never been the Author of any ſervile 
Sentence, and yet ſtood ſafe in ſuch 
cruel Times. A Thought (ſays he) 
comes into my Mind, whether theſe 
Things are governed by Fate; or whe- 
ther it lies alſo in our own Power, 
to ſteer a middle Courſe, at once free 
both from Danger and Indignity, be- 
tween deformed Flattery, and abrupt 
and ſullen Contumacy. 
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Ihe PAR AB L E. 


XXXII. Grve Occaſion to a Wiſe 


Man, and his W dom will be 
mcreaſed, Prov. 9. 9. 


'The EXPDLIOATION. 


THE Parable diſtinguiſhes between 

that Wiſdom, which is grown and 
ripen'd into a true Habit; and that 
which ſwims only i in the Brain, and the 
Conceit, or is boaſted in Speech, but 
hath not taken deep Root. For the 
Former, upon Occaſion preſented, 
whereupon to exerciſe it ſelf, is imme- 
diately rouſed, addreſſes it ſelf to the 
Buſineſs, and is ſo inlarged and dilated, 
that it ſeems greater than it ſelf: But 
the Latter, which, before Occaſion, was 
brisk and buſie ; now Occaſion is . 
becomes amaz' d and confounded; 
the Degree, that the very Perſon, Ws 
preſum'd himtfeif poſſeſs'd of it, begins 
to doubt, whether his Preconceptions 
of ſuch Wiſdom were not mere Dreams, 
and empty Speculations. 


The 
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The PA R AB L E. 


XXXIII. He that praiſeth his Friend 
aloud, riſing early, it ſhall be 
to him no better than a Curſe, 
Prov. 27. 14. 


The ExeLIiCATION. 


ODERATE and ſeaſonable 
| Praiſes, uttered upon Occaſion, 
conduce mainly to Men's Fame, and 
Fortune too: But Praiſes Immoderate, 
and Noiſy, and Importunely pour'd 
out, profit nothing; nay rather, ac- 
cording to the Senſe of this Parable, 
do a great deal of Hurt. For, Fir, 
they manifeſtly betray themſelves to 
proceed, either from Exceſs of Love 
and Kindneſs; or that they are affected 
and defign'd; to the end they may ra- 
ther ingratiate themſelves with the Per- 
fon commended by falſe Encomiums, 
than ſet him off by juſt and deſerved 
Attributes. Secondly, Sparing and mo- 
deſt Praiſes cemmonly invite ſuch as 
are 
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are preſent to add ſomething of their 
own to the Commendation ;  contrari- 
wiſe, profuſe and immoderate ones, to 
detract, and take away ſomething, 
Thirdly, (which is the principal Point) 
too much magnifying a Man ſtirs up 
Envy towards him; ſince all Immode- 
rate Praiſes ſeem to tend to the Re- 
proach of Others, who are no leſs de- 


ſerving. 

Ah PARA BEE. 

XXXIV. As Faces ſhine in Mater, 
fo Men's Hearts are manifeſt 10 


the MWiſe, Prov, 27, 19. 


The ExTLICATION. 


12 HE Parable diſtinguiſhes between 

the Hearts of wiſe Men, and of 
thoſe that are not wiſe; comparing the 
Former to Waters, or Glafles, which 
receive and repreſent the Forms and 
Images of Things; whereas the other 
are like to Earth, or rude and unpoliſh'd 
Stone, wherein nothing is zee 
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And the more aptly is the Mind of a 
wiſe Man compared to a Glaſs or Mir- 
rour ; becauſe in a Glaſs he can ſee his 
own Image, together with the Images 
of other Men; which his Eyes cannot 
do alone without the Help of a Glaſs. 
Now if the Mind of a wiſe Man be ſo 
capable, as to obſerve and comprehend 
an infinite Diverſity of Natures and 
Manners, it remains to be endeavoured, 
that it may become no leſs various in 
the Application, than it is in the Repre- 
ſentation : 

Qui. ſapit, imnumeris Moribus aptus erit. 
| Ov. A. A. 
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